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the system to take on oxygen freely from the atmosphere. 


This addition of Nature’s Own Tonic increases vitality, 


tones up the nervous system, purifies the blood, and by 
expelling the morbid matter and diseased tissues re- 
stores the body to its normal condition—health. 
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ly it has effected cures where other came 
How the Electropoise accom- 
plishes all this is briefly explained in a neat little book 


ae will be mailed to you for the asking. 





NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 


2205 Woodstock St., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 13, ’95. 


My trouble was Nervous Dys epsia, and 
words cannot express my gratitude for what 
the Electropoise has done for me. If people 
knew the merits of this treatment, I scarcely 
think you could supply the demand. It is my 
best investment and has paid for itself many 
times over. GEO. P. MARINER. 
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TWENTY YEARS AN INVALID. 


FREEPORT, Micu., March ir, ’o4. 
For twenty years I had been an invalid with 
a combination of troubles ; female weakness, 
spinal complaint, liver, kidney, and stomach 


pi ya has given me health as never before, 
I cannot praise it too highly 
Miss L ENA NAGLER. 





Among those who use the Electropoise and have given us letters endorsing it are 


Judge WILLIAM SHEPARD BRYAN, of Maryland Court of Appeals. 
Dr. W. H. MORGAN, of Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Col. A. P. CONNOLLY, of Chicago ‘‘ Inter-Ocean.’’ 

Judge WALTER CLARK, of North Carolina Supreme Court. 

Dr. W. H. DePUY, New York, Editor People’s Cyclopedia. 
Archdeacon HORATIO GATES, of Kansas City. 

Professor ROBERT J. KELLOGG, A.B., of Ithaca, N. Y., High School. 


Write for booklet and learn more of this self. applied discovery for the 


treatment of disease without medicine. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, #22 BRORD WAY Gor 25th St), 
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badly affected. Two years’ use of the Elec- |. 
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THE VALUE OF MILITARY METHODS IN THE 
INSFRUCTION OF YOUTHS. 


BY GENERAL O. O. HOWARD. 


HE officers who have had the responsibility at 

West Point have sought for three distinctive 
objects in the training of young men: 

_First, to give shape, vigor and suppleness to the 
body, with superabundance of health 

Second, to furnish the mind with that knowledge 
which will be a proper foundation for the practical 
work that must devolve upon an officer of the army, 
to so furnish him in this respect that he may after- 
ward complete his intellectual attainments accord- 
ing to his allotment of service; that is, as an engi- 
neer, an ordnance officer, an artillery or cavalry 
proficient or infantry commander. 

Third, to so mold the spirit of the man that he 
shall be obedient to orders, loyal to the flag, high- 
toned in his intercourse with other men, and present 
a moral character above reproach. 

How tar successful the responsible officers have 
been in their work can be best judged by the his- 
tory of the graduates of the military academy for 
the last seventy-five years. When one asks me.con 
cerning the value which: the drilling, uniforming 
and disciplining of boys by military methods has 
had in helping them to become good scholars, and 
in preparing them to become fine men, physically 
and mentally, my first thought turns naturally to 
the professional school where I have spent ten 
years of my life; first, as a student four years, next 
as an instructor four years and last as a superin- 
tendent two years. When nineteen years of age the 
writer of this article went directly from his college 
graduatioa to the military academy at West Point. 
He had received at the college a four years’ training. 
On arriving at West Point, oh, what a ‘‘ come-down ”’ 
there was! No tall silk hat, no choice cane, no fine 
broadcloth suic or anything else which belonged to 
senior dignity! A little corporal, full of distance and 
authority, took charge of the small drill squad in 
which were the writer and at least three other schol- 
arly young men. See usthere near the cadet barracks, 
under the trees. We stand in line; our civilian dress 
soon to be shed for the cadet gray, soiled from un- 
usual exposure ; our caps well forward; our eyes look- 
ing straight ahead; our shoulders slightly elevated 
and blades drawn in; the little fingers on the trousers 
seam, with one stiff-leg thrown out and then the 
other at the little corporalt’s command. Who for- 
gets his reproofs for awkwardness as we marched, 
or faced or cast eyes to right or left ? 

The new cadet felt himself for a time of small 
account. But what a transformation that drill 
effected in a very few weeks. All were ready for 
shapely coats and trousers,—the backs had become 


straight,—the figures erect, and the steps easy and 
graceful. Ruddy health had painted the cheeks, 
and quick sight had come to the eyes. 

There was one difference so marked between the 
college and the military academy that it made more 
impression upon my mind than any other. It is all 
embraced in the phrase, ‘‘ The West Point merit 
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and demerit system.’’ That is the very essence of 
military discipline. It keeps the head up, the coat 
buttoned, the collar nice fitting and clean, the 
musket bright, the belts spotless, the underwear on 
the shelves arranged with perfect order, the recita- 
tions good as may be, and all writings with punctu- 
ation and orthography complete. 

The principle is to reward meritorious effort 
according to the measure of success, and never to 
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fail to give to offenses, little or big, a penalty aa 
znchangeable as the old laws of the. Medes and 
Persians. 

This, so often called the West Point System, with 
the extraordinary means the officials have literally 
to carry it out in practice, is pretty severe; especially 
when we consider those who are able to give merit 
at drills out of door and in door, and at drawings 
and recitations. And on the other hand the cadets 
remember the more numerous, from colonel to 
corporal, who can report and register the delin- 
quents. Yes, it is pretty strong diet for four years, 
but the severity can never be approximated at other 
institutions where the governing power is always 
so much beholden to the pupils that it is difficult to 
exercise ordinary control. 

At amilitary school, averaging about one hundred 
pupils, with which I have a close acquaintance, I 
have found similar objects. The young men that 
have come under my _ observation have each a 
good military figure, strongly developed muscles 
and energetic action. The mental culture has 
been especially good to bring out military men who 
became in our wars leaders and teachers, and also 
civil engineers who have been abreast of the gradu- 
ates of the technical schools of Troy and Boston. 
The question constantly asked me is: ‘“‘Is not the 
moral standard of boys and young men lowered by 
military teaching?’’ This college is, I think, in 
itself a complete answer. The students there are as 
upright and Christian as at any institution which I 
have visited. 

It has been my good fortune to have been invited 
to inspect many other institutions where the officers 
of the army have been detailed to assist the Board of 
Instruction by military drill and teaching, and I 
have noted in every case where the military instruc- 


tion had its proper importance and authority, given. 


to it by the faculty, that the students were decidedly 
improved by the martial department. 

Of course physical strength, mental development 
and moral character can be obtained by a healthful 
young man without the use of military methods, but 
the military methods are extraordinarily helpful in 
bringing up a whole class to a high average stand- 
ard. If, for example. you should stand as I dida 
few days ago in a Wasbington High School of six 
hundred members between the ages of fourteen and 
twenty, and see them march from the several recita- 
tion rooms to the common auditorium, the military 
bearing of the students, the procession of column 
passing column without confusion, the orderly ar- 
rangement of each division, and the simultaneous 
seating of the entire body, would strike you as re- 
markable. Everything there evidenced a long con- 
tinuance of military methods. What is universally 
denominated military spirit—that is, a desire to re- 
taliate or to fight—does not seem to be inculcated at 
this day in any of the schools of the land. 

We. have now one hundred and six institutions of 
the rank of colleges, universities, academies and high 
schools which have United States army officers 
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detailed as professors or assistant professors who 
teach military methods. If we consider these insti 
tutions to average one hundred each, we have 10,600 
pupils who are under direct United States military 
instruction, and, like the Washington High School, 
many thousands more who are indirectly under 
wholesome military tuition such as I have indicated, 
which give what in the army is ca!led a good ‘“‘ set- 
ting up’’ of the body, a fair devlopment of the 
muscles and suppleness and action to the physical 
system. It may be remembered that general athletic 
exercises are everywhere a part of the primary mil- 
itary drill. Certainly the mental training and de- 
velopment depend much upon the ability and dis- 
position of the pupil; and the moral character hinges 
more upon the fidelity of home teaching. 

Now a word about boys’ brigades. Frequently 
have I been called to review companies of the little 
fellows who make up these phenomenal organiza- 
tions. Once in New York in a large hall I witnessed 
what the commander called a flag drill. He had 
condensed into language about our beloved em- 
blem of nationality, into a sort of catechism, 
more than I had ever dreamed of saying concerning 
the flag. Every question was promptly and clearly 
answered by the brigade. The shrill young voices 
emphasized the meaning of the colors, the stripes 
and the stars. 

One company was made up of Italian youths, about 
one hundred in all. They not only recited the 
glories of the flag, but with their superb voices sang 
the songs of liberty and their country with an in- 
describable joy beaming from their animated faces. 

General Sickles once described to me the loyalty 
of the Italians in New York. He said that on every 
national holiday they put out the flag, and they re- 
joiced as much as any other people in our institu- 
tions. I could not help thinking of his words when 
Ilearned that the Italians of Chicago kept out of the 
horrid riots which shook the nation from circumfer- 
ence to center. 

To summarize my arguments and conclusions: 

1. The military methods are capital for the physi- 
cal culture of the youth of both sexes; they change 
the figure which by carelessness or ignorance has 
been suffered to lose its proper symmetry; they give 
suppleness to muscular action and add health and 
vigor to the body. 

2. These methods give a knowledge which is sui 
generis, fitting the youth for systematic thinking, 
demonstration and action. 

3. They do not hinder the moral development of 
youth in their lawful effects. They demand truth, 
honor, patriotism and self-sacrifice. 

Christian character depends always more upon the 
home teaching example, and upon the religious in- 
struction which is not peculiar to military institu- 
tions. They, however, should not fall behind others 
in these respects. 

Military methods, ill directed, would endanger 
society ; but, well directed, will never harm our 


people. 
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The Southern states, which in recent years have 
made such a splendid advance in the development of 
their resources, have shown an educational progress 
not less flattering; and among their academies none 
is more favorably known than the Horner Military 
School at Oxford, N. C. North Carolina has 
reared men whose whole lives have been de- 
voted to teaching and who have handed down 
from father to son, often through several genera- 
tions, special talents, careful methods and devotion 
to the work of training young men and boys. 

The late James Hunter 
Horner, M.A., LL.D., 
founder of the Horner 
school, was for more than 
forty years one of the fore- 
most educators of the 
South, and his two sons 
are now at the head of the 
school which he conducted 
so long. The elder son 
was associated with his 
father and has been en 
gaged in teaching boys for 
more than twenty years, 
and the younger for about 
ten years. The school has | 
had the confidence and pa |} 
tronage of the best fami- 





boy’s school, are comfortable, healthful and safe. 
The rooms are attractive and invite study. The 
spacious grounds, situated partly within the limits 
of Oxford, include the usual athletic fields, anda 
dairy and vegetable farm as well, Students are sup- 
plied with the best and most wholesome food, and 
sickness is almost unknown. The military system 
is enforced only so far as it serves to promote health 
and to facilitate the prompt and faithful perform- 
ance of the literary exercises of the school. No long 
marches or night watches are ever required. The 
instructors of the school 
have rooms in the same 
building with the cadets, 
and the contact between 
pupil and teacher is so 
constant that no boy of a 
contaminating character 
can remain in the school 
without detection. The 
parlors and reading rooms 
are open at all hours, and 
the wholesome influence 
of a Christian home is at 
all times thrown round 
the students. Systematic 
instruction in the Bible 
is given once a week. On 
Sundays the cadets go to 





lies of the South during 
the whole of its career, and the natural ability, 
culture and experience of its principals afford a 
guarantee that the best training possible will -be 
given boys committed to their charge. 

The school is beautifully located about 120 miles 
south of Richmond, on the Southern Railroad, some 
800 feet above the sea level. Itis only a short way 
distant from the world-famed Buffalo Lithia Springs 
of Mecklenburg County of Virginia. The climate is 
simply delightful, and there are comparatively few 
days during the winter when out door exercises and 
sports cannot be engaged in with enjoyment. The 
buildings have been erected and the grounds, laid 
cut with especial care for the requirements of a 


the different churches of 
the village and are placed under the pastoral care 
of the ministers of the denominations preferred by 
their parents. Physical culture is a part of the 
regimen of the school, but without dangerous or 
straining exercises. There are two literary socie- 
ties connected with the academy, and the arts of 
oratory and debate are encouraged. No part of the 
whole South is more attractive to live in than the 
Piedmont section, and this, united with the high 
educational standard of the Horner school, makes it 
one of the most popular and successful institutions 
of the kind in the country. Address, 
J.C. & J. M. Horner, 

OxForD, N. C. 
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There are few better known institutions of the 
kind than St. John’s School, at Manlius, N. Y., 
founded in 1869 by the Rt. Rev. Frederic D. Hunt- 
ington, Bishop of Central New York. It has been 
ever since its foundation under the patronage of 














Bishop Huntington, and is under the direct charge 
of President William Verbeck. Its distinctive char- 
acteristic is the attention it pays to the inculcation 
of a firm and vigorous morality, not less than the 
mental instruction and the military drill it offers 
‘* Honor, honor, honor !’’—this is its motto. 

From a report made by Capt. J. B. Burbank, 
U.S. A., to Inspector-General Joseph ©. Breckin 
ridge, we take the following: ‘‘ From the results of 
my inspection I am satisfied that Lieut. Burham 
(in charge of the military department) possesses 
uncommon qualifications for the work. The mili- 
tary routine is carried out with zeal and precision 
and evident enthusiasm. The school authorities 
support him in his work in every way and the mili- 
tary work at this institution is of exceedingly 
satisfactory character. 

‘** The institution is located about ten miles from 
Syracuse and on an almost ideal site. It is without 
endowment of any character and supported entirely 
by tuition fees, which amount to about $600 per 
head a year. The chances for a decided increase in 
the school the coming year are exceedingly bright, 
an additional dormitory being now under way to 
accommodate 25 more students. The excellent 
bearing and deportment of the cadets indicate a high 
degree of discipline and faithful work. The con- 
tinuance of the military department is most cer- 
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tainly warranted here and is worthy of strong 
support.”’ 

Applicants for admission must be over fourteén, 
the general average of the school being from fifteen 
to twenty-one. The school structure is new, with all 
possible modern improvements and every security 
against fire or injury to health. It is on high 
ground, with excellent natural drainage, and the 
surrounding country is extremely salubrious. 
Twenty acres are tastefully laid out in lawns, 
parades and athletic grounds. The buildings are 
entirely of stone, and the cadets are quartered in 
large, pleasant rooms, having lofty outside windows. 
There isa fine gymnasium, fitted throughout with 
all the apparatus necessary to a thorough course of 
athletics. 

Every applicant must submit to the president 
satisfactory testimonials of good moral character, 
the school management feeling it is due toits patrons 
to accept only well-bred, high-minded young men. 
The strong moral tone of the school is an influence 
not to be disregarded. Owing to the element of home 
life and the spirit of kindness which pervades the 
discipline of the school, certain modifications in the 
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commonly accepted methods governing most military 
academies have been made here with the most satis- 
factory results. The educational courses afford a 
wide variety to meet the varying needs of the stu- 
dent, the courses ranging from two to four years in 
length. The school does not lack for social diver- 
sions, and the success of its plan of instruction is 
evident in the interest and contentment of its pupils. 
Address, CoL. WM. VERBECK, PREs’T, 
MANLIus, NEw YORK. 
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The whole West has reason to be proud of the 
magnificent training school at Faribault, Minn , 
known as the Shattuck School. The personnel of 
r = [=] its faculty, its location and 

| surroundings, its methods 
and its record of success- 
ful work, all combine to 
give it a prestige second to 
no preparatory school in 
this country. The Shat- 
tuck School is situated in 
Southern Miunesota, and 
has the healthful advan- 
tages of the invigorating 
climate of that region. 
With an elevation above 
the sea level of 1,000 feet 
and good water, there is 
as good a chance as often 
comes for immunity from sickness. But on the 
principle of an ounce of prevention and a pound 
of cure, the school has a contract with an excellent 
physician, who makes a visit every morning to see 
that the best conditions for health are preserved. 
The really magnificent central building, known as 














REV. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D. 
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Shumway Hall, is suggested in its picturesque 
dimensions and proportions by an accompanying 
illustration. All of the school buildings proper are 
built of stone, and the fact that they are distributed 
on the cottage system, that is, with forty or fifty 
boys in each building, allows the teachers to exercise 
a far more careful and 
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relied on largely for its physical benefits. It aids 
the institution to make the erect, vigorous boys, 
with vim and precision, out of the round shoul- 
dered, awkward, weak material which often comes 
The réle which military discipline 


for admission. 
ought to 
play in a 
school, as 
suggested 
by General 
Howard in 
his opening 
remarks, is 
perfectly ex- 
emplified at 
Shattuck == — : 
School. The grounds are unusually spacious and a 
well equipped gymnasium is provided for indoor ex- 
ercises. 

Its students find it easy to matriculate at Yale, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Princeton, Lehigh and 
other chief universities, while their names appear, 
too, in the faculties of Johns Hopkins, Harvard, 
Yale and the University of Minnesota. This means 
that the most important branches are pursued with 
a thoroughness and to a depth beyond the ordinary 
preparatory school. The scientific departments are 
furnished with excellent chemical and physical 
laboratories; a powerful stereopticon is used, with 
electric light manufactured on the school premises, 
and the students have the benefit of a valuable 
spectroscope, the duplicate of one ordered by Cor- 
nell University, having the celebrated Roland grat- 
ing, ruling nearly 29,000 lines in the space of two 
inches. These few details suggest the genera: 
thoroughness. 

It is worthy of note that the Shattuck School 
was the first to ask that an officer of the regular 
army be detailed at the head of its military depart- 
ment. Lieut.-Col. P. D. Vroom, in his report last 
May to the Inspector-General of the United States 
Army, said: ‘‘ The battalion of Shattuck School is 
the finest battalion of cadets I bave ever had the 
pleasure of inspecting.’’ 


Address Rev. JAMES Dossin, D.D., Rector, 
FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 











detailed surveillance 
over the students. 
These teachers are 
men who have been 
thoroughly fitted for 
their work by college 
training or the best 
professional schools, 
and all of them have 
profited by from two 
to thirty years of ex 
perience. 

The military phase 
of Shattuck School is 








































































Ensconced in a beautiful grove of shade 
tregs, just outside the thriving New Eng- 
land village of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
stands the Norwaik Military Institute. 
Norwalk is an hour’s ride from New York 
City over the picturesque ‘‘ Shore Line,” 
which skirts the shores of Long Island Sound. A 
few minutes’ jaunt in the electric cars lands the 
traveler at the doors of the Institute, from the 
towers of which can be viewed the beauties of the 
placid Sound, dotted with its diminutive islets, 
milk-white sails, and swiftly moving steamboats. 

In many respects the Institute occupies an unusu- 
ally desirable location, being far removed from the 
temptations and excitement of the large towns, and 
at the same time so easy of access. 

The Institute comprises a main structure one hun- 
dred and seventy feet in depth by forty feet front. 
It stands three stories high, with wings attached. 
The rooms are spacious, well] lighted and ventilated. 
The sleeping apartments, especially, are models in 
everything that can contribute to health and comfort. 
Large Gothic windows of stained glass grace the prin- 
cipal lecture halls, and the arrangement of the whole 
building is indicative of the most painstaking fore- 
thought. The entire structure is illuminated by in- 
candescent lamps and furnished throughout with 
sanitary plumbing. The Reception and Reading 
Rooms area decided feature of the school. They 
are attractively and tastefully furnished, and contain 
an excellent selection of standard works of art and 
literature, together with all the best magazines and 
periodicals of the day. 

Concerning its method of instruction, the unvary- 
ing policy of the Institute has -2en to devote par- 
ticular attention to those studies which have to do 
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with the practical matters of every-day life, which fit the 
! I ij young man 
for his battle with the world. Constant emphasis is placed upon 


the absolute necessity of being 
able to read well, to write a good 
hand, to be expert in arithmetic, 
and to have sufficient knowl- 
edge of geography and history, 
and to read and think intelli- 
gently, and, finally, to write and 
speak pure English. The suc 
cessful mastery of the foregoing 
subjects is continually kept be- 
fore the students, who are 
taught to regard them as funda- 
mental accomplishments of the first im- 
portance. At the same time, the aim of 
the school has ever been to prepare young men thor- 
oughly for college; and with this object in view, 
the interests of the highest classical scholarship are 
scrupulously maintained. 

One of the principal features of the general scheme 
of instruction is the individual work done by the 
teacher with the pupil. Many boys have to be 
taught how to study. In this particular, Colonel 
Frank S. Roberts, the principal, has had an expe- 
rience attended with such successful results as to 
call forth numerous commendations from the 
parents of boys who have studied under him. So 
successful has been the work of the Institute thar 
its graduates are admitted to many of our leading 
universities without examination. Common-sense 
methods of discipline are used to secure good order 
only, and the boys are constantly encouraged to cul- 
tivate self government and manly character. The 
cadets are required to be punctual, obedient, cour- 
teous in manner and language, not only to their 
teachers, but to their colleagues. Norwalk Institute 
is not educating its young men to become soldiers, 
but simply uses the military training and discipline 
as a valuable auxiliary in the education of youth. 
It is generally conceded in these days that the 
martial régime is an invaluable factor in the educa- 
tion of the youth. Sucha system inculcates a manly 
independence, and the necessity of observing military 
forms and routine, as exemplified in the drills and 
inspections, converts the rollicking schoolboy into a 
polished young gentleman. The cadets are drilled 
according to the regulations of the United States 
Army. Horsemanship and cavalry drill are taught 
by experienced officers, and cadets forming the class 
in horsemanship are organized as a troop of cavalry. - 

A monthly publication. called The Bugle, an 
athletic association, comprising a lawn tennis asso- 
ciation, a football team and a baseball nine, goa 
great way to developing all the faculties of the 
youthful mind. Colonel Roberts, the genial prin- 
cipal, is heart and soul with the young men in all 
that interests them, and leaves nothing undone to 
make their life at the Institute one of uninterrupted 
contentment and advantage. Address, 

Frank S. RoBerts, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 
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A more delightful situation for a boy’s school 
than that chosen for the site of the New York Mili- 
tary Academy could with difficulty be found. Situ- 
ated near Cornwall, on the banks of the Hudson, 




















and surrounded by the Highlands, the healthfulness 
of its location is attested by both the mental and 


physical vigor of its students. The grounds are 
laid out in lawns, athletic and parade grounds, and 
command a magnificent sweep of the river ; parts 
of the property are wooded and many picturesque 
spots, like the Ramble, abound, 
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is helpful in securing control and in interesting the 
students in the life and work of the academy. It 
is also a great safeguard to young men and is the 
chief reason why in a well conducted military 
school vice never secures a foothold and wild, reck- 
less conduct is unknown. The table affords abun- 
dant and excellent fare, and there is no necessity to 
send food from home ; this is, indeed, discouraged. 

The preparatory department will receive boys 
from ten to fourteen years of age ; its study and 
class room and play ground are distinct from those 
of the academic department, and the younger boys 
will meet the elder ones only in public exercises, 
The academic department receives pupils from 
twelve to twenty-one, who may either enter upon 
a regular course of study or may select such studies 
as may meet their wants. To those who complete 
either of the courses of study a diploma is awarded. 
Special attention is given to the work of preparing 
candidates for admission to West Point and Annapo- 
lis, and individual instruction is given by teachers 
thoroughly acquainted with the requirements for 
admission to and the conditions of such successful 
government academies. 

The courses offered are three in number, the Clas- 
sical, Latin, Scientific and Modern Langnage, each 
of four years’ length, and the Commercial course, 
arranged to meet the wishes of young men who can 





and within these spacious 
premises the boys find ample 
room for the satisfaction of all 
their healthy desires. The se- 
verity of military discipline is 
much mitigated by the variety 
and beauty of the grounds, so 
that ‘‘ off premises *’ offers but 
few attractions. 

Boarding cadets only are re- 
ceived, and it is intended that 
the academy shall provide 
everything that is necessary 
for their education, mental, 
moral, and physical, and for 
their happiness and well be 
ing as well. The health of the 
school has always been excel- 
lent and no epidemic has ever 
occurred in the academy. The 
great advantage of limiting at- 
tendance to boarding students is apparent. The 
buildings of the academy are handsome, ample, 
supplied with an abundance of pure water, with 
bathrooms and water closets on every floor, and 
all the students’ rooms are lighted by electricity 
and heated by steam. Theacademy has an excellent 
observatory, a fine new laboratory and an admira- 
ble library. The discipline is distinctly military ; 
all cadets must reside in quarters, must be present 
at all roll calls and duties unless excused, and must 
not go beyond cadet limits without especial leave. 
The intimate relations between teachers and pupils 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY SCHOOL BUILDING, 








devote but a year to a preparation for business. 
Military drill is, of course, provided for all the 
students, and the academy is noted for its position 
in healthful athletics. The charge for all branches 
is $450 a year, special instruction being offered 
in music, painting, fencing, dancing and the like. 
Cadets are received only for the entire school year, 
or for the remainder of the school year when en- 
tered after opening. 


SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C.E., SuPt., 
CORNWALL-ON-THE-Hupson, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
VACANCIES IN SCHOOLS Bomretcntitetcter: | TEACHERS Sirnatnureas nave civen excl 


-~ NTE gt nn ck. he bed nae. for circulars, | jent satisfaction because this Bureau has been long established, a 
to HE — wide acquaintance, unusual facilities, and an enviable reputation 


NASHVILLE, TENN.; or 
4 R. yuiva, on, We 1214, New YorK ’CiTy. for careful selection. No chargefor supplying teachers. Do you 


want a better position or know where a teacher is wanted for any 


AN AGENCY is valuable in proportion to its influ- | ying of work ? Lettersconfidential; circularfor stamp. Graduates 
ence. If it merely hears of vacancies | \ontea for ’96 poai- 


and tells you T*FY AT" !ssomething, butitit isasked tore | tions, Senootsneartily RECOMMENDED, 


you, that is RECOMMENDS.°: W. BARDEEN, H. S. RISAESS; aneger, No. 61 E. 9th St., N. Y. 


more. Ours Syracuse, N. Y. 


WI N S H | P Prompt Attention, EASTERN: : TEACHERS’. F cs s AGENCY, 
Ci t 9 Fair Miss E. F, FOSTER, Atty 
edu tT E A ¢ H E R Dealing. 50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE, BOSTON, 775-2 
est Hapulpanent: AGENCY | Teachers furnished for all grades of public and private 
schools, jalists in any desired branches, 
W. F. Jarvis, Mang’r. 3 SOMERSET ST. BOSTON. utors and Governesses. 


IT’S NEW, THE LATEST, UP-TO-DATE. 


To distinguish it from the rest it was christened 


The Racycle Narrow Tread. 


WHERE IT DIFFERS FROM 
ALL OTHER CYCLES. 







































The Chain and Sprocket actually 


inside the Bearings. 


Ball Races 
in the Hubs of 


the Cranks. 


No other Cycle has a direct 
pull on the shaft. 





Combining all the sein features of a bicycle. It leads where none can follow with every 
known improvement. No Leverage. No Friction. 


Watch for announcements of our Tri-Gear, Two Speed—Scorcher—Coaster and 
Hill Climber, 3 in 1. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., Middletown, O. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 1773 BROADWAY. 
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If you are about to make a trip for pleasure or business, we will, without charge 
have sent to you the necessary information concerning the most reliable railroads, steamers, 


hotels or boarding houses. 


We are ina position to furnish thorough information on tourist 


lines and resorts, and we can perhaps save you some mistakes and much inconvenience. 


Address 


TRAVELER’S INQUIRY DESK, 


THE Review oF Reviews, 13 Astor Place, New York City. 








Merchants & Miners Trans- 
portation Co., 
Queen of American Summer Trips 
by Sea. 
BEST WAY TO REACH 


ALL POINTS NORTH, SOUTH, EAST and WEST. 


Cuisine the best; passenger, accommodations 
unequalled. 
DIRECT AND ONLY LINE BETWEEN 

Baltimore, Boston and Providence, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News. 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Savannah. 

Send for Descriptive Folder and Tour Book. 
For full information address 

A.D. Stebbins, A.T.M. W.P. Turner, G. P. A. 


J.C. WHITNEY, Traffic Manager. 
General Offices, Baltimore, Md. 


Trade Winds in Maine 


Are REFRESHING, COOLING, 
INVIGORATING. 


The thermometer_averaged 70° in Avgust, 
1895, at Castine, Penobscot Bay and Mt. 
Desert. Write T.E. BootuBy, G. P. & T. A., 
M.C. R.R. & P. M. & D. & M. Stbt. Co., for a book 
of ozone breezes fresh from the woods and 
lakes and the rugged Maine sea coast. 











DELIGHTFUL OCEAN 
TRIPS Varuna on 






INES 


{ 


NAALLORY S. $1. 
O—),: 


gia, Florida, 
Tickets embrace all Summer 
or Winter Resorts in Florida, 
Texas, Colorado, Mexico, California. Tourists 
Tickets good for nine months. Write for our 64- 
page booklet, “Southern Routes,” mailed free. 


C. H. Mallory & Co., Gen. Agts., Pier20E.R., N.Y. 








High class escorted private party to Europe. 
By + be ular Mediterranean route, sailing from 
New York, Saturday, Jaly 11th, by the elegant 
North German em 4 express SS. “‘ 8,” accom- 
anied throughout by the Rev. LovuIs ALBERT 
Barns, D.D., 11 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
assisted by thoroughly efficient European con- 
ductors, visiting the petncipel cities of Italy, 
Switzerland,Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
England, Scotland and Ireland; sixty days’ tour; 
all included; three meals daily, transportation, 
carriage drives, sight-seeing, $465.00. Member- 
ship limited. Correspondence invited. Apply 
to br. BANKS, or 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 

113 Broadway, New York, 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass., 

220 South Clark St., Chicago, IIL, 

135 South Fifth St , Philadelphia, Pa. 

Early application desirable, owing to the popu- 

larity of the steamer. 








The Adirondacks. 


Nowhere in the wide world is 
there, within the very heart of 
a civilized and densely popu- 
lated country, a region of such 
varied attractiveness as the 
Adirondacks, or one which com 
bines .greater health restoring 
and vigor giving qualities with 
opportunities of rational enjoy- 
ment and manly sport. While 
railroads have brought it only a 
night away from New York, Bos- 
ton and a score of other promi- 
nent cities, it is in its seclusion as 
far removed from the center of 
human activity as if it were 
across the continent. Happy 
the man who can pitch his camp 
on the edge of an Adirondack 
lake amid the stately monarchs 
of the forest, and enjoy sweet 
communion with Nature, undis- 
turbed by the noise and strident 
calls of the work-a day world. 
In the heart of the North Woods 
he may lay aside, as absolutely as 
if he were in another sphere, the 
cares and worry of busy com- 
merce and the perplexities and 
annoyances of business. The 
bustle of the busy marts of trade 
may be forgotten and he may 
grow strong and hearty, replen- 
ishing his wasting vitality with 
Nature’s choicest and surest rem- 
edies. 

He may rest nights on a com- 
fortable and sweet-scented couch 
made of fragrant balsam boughs, 
and be lulled to sleep by the wind 
humming its wordless songs 
through the feathery branches of 


the pines, to awaken full of re-. 


newed vigor to enjoy the luxury 
of a plunge in the cold water of 
the lake. He may partake of en- 
viable meals—a tender bit of ven- 
ison and a pan of brook trout, sup- 
plemented by flapjacks and maple 
syrup—all cooked a la Adirondack 
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American Business 
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BANK, Ltd., of Lon- 
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CHEQUE BANK, 
Ltd., for the sale of 


Cheque Bank 
a— Cheques 


which are better than Letters of 
Credit. Circular tells why. 

¥ Paid where Credits are refused. 
#& Cashed All Over the World by Agents, 
we Shops, Hotels, Railroads, etc, 

You draw your own Cheques. 
@ You can get them from £1 up. 
a You can send them in the mails, 
a You save time and money. 
» No Identi- 


Pots 


No Charge for Cashing, 
fication. 


Applications for shares (£1 each 
a v8 Cheque Bank, may , = = ¢ * 
ice 


a ? 
¥ 40 Wall St., New York. 
OCOCECECEVECSECaCS 


B Days to 
Honolutu! 


BETTER THAN 
GOING 
TO EUROPE. 


The Hawaiian Islands have more to attract 
and fascinate from a traveler’s standpoint than 
any spot whatsoever. Hawaii is indeed the ideal 

**ISLAND PARADISE.” 

The splendid steamers of the Oceanic Steamship 
Uo. sail twice a month. Send five cents postage 
for aa a@ pamphlet of choice pho 


OCEANIC S. S. CO., 


14 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


COCTECHEGECOVGEVETE 
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Summer 


INFORMATION 


-- FREE TO ALL... 


Pamphlets, descriptive matter and 
full information regarding all the leading 
mountain and seashore resorts of New 
England furnished free on application. 


RAILROAD TICKETS, TIME TABLES, 
BAGGAGE CHECKED, Etc. 


If you anticipate spending either a 
few weeks or the entire summer in the 
mountains or by the seashore, we will 
furnish free some valuable suggestions. 

Address or call 


New England 
Summer Resort Association, 


3 Park Place, near B’way, N. Y. 


THE PERPLEXING PROBLEM 
of a Summer Outing te solved by the hand- 
some Summer book just issued by the 


DELAWARE & “HUDSON R.R., 


‘The Leading Tourists’ Line."’ 
It contains cuts of localities, hotels and board- 
ing-houses, maps, routes, rates and fullinforma- 
tion about the leading Summer Resorts. Sent 
free on receipt of 4 cents pos: 





e. 
J. W. BURD See. Pass. pt Albany, N.Y. 


H. G. YOUNG, 2d Vice-President. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


That the public have come to recognize 
the fact that the best and most convenient 
method of pleasure travel is to participate 
in the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s 
personally-conducteé tours, is evidenced 
by their increased popularity with each 
succeeding year and the number of in- 
quiries in regard to them. 

Under this system the lowest rates are 
obtained, both for transportation and hotel 
accommodation, and none but the best 
hotels are used, An experienced tourist 
agent and chaperon accompany each tour 
to look after the comfort of the passen- 
gers. 

The following tours have been arranged 
for the season of 1896: 

To the north (including Watkins Glen, 
Niagara Fails, Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, Au Sable Chasm, Lakes Champlain 
and George, Serstogs. and a rice ride 
down through the Highlands of the Hud- 
son), July 21 and August 18, Rate, $100 for 
the round trip from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, covering 
all expenses of a two weeks’ trip. 

To Yellowstone Park, covering a period 
of seventeen days, on aspecial train of Pull- 
man sleeping, compartment and observa- 
tion cars and dining car, August 27. Rate, 
$200 from_New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and Washington. 

Two tours to Gettysburg, Luray Caverns, 
Natural Bridge, Kichmond and Washington 
will be run in the early Autumn. 














and 


by one of the guides, who has a 
‘* knack,’? which when coupled 
with the surroundings brings out 
an appetite of which only a 
camper knows the length and 
breadth. After she morning meal 
is over the work or play of the 
day begins. If the wind and sky 
are right he may slip off with one 
of the guides to a neighboring 
pond, where he knows of a “sly 
hole”? in which the ever wary 
brook trout may be tempted to 
rise for she fly. If he prefers, he 
make take his shotgun and pick 
up a few pheasants among the 
wooded patches which skirt the 
edge of the lake, or he may nap 
or read in hammocks swung on 
the very edge of the clear, cool 
pond, whose surface, so closely 
protected from the winds by its 
boundaries of forest, will scarcely 
show more tuan a ripple on its 
placid bosom for days at a time. 
If he is an ardent sportsman 
there is the excitement of the 
chase, when the deep baying of 
the hounds echoes and re-echoes 
against the mountain sides— 
when it almost dies away as the 
noble buck rushes down into the 
valley over the range, only to 
spring into life and vigor again 
as he breaks across the nearest 
summit with the greedy pack in 
full cry at his heels. 

Evening comes early in these 
North Woods, as the mountains 
form a wall for the sun to hide 
behind as it sinks in the west. 
It is then that the camp fire, with 
its huge logs piled high, will 
crackle and blaze with genial 
warmth, sending its twisting 
tongues of flame high up toward 
the swaying branches which shut 
out from view the starry firma- 
ment above. Thus pass the days 
away in happy manner. 

Let those who have never 
visited the Adirondacks picture 
in their minds a vast area whose 
surface is broxen by numberless 
and mostly nameless mountains, 
clothed to their well molded sum- 
mits with the towering and 
stately pine and spruce. Let 
them imagire among these noble 
hills countless lakes of water so 
transiucent as to be almost 
crystal, and into which the eye 
may penetrate to almost any 
depth; and on whose surface are 
reflected, as in a mirror, the dark- 
ened, graceful shadows of the 
mountain slopes. Add to these 
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Safy DD) DRAGS AS 
BEEZ Sew 


RLSLELEL SL SELCEV EWS 
Spend the Summer at 


DEER PARK. 


On the Crest of the 
0% Alleghanies. 


3000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 
SEASON OPENS JUNE 22d, 1896. 


This famous mountain hotel, situated 
at the summit of the Alleghanies, and 
directly upon the main live of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, has theadvantage 
of its splendid vestibuled express train 
service both east and west, and is there- 
fore readily accessible from all parts of 
the country. Itimore & Ohio 
trains stop at Deer Park during the sea- 
son. There are also a number of fur- 
nished cottages with facilities for 
housekeeping. 

hy — ond grounds are supplied 
with a ute’ ped rom 
the celebrated * Bo 
are lighted _ by electvicity. 

Russian Bat: and lar; 


men, an 
tennis ; 
billiard 
horses, carriages, ai ns, 
tally-ho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; 
in short, all the necessary adjuncts for 
the comfort, health or pleasure of 
patrons. 

For terms apply to GEO. D. Dre 
SHIELDS, Mana; r Baltimore and 
Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., up 
to June 10th; after that date 
Deer Park, Garrett County, Md. 


Pevavaevevavsevsver 
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things an atmosphere fragrant 
with the invigorating odor of the 
health-giving balsam, and so 
light and pure that the lungs 
seem suddenly to have increased 
to double their power, while 
one’s vitality has taken on a re- 
newed and strengthened life. 
Surround all of this with a frame- 
work of romance and the gentle 
grace of nature, and they will 
have the Adirondacks. 

The Adirondacks rroper occupy 
a considerable portion of the Em- 
pire State, and cover a region 
about as large as the state of 
Massachusetts. They stretch 
northward to Canada and south- 
ward nearly to the valley of the 
Mohawk, spreading from Lake 
Champlain northwest to the St. 
Lawrence River in rugged and 
mountainous surface, the plateau 
from which the greater peaks rise 
being elevated about 2,000 feet 
above the sea. There are five 
nearly parallel ranges of moun- 
tains traversing the region from 
southwest toward the northeast, 
and terminating in great promon- 
tories upon the shores of Lake 
Champlain. The most westerly 
of these is the ‘‘ Clinton Range,’* 
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Walter’s hel 
“IN THE MOUNTAINS OF PENNA.” 
WALTER’S5 PARK, WERNERSVILLE, PA. 








Only 2 hours from Philadelphia, All modern 
conveniences. Elevator, Electric Light, Steam 
Heat and Open Grates, Sun Parlor, Baths, Mas- 
sage. Swedish Wovements, Electricity. 

Address for Circulars, 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D. 


The PAXINOSA INN and COTTAGES Easton, P Pa. 
Beautiful mountain resort, C05 feet above 
tide-water. Artesian well; Shabiesthe and every 
entertainment for guests. Cuisine unsurpassed ; 
rates) peasonanle; two hours from N Y., via Cen- 
ra! 
WM. NEIL & HENRY AVERY, JR., Proprietors. 


. THE SHOREHAM.. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Ameriean and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE. 


THE VICTORIA 
Chicago, III. 


American Plan Hotel. 








Conducted in a manner to attract 
patronage of the best class. 


The Newport of Canada. 
QUSEN’S ROYAL HOTEL, 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Canada. 
Beautifully situated in private perk. on shore 
of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of the Niagara 
River, ten miles from Niagara Falls. Rates 
reasonable, Golf links, tennis lawns, coaching, 
riding, Gshing, boating, bathing. Send for illus- 
trate ’ circular, diagram and rates. McGaw & 
WINNETT, Proprietors. You can breakfast in New 
York and dine at Niagara-on-the-Lake by tak- 
ing Empire State Express. 


NEPTUNE BRINE BATHS 
For Rheumatism; Gout and Nervous Diseases. 


ASanatorium for those Seeking Health and Rest. 
A medical staff Loxperienced in the use of 
the Waters. 
peng vdeend appliances and mod- 
n improvements. 
ar Forms OF BATHS. 
VALUABLE MINERAL SPRINGS. 
NEPTUNE SPRING is a 67 percent Brine, 
conteiri he largest amount of Chloride of 
Calcium any Spring in the world. Location 
overlooks vnirty miles of Seneca Lake. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. 
WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, Manager, Watkins, N.Y. 








All approve 











al 
sometimes called the ‘ Adiron- 
dack Range,” beginning at the 
pass of Little Falls upon the Mo- 
hawk, and stretching many miles 
across the wilderness to the bold 
Trembleau Point at Port Kent, 
upon Lake Champlain. This 
ridge contains the highest peaks 
of the Adirondacks, Mount Taha. 
was or Marcy, the loftiest, rising 
5,337 feet, while Mounts Seward, 
McIntyre, Whiteface and several 


i other nearby exceed 5,000 feet. 


There are a multitude of peaks 
scattered through the region, and 
if there does not happen to be a 
big peak anywhere several lit- 
tle ones are usuaily found, over 
five hundred being enunierated, 
of which only a small proportion 
have yet received distinctive 
names. The stony summits of 
the higher peaks rise above all 
vegetation excepting mosses and 
dwarf Alpine plants. There are 
hundreds of beautiful lakes in the 
myriads of valleys among these 
peaks. From the summit of 
Whiteface about 60 can be count- 
ed, none, however, at any great 
distance. Their general level is 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet above the 
sea, the highest, Lake Perkins, 
being at over 4,000 feet elevation. 
Some of the lakes are quite large, 
while others cover only a few 
acres. Most of them are lovely 
and romantic in everything but 
their prosaic names, and their 
scenery, with the surrounding 
mountains and overspreading for- 
ests, is unsurpassed. 

This labyrinth of Adirondack 
lakes is connected by intricate 
systems of rivulets which go 
plunging down many cascades to 
get to the lower levels, their out- 


| lets discharging into several well- 


known rivers. 

This entire region is one vast 
sanitarium. The airis pure and 
bracing to a wonderful degree, 
and redolent with the aroma of 
the pine and balsam. Its atmos- 
phere is to the overworked a 
natural tonic, and it brings back 
the ruddy glow of health far 
quicker, and with much more cer- 
tainty, than medicines. Hay fever 
and asthmatic affections vanish 
like a morning mist before the 
summer suns, and there are 
those who attest the curative 
properties of this region in stub- 
born cases of rheumatism and 
chronic nervousness. 

A generation ago the pleasures 





NEW YORK 
THE JACKSON SANATORIUM, 
AT DANSVILLE, NEW YORK, 


Under the per- 
sonal care of regu- 
— educated and 


EsTABLISHED IN 1858. 


a character. 
Adelightful home 
for health and rest 
seekers. Baths, 
massage electric: 
ity, Swedish move- 
ments,. inunction, 
ete. Instruction 
in Hygiene and 
Physical Culture. 
A Health School 
where the invalid 
Main Buiting avsctutuy — —, —- 
Fire Proof. learns how to k 


well. 
For illustrated pamphlet, address P.O. Box 1881 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary. 


The Bartlett Cottages, 
FISHER’S ISLAND, N. Y. 


Seven Miles Seaward from New London, 
Conn. 


For cottages or rooms, with board 
and attendance, address as above. 


THE INN AT HIGH POINT. 


A high antade Summer resort among the 
pines; good air, good water, goo ood fi 
malaria, no files, no mosquitoes; boating, livery, 
music, etc. CHAS. ST. JOHN, Pout JERVIS, N. 


ROCKY POINT INN, 
Head of Fourth Lake. Fulton Chain, Adirondacks. 
OPEN JUNE 15th. For illustrated folder, &c. 
address 
Rocky Point Inn Company, Old Forge, N. Y 


EXCELSIOR SPRING HOTEL, 
Saratoga. N. Y., is unique in that it com- 
bines all the advantages ofa great resort with 
be _—s air, the quiet, and the greater freedom 

e country. ow open third season ae 
path... F management. BR lustrated bookle 
Cc. W. .AWRENCE, Proprister. 




















e? THE CONKLIN, ¢? 
Richfield Perings, N. N.Y. Pleasantly located 
on East Mai ed lawns ; spacious ver- 

andas ; large airy rooms, high ceil ngs ; excel- 
lent table and oN. Address, for circular 
and rates, MRS. L. G. CONKLIN, Lock Box 27. 


RICHFIELD SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Twenty-second Season. 


SPRING HOUSE 


Open Jane 20th to October. 


New York Office: 
Windsor Hotel. T. R. PROCTOR. 


ADIRONDACKS. 


Sacandaga Lake Hotel, 


OPEN ALL YEAR. 

Overlooking two beautiful Lakes, 4 miles each; 
85 mountain peaks can be seen from porches. 
Fresh v egeennes, milk, butter, eggs, etc., from 
our own 

Everything first-class. The best of city refer- 
ences given. J. THOMAS STEARD 

Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., Se. ¥. 
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The Shelburne, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


On the Ocean Front. 
*K—_ 


Every convenience, including hot and 
cold sea water baths and passenger eleva- 
tor. Write for illustrated booklet. 








J. D. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 


TEE WINDSOR, 
CAPE MAY, N. J. 

Directly on the beach. Excellent «uriving, 

boating, fishing and sea vathing. Full sea-view 


piazzas. For terms, etc., address 
R. HALPIN. 


THE ENGLESIDE HOTEL, 
BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 











OPENS JUNE 13TH. 

Accommodates 350 guests. Hot sea 
water baths in the house, and all the 
desirable adjuncts of a modern hotel 
home by the sea. 

Beach Haven is noted for its match- 
less bay for sailing and fishing, its 
superb bathing, and its immunity from 
Hay Fever, and the select class of its 
patrons. 

Send for new illustrated book. 

RoBErRT B. ENGLE, Prop’r. 


ON THE OCEAN FRONT! 


“The Paradise of Wate’ Places.” 
SEVEN MILES BELOW LONG BRANCH. 


MONMOUTH HOUSE, 
Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 


OPEN FROM JUNE 20 to OCTOBER. 
ENJAMIN H. YARD, Proprietor. 
rite for descriptive mphiet, containing 

terms and information. New York Office, “ Sco- 
fields’,” Metropolitan Building, Madison Sq. 


THE PARKER GUN 
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Grand American Handicap, 
Perfect Construction,  '996- 

Always Reliable. Catalogue. 


PARKER BROS., 


29 and 31 Cherry Street, 


ny f3 Fre whew Ty MERIDEN, CT. 
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of a summer in these great woods 
was known only to those who 
had the hardihood to endure long 


stage or wagon journeys, and 
were willing to put up with the 
most primitive of accommodation 
in the crude taverns or camps. 
To-day there is scattered through- 
out the region a score of as excel- 
lent summer hotels as can be 
found anywhere, houses in which 
every luxury and convenience of 
the best metropolitan types may 
be found. In addition to these 
more pretentious caravansaries, 
there are a large number of more 
modest but none the less com- 
fortable hotels where people may 
enjoy a happy freedom from the 
thraldom of fashion, and where 
the chief occupations of the day 
partake of tramping, boating, 
fishing or shooting, rather than 
of fancy dress balls or coaching 
parties. Fashion and the Adi- 
rondacks are incongruous. It is 
a region, and always will be, 
where the negligee costume 
reigns supreme, and where man 
will go to seek the beautiful in 
nature rather than the conven. 
tionalities and creations of mod- 
ern life. 

That the railroads have pene- 
trated this region and pushed 
into it from every side is a public 
benefaction, for in doing so they 
have brought it almost to our 
doors, and made it so easily ac- 


-cessible that a man may attend 


to business in New York or Bos- 
ton to-day and breakfast in the 
heart of the Adirondack woods 
to-morrow. And in accomplish- 
ing this they have but little, if 
any, destroyed the charm of the 
region, which is in its isolation 
from all things which smack of 
the hurry and turmoil of our 
modern city life. 

Those to whom the beautiful 
face of the Adirondacks is a 
familiar one, those who know its 
fascinating and winsome smiles, 
who have breathed its fragrant, 
heaven-brewed air, need no 
further inducement to tempt 
them to fly thither at every op- 
portunity. To those who have 
never spent asummer’s vacation 
within the fascinating confines of 
this beautiful region, it may be 
said that they have yet before 
them a visit to the most attract- 
ive of America’s pleasure 
grounds. 





Al MONG the great number of thor- 
oughly equipped sanitoriums, there 
is none better fitted by nature and art 
to give absolute rest than the Jackson 
Sanitorium at Dansville, New York. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


The Republican Convention at St. 
Louis is already ancient history, and 
the attention of the country is fixed 
upon the marshaling of the Democratic clans for 
the tremendous struggle that seems destined to oc- 
cur at Chicago in the second week of July. Thus 
far the expected has happened at every step in the 
unfolding of the season’s political developments. 
For several months it has been clear that this year’s 
campaign was to be fought upon well-defined ques- 
tions of monetary and fiscal policy, and that ambig- 
uous positions would not be tolerated. It was ap- 
parent to discerning men that the Republican party 
at St. Louis would nominate Major McKinley for 
the presidency, and would adopt a resolution de. 
claring in the most unmistakable terms for the main- 
tenance of the existing gold standard and against 
the free coinage of silver. Furthermore, it was 
equally well-understood that a group of Western 
silver advocates, led by Mr. Teller, of Colorado, and 
his fellow members of the Senatorial free-silver 
group, would present a minority resolution in favor 
of free silver, and upon its rejection at the hands of 
the majority would withdraw from the gathering 
and immediately sever their relations with the Re- 
publican party. It was perfectly well known that 
these free-silver bolters would immediately issue an 
appeal to the country and enter into communication 
with the Populists, the free-silver Democrats, and 
the other organized bodies of free-silver advocates, 
with a view to forming the largest possible combi- 
nation against the Republicans and gold-standard 
men. No cut-and-dried politicai programme ever 
moved to its consummation with greater smoothness 
than the one we have thus summed up. 


According to 
the 


Programme. 


The Republican convention was unan- 
imous to a man upon every plank in 
* the elaborate and strenuous platform 
that was offered by the resolutions committee, ex- 
cept the plank declaring for the gold standard. Our 
readers will remember that last month we expressed 
the opinion that not more than one-tenth of the del- 
egates to the St. Louis convention would represent 
the free-silyer doctrine. Our estimate was not seri- 
ously amiss ; for when the roll of the convention 
was called it was found that about one-ninth of the 
delegates were against the gold plank, so called, and 
in favor of Mr. Teller’s resolution demanding free 


The Gold Plank 
at 
St. Louis. 


coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to1. The vote 
which rejected Mr. Teller’s substitute was 81814 to 
10544, while the vote which indorsed the majority 
proposition was 81214 to 1104g. The money plank as 
actually adopted reads as follows: 

The Republican party is unreservedly for sound money. 
It caused the enactment of the law providing for the 
resumption of specie payment in 1879; since then every 
dollar has been as good as gold. We are unalterably 
opposed to every measure calculated to debase our cur- 
rency or impair the credit of our country. We are, 
therefore, opposed to the free coinage of silver, except 
by international agreement with the leading commercial 
nations of the world, which we pledge ourselves to 
promote, and until such agreement can be obtained the 
existing gold standard must be preserved. All our silver 
and paper currency must be maintained at parity with 
gold, and we favor all measures designed to maintain 
inviolable the obligations of the United States and all 
our money, whether coin or paper, at the present stand- 
ard, the standard of the most enlightened nations of the 
earth, 

This utterance has been accepted by the conserva- 
tive business and financial interests of the country 
as entirely satisfactory to them. It is free from 
ambiguity, and it gives clear assertion to the idea 
that the United States ought to continue to measure 
values, and to interpret contracts which call for the 
payment of money, by standards that shall not 
be different from those recognized and employed 
throughout the great world of commerce and ex- 
change. It accepts the judgment of a business 
world which has its universal laws and methods, 
and which denies that money standards can properly 
be made a local or a national affair. 


So fully predetermined was the course 
of the convention that the crowds of 
men who had assembled to share in 
what might prove to be the exciting scenes of a 
great occasion found little to reward their journey. 
The attempt on the part of Mr. Platt as leader of 
the New York delegation to make it appear that 
the adoption of a definite money plank was at first 
very doubtful, and that the outcome was due to his 
valiant efforts at St. Louis as a champion of the 
existing standard, was a bit of by-play intended to 
impress some of Mr. Platt’s followers in his own 
state. The Republican party had made up its mind 
on the currency question weeks in advance of the 
convention ; and the story widely published that the 


Harmony in 
he 


Convention. 
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doughty Mr. Platt compelled the reluctant Mr. 
Hanna to abandon a proposed monetary straddle, 
was purely apocryphal. So far as we have been able 
to ascertain, no other of the presidential candidates 
had made his desire for a strong sound-money plank 
so positively known to his supporters as had Mr. 








HON. MARCUS A. HANNA, OF OHIO, 
Chairman National Republican Campaign Committee. 


McKinley. It was entirely proper, even if somewhat 
stupidly perfunctory, that the other candidates 
should be presented to the convention and that their 
supporters should pay them the honor of a vote, al- 
though the result was a foregone conclusion. At the 
end of the roll call, Senator Thurston, of Nebraska, 
—who was permanent chairman of the convention, 
and whose eloquence and efficiency were rewardec 
with much praise,--announced that 66114 votes had 
been cast for William McKinley, 841g for Thomas 
B. Reed, 611g for Matthew S. Quay, 58 for Levi P 
Morton, 351g for William B. Allison, and 1 for Don 
Cameron. Excepting that which had been led by 
Mr. Platt of New York, none of the opposition to 
Mr. McKinley had been of a disagreeable or person- 
ally malicious character ; and it was therefore en- 
tirely easy for the great convention to proceed at 
once to make the selection of the Ohio candidate 
heartily unanimous. A very influential minority 


of the New York delegates, led by Ex Senator War- 
ner Miller, had stoutly resented the tactics employed 
by Mr. Platt ; and doubtless the majority of intelli- 
gent Republican voters in the State of New York 
were in sympathy with Mr. Miller and the so-called 
‘* Better Element ”’ of the party as against Mr. Platt 
and his machine organization. No Republican nom- 
ination has ever been more kindly received by the 
party as a whole than has that of Mr. McKinley. 


Selecting a The question of a vice-presidential 
“Running Mate’ nomination involved enough of un- 

for McKinley. —_ certainty to keep the delegates on 
the qui vive for a few hours ; but there was nothing 
disputatious or controversial in the friendly rivalry 
for that honor excepting Mr. Platt’s offensive at 
tempt to force Governor Morton upon the conven- 
tion for the second place, contrary to the Governor’s 
own instructions, and to the obvious embarrassment 
of those who were still pretending that their mission 
at St. Louis was to secure first place for Mr. Morton. 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who made the nominating 
speech in behalf of Governor Morton, was able to 
checkmate Mr. Platt’s humiliating scheme, and to 
convince the convention and the country that Gov- 
ernor Morton was not a yearning aspirant for two 
great offices at the same time. Asa harmony maker, 





HON. WARNER MILLER, OF NEW YORK, 
Anti- Platt Candidate for Governor. 
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HON. GARRET A. HOBART, OF NEW JERSEY, VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE. 


Mr. Depew was as felicitous as usual ; and doubt- 
less the convention would have been very glad to 
nominate him for the vice-presidency if his ap- 
proval could have been obtained. The desire of Mr. 
McKinley’s supporters was to secure the consent of 
Speaker Reed to allow his name to be used for 
second place on the ticket ; but Mr. Reed cannot be 
blamed for preferring to keep his position of im- 
mense power and influence in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, rather than to enter upon the dignified 
but not directly authoritative office of the vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Reed and Mr. Depew, therefore, not 
being available, the choice of the convention finally 
lay between the Hon. Garret A. Hobart, of New 
‘Jersey, and the Hon. Henry Clay Evans, of Tennessee. 
Either of these candidates would have been accept- 
able to the Republican party asa whole ; but it was 


deemed wise to select an Eastern man, and Mr. Ho- 
bart was accordingly chosen upon the first ballot. 
It is true that the name of this gentleman is not a 
household word throughout the country, but he is 
very well known to the active Republican politicians 
by reason of his membership for some years in the 
National Committee, and by reason also of his prom- 
inent participation in national conventions and party 
conclaves. He has been the favorite of New Jersey 
Republicans for the United States senatorship on 
perhaps more than one occasion ; but New Jersey is 
usually a Democratic state, and that accounts for the 
fact that Mr. Garret A. Hobart has not hitherto been 
one of the conspicuous public men at Washington. 
The esteem in which his fellow-citizens of New 
Jersey hold him was shown by remarkable ovations, 
joined in by men of all parties, when he returned. 
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MRS. GARRET A. HOBART, 


Mr. Hobart was born in Long Branch, 


Who is is 
Garret A N. J., 52 years ago, and is therefore one 
Hobart? year younger than Mr. McKinley. He is 


a graduate of Rutgers College, and studied law in 
the town of Paterson, where he now lives. For 


thirty years,—that is, since 


of a great many manufacturing companies, and 
several railroad corporations. He is said to bea 
man of more than usually agreeable personality, 
who is greatly respected by all those who know 
him. He is one of the three arbitrators for the Joint 
Traffic Association,—a fact which testifies to the 
high esteem in which rival railroad companies 
have held him both for his ability and judgment, 
and also for his rectitude and impartiality. Mrs. 
Hobart is the daughter of the late Mr. Socrates Tut- 
tle, one of the foremost lawyers of New Jersey, in 
whose office Mr. Hobart as a young man studied for 
his profession. One of the fortunate circumstances 
of Mr. Hobart’s nomination lies in the fact that 
there is undoubted sympathy and friendship be- 
tween him and Mr. McKinley. 


The Vice-Presi- 1+ has sometimes happened in the Re- 
dent Should ‘‘Har- publican National Conventions: that 

a the vice-presidential place on the 
ticket has been awarded to a defeated and dis- 
gruntled faction, as a means of making it more cer- 
tain that this faction will not sulk in its tents 
through the campaign. Thus the New York dele- 
gation,—which is usually at the centre of such plot- 
ting and mischief-making as the circumstances of a 
convention will permit,—expects as a matter of 
course to be placated and brought into line by be- 
ing allowed to name ‘the second member of the 
ticket. The consequences of this method of com- 
pleting the ticket have not always been fortunate 
for the country. The vice-president ought to be 
one of the closest of the president’s advisers, and he 
ought to be upon such terms of good understanding 
with the administration that in case of the presi- 





he was 22 years old,—he [-,——- ; 
has practiced law asa mem- ] > 
ber of the Paterson bar. He 
has rendered his state much 
service in both branches of 
the legislature, and has 
been at different times 
Speaker of the House and 
President of the State Sen- 
ate. In the recent regen- 
eration of New Jersey poli- 
tics and the rescue of the 
state government from 2a 
most corrupt and immoral 
control, Mr. Hobart has 
been one of the conspicuous 
leaders. He is a man of 
very considerable wealth, 
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and is president of several see me lg ea it 
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local corporations in the oy 
nature of water companies, 
gas companies, street and 
suburban railways, and the 
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like. He is also a member 
of the boards of directors 


THE HOBART RESIDENCE, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY. 
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SENATOR PETTIGREW, 


SENATOR DUBOIS, 
of South Dakota. 


of Idaho. 


LEADERS OF THE FREE-SILVER BOLT 


dent’s death there would be no likelihood of any 
marked change of policy or any re arrangement of 
the cabinet. An illustration lies near enough at 
hand. As matters have stood during the present 
administration, the death .of President Cleveland 
might have precipitated the most overwhelming 
financial panic this country has ever experienced. 
While Mr. Cleveland has been doing battle for the 
gold standard,—with a firmness and boldness that 
his enemies recognize and admit as freely as his 
friends, not hesitating to emit issue after issue of 
gold bonds in pursuance of his policy, his whole 
cabinet working with him in the most aggressive 
fashion for the maintenance of gold payments,— 
nobody has ever heard that Vice President Steven- 
son is in sympathy with the President. On the con 
trary, it has been generally understood that Vice- 
‘President Stevenson is in favor of the free coinage 
of silver. 


a ies Thus if, in any one of several emergencies 
in which have arisen within the past two 
Point. years, death had overtaken the President, 
nobody could have guessed the consequences. Vice- 
President Stevenson would have entered the White 
House, and in all likelihood the cabinet would have 
been promptly reconstructed. Congress having re- 
fused specifically to authorize the issuance of bonds, 
it is easy to believe that Mr. Stevenson would have 
thought it neither lawful nor expedient that he 
should fall back upon an obsolete statute of twenty 
years ago which by accident remains unrepealed, 
and borrow gold to keep replenishing the shrinking 
redemption fund. He might easily enough have 
felt himself justified in instructing his new Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that silver dollars are full legal 
tender, and that they are ‘‘ coin’’ within the mean- 





SENATOR CANNON, 
of Utah, 


SENATOR TELLER, 
of Colorado. 


FROM THE ST. LOUIS CONVENTION. 


ing of those laws which make government notes 
and securities redeemable in lawful coin of the 
United States. Gold would under such circum. 
stances probably have commanded a premium, and 
the situation would have presented many very diffi- 
cult and perplexing aspects. Nothing, therefore, 
could be more ill-advised than the nomination for 
vice-president of a man whose views of public 
policy upon the most pressing issues of the day are 
not known to bein harmony with those of the can- 
didate for the presidency. In the case of the selec- 
tion of Mr. Garret A. Hobart it happens, fortu- 
nately, that there is a complete understanding and 
agreement between the two men nominated at St. 
Louis; and, as regards the money plank in partic- 
ular, the one candidate will stand as unequivocally 
for the maintenance of the existing gold standard 
as will the other. 


The Protection Luere remains little to be said about 
Banner Flaunted the other planks of the St. Louis plat- 

— form. It was to be taken for granted 
that the resolutions would arraign the Democratic 
Congress and the administration of Mr. Cleveland 
for the revenue deficiency and the increase in the 
bonded debt, and that the expression of allegiance 
to the policy of a protective tariff would be more 
unqualified than at any previous time No man 
who has observed the drift of politics will deny that 
never before since the party was founded has the 
Republican camp had so few free traders in it as 
this year. The platform also demands the restora- 
tion of the reciprocity treaties, and it is promised 
that sugar and wool shall have protection restored 
to them. Discriminating duties in favor of goods 
imported in American ships are advocated as a plan 
for the more rapid growth of our merchant marine. 











VICE-PRESIDENT ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
From a new photograph. 


The planks which deal with our for- 


A Clear-Cut r en 
Foreign eign relations are by no means timid or 
reiiey. of doubtful meaning. The Republican 


party now stands committed to the following propo- 
sitions, which for brevity we condense, while retain- 
ing in general the phraseology of the platform: 

1. The Hawaiian Islands should be controlled by 
the United States, and no foreign power should be 
permitted to interfere with them. 

2. The Nicaragua Canal should be built, owned 
and operated by the United States. 

3. By the purchase of the Danish Islands, we 
should secure a much needed naval station in the 
East Indies. 

4, American citizens and American property in 
Armenia and elsewhere in Turkey must be abso- 
lutely protected at all hazards, and at any cost. 
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5. The United States has the 
right, in reassertion of the 
Monroe Doctrine, to respond to 
the appeals of any American 
state for friendly intervention in 
case of European encroachment. 

6. We hopefully look forward 
to the eventual withdrawal of 
the European powers from this 
hemisphere. 

7. [Touching the annexation 
of Canada], the ultimate union 
of all the English-speaking part 
of the continent by the full con- 
sent of its inhabitants is hope- 
fully anticipated. 

8. The government of Spain 
has lost control of Cuba, is un- 
able to protect the property or 
lives of resident American citi- 
zens, and cannot comply with 
treaty obligations ; and there- 
fore the United States should 
actively use its influence and 
good offices to restore peace and 
give independence to the island. 

These propositions are cer- 
tainly definite ; and. taken in 
connection with the proposed 
renewal of reciprocity treaties, 
they constitute a foreign policy 
that ought to keep the next 
Secretary of State sufficiently 
busy. Nothing is said any- 
where in the platform about in- 
ternational arbitration. 





As to the navy, the 
following sentence 
suffices to show where 
the party stands: ‘‘ We there- 
fore favor the continued en- 
largement of the navy, and a 
complete system of harbor and 
seacoast defenses.”’ The subject of immigra- 
tion is dealt with as follows: ‘‘We demand 
that the immigration laws be thoroughly enforced 
and so extended as to exclude from entrance to the 
United States those who can neither read nor 
write.’’ As to the reform of the civil service, the 
following plank is at once concise and satisfactory : 
‘“‘The civil service law was placed on the statute 
book by the Republican party, which has always 
sustained it, and we renew our repeated declara- 
tions that it shall be thoroughly and honestly en- 
forced and extended wherever practicable.’’ Other 
planks demand a free and unrestricted ballot, con- 
demn lynching, favor a national board to arbitrate 
the sort of disputes that lead to railway strikes, and 
favor the pending homestead bill. Of those ambigu- 
ous platitudes which areso frequent in most American 


The Other 
Planks. 
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political platforms only two can be found in this 
one. The first of these is a meaningless expression 
of sympathy “ for all wise and legitimate efforts to 
lessen and prevent the evils of intemperance and 
promote morality.”’ 
Republican party is mindful of the rights and in- 
terests of women, and proceeds with a number of 
sentences which are merely silly and which carefully 
make no allusion to the suffrage question. The plat- 
form as a whole is the most frank, straight-forward 








Drawn for the Journal. 
PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 


The other informs us that the. 


and well-constructed document of its kind that any 
great party in the United States has adopted for 
many years. 


We have alluded to all its planks except 
one, which we have reserved for a little 
further comment, and which does not 
seem to us to be as honest and frank a statement of 
party policy as the rest of the platform. This plank 
deals with the admission of territories, and its first 
sentence sums it allup: ‘‘ We favor the admission 
of the remaining territories at the earliest practica- 
ble date, having due regard to the interests of the 
people of the territories and of the United States.”’ 
The remaining territories are not mentioned by 
name; but, as most of our readers know, they are New 
Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma. These three terri- 
tories are actively clamoring for admission, and all 
of them had expected to secure the boon at the 
hands of Congress during its recent session. If there 

is one thing more than anything else that the Re- 

publican party, as the situation now shapes itself, 

has good reason squarely and avowedly to oppose, it 

is the admission in the near future of these three 

territories. A careful reading of the sentence 
quoted above will show that the platform makers 
did not intend to give an open and candid expression 
of opinion on this subject. 


Admission 
0 


Territories. 


Several years ago the Republican party, 
believing itself under the practical ne- 
cessity of admitting North and South 
Dakota and the territory of Washington, surprised 
the country by going further and admitting also 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming. More recently, upon 
the urgent advice of leading Republican politicians, 
Utah has been admitted. It was believed that no 
matter how solidly Democratic the South might re- 
main, and no matter how adverse might be the for- 
tunes of the Republican party in the doubtful or 
variable states of the East, the Republican control 
of the Senate would be certainly assured for a long 
period of years by virtue of Republican success in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, and Utah. But what has been 
the result of this piece of party policy upon the 
position of the Republican party itself? If it had 
not been for the representation of these new states 
in the United States Senate, Congress last winter 
would have passed the Dingley bill for the relief of 
the revenues, and the President would have been ac- 
corded authority to borrow gold on advantageous 
terms. These very states which were relied upon to 
perpetuate the Republican control of the Senate, are 
now promising to hold the balance of power in the 
Senate in such a way as to make it impossible for 
the Republicans to enact any monetary or revenue 
laws for some years to come, even though McKinley 
should be triumphantly elected and the House of 
Representatives should continue to have as large a 
Republican majority as it contains to-day. 


Some Recent 
History. 
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The bolt at the St. Louis convention, 
though headed by Senator Teller 
and the Colorado de).7ation, was 
actively managed by Senators Pettigrew of South 
Dakota, Dubois of Idaho, and Cannon of Utah. 
Whether their cause wins or fails in the November 
election, these gentlemen will remain for some time 
to come in their seats in the United States Senate ; 
and they,—with several other Western senators 
elected as Republicans standing shoulder to shoulder 
with them, and by a coalition with the group of 
Populist senators,—estimate that it will be entirely 
feasible for them as a silver group to hold the bal: 
ance of power and obstruct legislation at least for 
several years tocome. The prospect is not a pleas- 
ant one for those who like definite action in public 
affairs. Nevertheless every far-seeing man must 
recognize the fact that the peculiar structure of the 
United States Senate bids fair to deadlock all im- 
portant legislation touching financial questions, at 
- least through the remaining years of the present 
century. In view of the fact, then, that the admis- 
sion of these sparsely populated territories is proving 
to be the most injurious policy ever adopted by the 
Republican party, so far as its own welfare is con- 
cerned, there can be no important reason why Re- 
publicans should be zealous for the immediate ad- 
mission of Oklahoma, New Mexico and Arizona, 


The Bolt Led 


% 
Western Senators. 
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HON, WILLIAM C. WHITNEY, OF NEW YORK, 


* 





with the almost certain prospect of adding thereby 
six more anti-Republican, free-silver senators to the 
able group whose obstructive policy was so clearly 
disclosed last winter. 


Free Silver ang Until the Maryland and Minnesota 
the Democratic State Democratic conventions opposed 
Situation. the strongly running tide, the Western 
and Southern conventions had been declaring with 
such overwhelming majorities and such unmistak- 
able enthusiasm for a free silver plank at the Chicago 
convention that it had begun to seem absolutely cer- 
tain that the free silver men would not only find 
themselves with the simple majority needful to 
adopt a platform, but also with the requisite two- 
thirds majority which the custom of National Dem- 
ocratic Conventions demands for the choice of the 
presidential nominee. The administration Demo- 
erats seemed to have lost their credit altogether. 
The Kentucky convention had followed the lead of 
Blackburn, repudiating Carlisle and gold; Secretary 
Hoke Smith had shown himself unable to influence 
the Georgia Democrats, Secretary J. Sterling Morton 
was similarly disregarded in his own State of Ne- 
braska, Postmaster-General Wilson had a like ex- 
perience in West Virginia, and there seemed no 
chance to avert the adoption ofa free-silver plat- 
form, and the nomination of a free-silver candidate 
at Chicago. On the 17th of June President Cleve- 
land issued a strong appeal to the sound-money 
Democrats. He urged them to do their utmost to 
prevent the party from taking a position which he 
believed would lead it to defeat and to ruin. Hon. 
William C. Whitney, Ex-Secretary of the Navy, 
who was on the eve of sailing for Europe, changed 
his plans and announced ‘his intention to throw 
himself into the struggle between the Democratic 
factions. Mr. Whitney is considered the most con- 
summate manager and tactician in the Democratic 
party. 1t was due to his strategy that President 
Cleveland four years ago received the nomination at 
the hands of an obviously reluctant and unwilling 
party. But the situation is quite different this year, 
and at best it seems a very forlorn hope that Mr. 
Whitney proposes to lead, in the early days of this 
month, at Chicago. He refuses to be considered as 
a candidate for the Presidency ; but it is not un- 
likely that if his efforts against silver should be suc- 
cessful, he would be obliged to accept a nomination 
on his own platform. Ex-Governor Pattison of 
Pennsylvania is perhaps the most available of all 
the other Eastern candidates whose names have 
been mentioned. 


The attempt to induce the Democrats at 
é Chicago to accept Senator Teller as their 

Chicago. —_ candidate is not very likely to succeed. 
The experiment of 1872, when Horace Greeley bolted 
the nomination of Grant and was accepted as their 
candidate by the Democrats, was too disastrous to 
be repeated twenty-four years later. Moreover, only 
one-fourth of the St. Louis delegates who voted for 
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free silver joined the group of bolters; and the 
smallness of the secession detracted from Mr. Tel- 
ler’s prestige. Governor Campbell, of Ohio, and 
Governor Matthews, of Indiana, are prominent as- 
pirants, and they represent the class of men who, 
though willing enough to accept a free-silver plat- 
form, have not posed as free-silver apostles. Mr. 
William R. Morrison, of Illinois, who under different 





EX GOVERNOR BOIES, OF IOWA. 


circumstances would be exceedingiy prominent as a 
candidate, is not a free-silver man, and at the same 
time is not known as a strongly avowed advocate of 
the gold standard. If the free-silver men have 
their way, Ex-Governor Boies of Iowa will be more 
likely perhaps than any other man to receive the 
nomination. It must not be forgotten that Vice- 
President Stevenson has a strong following, and that 
if he should make known his willingness to run 
upon a free-silver platform he might find himself, 
after a few ballots, the choice of the convention. 


A Spli Altogether the situation promises a con- 
plit : ° 

Almost vention of great excitement ; anda bolt 
Inevitable. i, apparently inevitable, no matter 

which wing of the party may find itself in the ma- 

jority. The chances are that the silver men will be 

able easily to prevent the adoption of a gold plat- 





form, and that the gold men, by virtue of the two- 
thirds rule, will be able to prevent the nomination of 
a free-silver candidate. The only logical outcome of 
such a situation would be the repudiation of the 
two-thirds rule, followed by the withdrawal of the 
gold men from the convention. In case of such a 
result, the sound money Democrats would nominate 
a separate ticket— when the ex-Republican ‘ Tel- 
lerites,’’ with the Populists, and the so-called Silver 
Party, meeting later in the month at St. Louis, 
would probably indorse the ticket nominated by the 
free-silver Democracy-dt Chicago. But the event is 
too near for any further attempt at prophesying ; 
and our readers will know for themselves before the 
middle of the month just what shape the presiden- 
tial campaign is going to assume. Every one seems 
glad, led it be said, that there isa prospect of a fight_ 
to the finish on the silver question. 


The Prohibitionists freely admit that 
this is not their year. They held their 
convention in Pittsburgh in the closing 
days of May, and nominated for president Mr. 
Joshua Levering, of Baltimore, Md., and for vice- 
president Mr. Hale Johnson, of Illinois. These can- 
didates belong to the so-called ‘‘ narrow-gauge ”’ 
wing of the party, holding to the view that it is the 
business of the Prohibitionists to stick to the tem- 
perance question and not to make opinions upon 


Meanwhile, 


the 
Prohibitionists. 


HON. JOSHUA LEVERING, OF MARYLAND, 
Prohibitionist candidate for the Presidency. 
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other subjects a test of allegiance. The attempt to 
capture the convention for free silver failed; and 
the platform as adopted deals only with the tem- 
perance question, taking the well-known position 
in favor of laws against the manufacture, import, 
export, interstate transport and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. The convention was a large one, and a 
test of strength between the factions was had on the 
question of the adoption of a free-silver plank. The 
proposition was defeated by a vote of 427 to 388. 
The “ broad-gauge’’ men were led by Ex-Governor 
St. John of Kansas. Failing to impress their views 
upon the convention, this wing withdrew and nomi- 
nated a separate ticket, headed by Mr. C. E. Bentley, 
of Nebraska, for President, and Mr. J. H. Southgate, 
of North Carolina, for Vice-Fresident. The platforin 
declared for free silver, woman suffrage and a 
variety of other reforms in addition to prohibition 
of manufacture and sale of alcoholic drinks; and this 
faction will doubtless take a much livelier interest 
this year in the silver question than in the suppres- 
sion of the rum traffic. 
Every year, in late spring or early sum- 
mer, when conditions of unequal temper- 
ature in the vast Mississippi valley cause 
conflict between hot and cold air currents, electric 
storms are generated and resistless eddies on a huge 
scale known as tornadoes are an accompanying inci- 
dent of the atmospheric disturbance. Many of these 
tornadoes spend their force on the open prairie, 
while some of them cut clean swaths through dense 
forests. Sometimes, however, they devastate towns 
and villages, and in the month of May several such 
calamities were recorded. The most appalling, how- 
ever, that has ever visited the Mississippi valley was 
the tornado which culminated in St. Louis on the 
afternoon of May 27. It swept across the city from 
the southwest, wrought devastation along the river 
banks, and tore through the heart of East St. Louis, 
on the Illinois side of the river. Nearly five hun- 
dred people altogether lost their lives in conse- 
quence of this storm, and the'loss of property seems 
to have aggregated about twenty millions of dollars, 
half of the amount falling upon the residents of the 
city of St. Louis, while most of the other half was 
entailed upon property on the east side of the river. 
The track of the tornado lay somewhat south of the 
principal business district of St. Louis, but a con- 
siderable portion of the comely and prosperous 
city was swept away. Characteristic American 
energy and buoyancy will quickly rebuild the muti- 
lated area and remove visible evidences of the dis- 
aster; but the memory of it all will remain as the 
greatest calamity in the history of St. Louis. Watu- 
. rally the tornado distracted local attention from prep- 
arations for the Republican convention which was 
soon to meet in St. Louis; but the community 
quickly recovered its equipoise, and a little more 
than two weeks later the vast concourse of visitors 
from all parts of the country was received and en- 
tertained as if nothing had happened. 


The 
St. Louis 
Tornado. 
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The first session of the Fifty-fourth 
Congress, which came to an end on the 
eleventh day of June, was noteworthy 
for its brevity, as compared with the correspond- 
ing sessions of recent Congresses. For little else 
was the session remarkable. In the first few 
weeks of its life an unusual degree of interest was 
developed in the proceedings of this Congress by 
President Cleveland’s message on the Venezuelan 
question, but so far as Congress itself was con- 
cerned, the Venezuelan episode ended for the time 
being with the passage of the law creating the Com- 
mission. Then succeeded a long debate on Cuban 
belligerency, with the details of which our readers 
have been made familiar. It might naturally have 
been expected that the government’s recent finan- 
cial embarrassments, and the demonstrated insuf- 
ficiency of the national revenues to meet the na- 
tional needs, would have caused the prompt passage 
of some measure for the immediate increase of Uncle 
Sam’sincome. The crisis seemed to demand such 
action, and it was the part of broad and construct- 
ive statesmanship to secure it. But from the first it 
was perfectly evident that the Senate, as at present 
composed, would make futile every effort to amend 
the revenue system unless the House of Represent- 
atives could be induced to accept some proposition 
having in it the free coinage of silver at 16 to1. This 


Adjournment 
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Congress. 














RUSSIAN PEASANTS AT THE CORONATION, 
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suggestion the House resolutely refused to entertain, 
and the result has been the utter absence of any legis- 
lation looking to present or future financial relief. 
In the face of this fact! the wisdom of passing a 
river and harbor bill calling for appropriations of 
$12,600.000 may be fairly questioned, and yet the re- 
passing of this bill over President: Cleveland’s veto 
shows the determined attitude of both House and 

















THE METROPOLITAN OF KIEFF, 
Who officiated at the coronation of the Czur. 
Photograph by Denier, St. Petersburg. 


Senate. The appropriations authorized for fortifi- 
cations ($7,397,888) seem by no means extravagant 
. when the defenseless condition of our seaports is 
considered, although this sum exceeds the aggregate 
of all appropriations for this purpose made since 
1888. The naval appropriations were also liberal, as 
compared with those of former years, but the in- 
crease was by no means excessive. A few impor- 
tant bills await action at the next session, which will 
meet in December. Among these the bankruptcy 
bill, which has passed the house, and the Arizona 
and New Mexico statehood bills, which have been 
favorably reported, will probably receive early con- 
sideration. The Nicaragua Canal bill and the bill 
to liquidate the indebtedness of the Pacific railways 
to the government are 2iso upon the calendar. 


While the citizens of the United States 

Coronation are preparing to elect a ruler for four 
of the Czar. years, the Russian nation has in a suf- 
ficiently emphatic fashion approved of the succes- 
sion of Nichclas II. to the throne of his father. The 
splendid pageantry at Moscow has been described at 
such length in the daily papers that it is unneces- 
sary to attempt to condense into paragraph pem- 
mican the square yards of magnificent descriptions 
which filled the press of Europe and America. The 
ceremony was very gorgeous and impressive. It 


The 
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cost $25,000,000, and some critics are asking to what 
purpose is all this waste. But a Russian coronation 
does not cost more, if we reckon the average life of a 
Czar at twenty years, than the United States or the 
United Kingdom will spend in a similar period over 
general and presidential elections. Considering the 
vastness of the Russian Empire, the inertness of the 
minds of the millions over whom the Czar reigns, 

and the immense importance of compelling both 
ruler and ruled to realize the existence of each other, 

it is unnecessary to regard the coronation ceremonial 

as excessive or extravagant. It is, indeed, more 

than probable that it was a very economical invest- 

ment. The spectacle of the illuminated Kremlin 

and the swarming millions may have impressed 

some of the Asiatic delegates to such an extent as to 

nip, as with a frost, vague schemes of revolt that 

might have cost Russia ten times the millions 

squandered at Moscow. 


The part played by the clergy at the 
coronation was to Westerners the most 
interesting and suggestive feature of 
theceremony. The coronation took place in the cathe 
dral. Before the Czar and his wife could take their 
seats, or be enthroned, they must kneel before the 
sacred icons. Before the coronation service began the 
Metropolitan of St. Petersburg confronted the Czar, 
and in a loud voice challenged him to make public 
profession of the orthodox faith before all his faith 
ful subjects. Not until the Czar had done this, read- 
ing the solemn declaration in a clear, firm voice, was 
the ceremony permitted to proceed. After he had 
received the blessing of the Metropolitan, the Czar 
was free to crown himself, and the august ceremo- 
nial went on to the end without interruption, amid 
the singing of the choir and the sweet- voiced music 
of church bells. What a vista of victory of spirit 
over matter does not this coronation open up, and 
how little the fierce old predecessor of the Roman- 
offs, who selected the Greek faith rather than that 
of the Jew, the Moslem or the Roman, dreamed 


The 
Church and 
the Czar. . 


- that the new creed would make its profession the 


indispensable preliminary to the assumption of the 
crown of Russia ! 


The Manifesto s Grant him, Lord, success in every- 
of the thing,’’ sang the cathedral choir, 
Coronation. << the Lord satisfy the desires, of his 
heart and fulfill his intentions ’’—prayers destined 
not to be answered, for such boons are given to no 
mortal save to Polycrates, and then only as the pre- 
cursor of doom. The Imperial manifesto announc- 
ing remissions of taxation and of punishment 
opens with a passage not unworthy the Church and 
Emperor of the peasant democracy of Russia: 


Be it known to all ye our faithful subjects, 

After we, by the will and grace of Almighty God, had 
fulfilled our sacred coronation to-day and had received 
the Holy Unction, we knelt at the throne of the King of 
Kings with humble and earnest imploring that He might 
vouchsafe to bless our throne to the welfare of our be- 
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THE CZARINA IN THE ROBES WORN AT THE CORONATION. 


loved country, strengthen usin the fulfillment of our 
sacred oath, and enable us to continue the work 
handed down to us by our crowned predecessors, of 
completing the Russian nation, and promoting religious 
faith, good morality, and true enlightenment. Inasmuch 
as we recognize what all our faithful subjects stand in 
need of, and in particular turn our eyes upon the 
wretched and heavy-laden, whether their case be through 
their own fault or through forgetfulness of duty, our 
heart impels us to grant also the utmost possible relief, 
so that entering upon the path of anew life on this 
memorable day of our coronation, they may gladly be 
able to take part in the general jubilation of my people. 


And so, amid great manifestations of jubilation, 


the pageant came to an end, and Russia now, with 
crowned and consecrated chief, enters upon a new 
period in her eventful history. 


__ The festivities at the coronation were 

= ig § marred by a frightful catastrophe which 
filled Europe with horror. Arrange- 

ments had been made to distribute a commemora- 
tive mug with some sausage, sweetmeats and sweet- 
cake to the multitude. Each parcel was not worth 
more in cash value than a rouble, or say half a dol- 
lar; but the rush to the place of distribution was so 
general that the officials charged with the task of 
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THE CZAR IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, 


serving the million lost their heads and threw the 
gifts to be scrambled for. A scrimmage began, the 
like of which has never been known before. A 
great crowd in motion is one of the most destruc- 
tive of known forces. There were about a quarter 
of a million people there; but supposing there were 
only 100,000 actually engaged in the scramble, and 
Wwe average each person as weighing 112 pounds, 
twenty persons would weigh a ton, and 100,000 per- 
sons would represent 5,000 tons of solid matter mov- 
ing tumultuously hither and thither. When once 
such a mass is in motion, it is impossible to restore 
its stability. So it was found in Moscow; for order 





was not restored until at least two thousand poor 
wretches had been trampled or choked to death, 
while as many more, lame and limp and mangled, 
were found mingled among the dead. The real fact 
seeias to be that half a million peasants had gath- 
ered at Moscow from all parts of Russia, and that 
they were almost famished. 


While the United States is preparing to 
evolve its ruler, and Russia has solemnly 
installed its Czar, Austria-Hungary has 
had to lament the death of the heir-presumptive to 
Francis Joseph. The Archduke Charles Louis died 


The Heir to 
the Austrian 
Throne. 














Sea 


on May 19, at the age of sixty-three. His son Fer- 
dinand is death-stricken with an incurable malady. 
After him the throne will go to Archduke Otto, un- 
less he abdicates in favor of his son Charles, of 
whom nothing is known but his youth. Fortunately, 
Francis Joseph, although he has been on the throne 
for forty-eight years, is only sixty-six years old— 
quite a young man as monarchs go. It is to be 
hoped that he may live a long time yet, for his de- 
mise would almost inevitably let loose the winds 
which are imprisoned in that cave of ASolus—the 


Empire Kingdom. 


Th All this changing and installation of 
e 
Pretender in rulers seems to have spurred the Duc 

France. —4’Orleans into action. This young man— 
Philip VII. of France, as he is de jure, although not 
de facto—has practically dismissed the Royalist 
Committee for objecting to his standing as candidate 
for a rural constituency :— 

If you think that the French monarchy was constructed 
in the past and can be reconstructed in the future, by the 
affectation of inert and expectant dignity standing motion- 
less on distants hores because of the greatness of it stradi- 
tions, and deeming itself too lofty to mix with men and 
things, we are not of one mind, and I remain the judge of 
royal dignity. 

So the Duc d’ Audiffret-Pasquier and the respecta- 
ble royalist do-nothings with their ‘‘ vain distrust of 
universal suffrage ’’ are sent to the right-about, and 
Philip VII. will henceforth rule by divine right over 
his own candidature. He seems to have pluck and 
dash, and in the dreary monotony of Republican 
mediocrity these qualities, even ina pretender, may 
count for more than people imagine. 


Strange, almost incredible though it may 
appear, the assassination of the Shah. has 
not been followed by civil war. His suc- 
cessor so far has not even been threatened with the 
bloody struggle which, according to almost unbroken 
tradition, tests the divine right of the new Shah. 
Russia and England are pulling together at Te- 
heran ; but if either one of them were but to hint 
that they would prefer another Shah, Persia would 
be delivered over to the flames of civil war. The 
death of Cardinal Galimberti removes one of the 
Papabili, or persons who are in the running for the 
Papacy on the death of Leo XIII. Readers of M. 
Zola’s remarkable study on ‘‘ The Rome of To-day ”’ 
will not need to be reminded of the commotion 
which such a displacement of personality may effect 
in the sacred college. 


From South Africa somewhat pacific 
news has at last arrived. After con- 
siderable fencing and manceuvring, 


Other 
Thrones. 


President Kruger 
and his 
Hostages. 


President Kriiger has released all State prisoners, 
including the four principals. The fine of $10,000 
apiece was not remitted, and the punishment of 
banishment remains in force ; but its execution is 
suspended in the case of the prisoners who pay their 
fines and give their written word of honor that they 
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will not take part, either directly or indirectly, in 
the politics of the republic. The four principals, 
who had been condemned to death, were released 
upon payment of $125,000 each, and Col. Rhodes, 
brother of Mr. Cecil Rhodes was banished from the 
Transvaal. It is significant of the condition to 
which President Kriiger has succeeded in reducing 
his adversaries that this decree should have been re- 
ceived with an outburst of gratitude. When Mr. 
Kriger, in the old days, arranged for the commuta- 
tion of the sentences of the Free State burghers, 
whom he had compromised by his filibustering 
foray, he squared the matter for a five-pound note ; 
but nowadays a fine of £2000 and perpetual political 
disability is held to be a crowning act of mercy for 
which-the recipients and their friends ought to be 
profoundly grateful. The English papers all think 
that President Kriiger exacts a heavy. price for 
treason ; but wein America think the Uitlanders are 
to be congratulated upon their easy escape from a 
scrape which might well have cost them their necks. 


Mr. Rhodes is still occupied in the Mata- 


Mr. Rhodes Sipe : 
and the bele rising, and both at Cape Townand in 
Charter. 1 ,ondon his share in the recent events con- 


tinues to be very hotly discussed. The Cape Parlia- 
ment, after along debate, has refused to pass a reso- 
lution demanding the abrogation of the charter, and 
this more drastic resolution has been shunted in 
favor of a proposal to make an inquiry into the share 
the Cape government had in the raid. Mr. Cham 

berlain promised that a Paliamentary inquiry shall 
take place, but he postponed it until after the issue 
of Dr Jameson’s trial, which means that the inquiry 
will not open till next January. More telegrams 
have been published by President Kriiger, but they 
do not advance matters any further than they were 
before. Sir Hercules Robinson will be in London 
before these pages see the light, and until he arrives 
matters will probably remain pretty much as they 
are at present. Sir William Harcourt made the 
publication of the cipher telegrams the occasion for 
a vehement attack on the Chartered Company in the 
House of Commons, to which Mr. Chamberlain re- 
plied not without spirit. 


Cecil Rhodes U0Td Rosebery went down to Newton 
and oitiitiam of Abbot shortly after, and made a speech 
- which, so far as South Africa was con- 
cerned, was little more than Harcourt and water. 
Lord Rosebery might have been inspired by the 
genius of the place to an utterance which would 
have been somewhat.less Harcourtian than that in 
which he indulged. Newton Abbot was the place 
where William of Orange first hoisted his standard 
on English soil. The monument commemorating 
this famous episode in English history stands con- 
spicuous in the main street of Newton Abbot close 
to the place where Lord Rosebery was speaking. 
Newton Abbot therefore represents the union be- 
tween the Dutch and English for the purposes of se- 
curing liberty and Parliamentary government for an 
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oppressed majority. And Englishmen are also re- 
minding the Dutch that William of Orange, while 
preparing for his expedition, entered into what the 
Free State burghers would call a ‘‘ bloody complot,”’ 
with a deliberation and a cynical disregard of obli- 
gations arising out of the comity of nations, to an 


* extent which throws the worst that can be alleged 


against Mr. Rhodes into comparative insignificance. 
If James II. had been as prompt to deal with the in- 
vasion as President Kriiger was to settle acounts 
with Dr. Jameson, we should probably have had 
William of Orange and his fellow conspirators 
branded as the greatest criminals of history. For- 
tunately for England, however, the Dutch filibuster 
succeeded, and by virtue of his success became one 
of the national heroes of Great Britain. Some day 
statues to Cecil Rhodes may be erected in the streets 
of Pretoria by the descendants of the men who have 
now exhausted the resources of the Taal in holding 
him up to popular execration. 


In English home affairs there is but lit- 
Progress 
by Closure. 


order to thrust the Education bill and Rating bill 
through the House of Commons. In the case of the 
Rating bill, a continuous sitting of twenty-two and 
a half hours—during which Mr. John Dillon, Mr. 
Lloyd George and several other members were sus- 
pended—was the practical method by which the op- 
position manifested their dislike to the dragooning 
methods of Mr. Balfour. Itis, however, only natural 
that the Ministers having a majority, and a big one, 
should feel that they would be forgiven a good deal 
of high-handedness in using it, while they would 
never be forgiven a lack of capacity to wield the 
weapon which constituencies have placed in their 
hands. ; 
The Objection The Education bill, notwithstanding 
tothe the large majority with which the 
CO: send reading was carried, has not 
gained in popularity as its provisions are discussed. 
The ecclesiastics are no doubt supporting it, but 
there is a strong feeling among the teachers in op- 
position to a measure which is certainly not calcu- 
lated to improve their status or to improve educa- 
tion. Even Mr. Diggle and his reactionary follow- 
ers on the London School Board are revolting against 
the bill, and when it comes to be considered in com- 
mittee it will probably be found that great changes, 
chiefly in the way of omission, are indispensable. 
But if it is to be successfully attacked it will have 
to be assailed from the educationalists’ standpoint, 
not from the point of view that is taken up by’ the 
more active Nonconformists, who by advocating 
what they call the teaching of undenominational 
religion in the Board schools. have put themselves 
out‘of court. If the Liberals were to concentrate 
their efforts upon securing the teachers from arbi- 
trary dismissal, in the same way that workhouse 
officials are safeguarded against injustice on the 
part of the Board of Guardians, they would secure the 


tle to record. The ministers have used 
the closure somewhat relentlessly in~ 
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enthusiastic support of the whole teaching profes. 
sion and lay a firm foundation for the emancipa- 
tion of the teacher, who too often at present is com- 
pelled to serve as the unhappy Gibeonite of the 
parson. 


The Commercial Lue long continued winter of com- 
_ Revival mercial distrust seems to have disap- 
in London. —_ eared in England, and in “‘ the City ” 

they have entered once more upon a period of com- 

pany-promoting and financial speculation. Strikes 
are recurring here and there, which are a certain 
sign of a change, either upward or downward; and 
if the government should hurry through its Light 

Railway bill, there is reason to believe there would 

be no lack of money for carrying out schemes al- 

ready projected for bringing the light lines into the 
heart of the English counties. The bicycle industry 
has at last been firmly established on the London 

Stock Exchange, and if Parliament passes the bill 

authorizing the use of horseless carriages, there will 

be another great stimulus given to a form of enter- 
prise that could hardly fail to give new life to many 

a district which by the growth of great towns and 

great railways is left stranded. 


Seems Nothing fresh is reported from the Nile, 
for where cholera is raging; but the original 
Suakim. scheme of garrisoning Suakim with Se. 
poys is being carried out, notwithstanding the 
veiled menace of the extension of the Russian rail- 
way toward Herat. On the other side of Africa, in 
the Congo Free State, the trial of Major Lothaire for 
the judicial murder of Mr. Stokes has resulted in his 
acquittal. An appeal will probably be lodged, and 
it remains to be seen whether the superior court 
will approve of a decision which seems to set at 
defiance both law and justice. In Abyssinia the 
[talians are retiring within limits which can be de- 
fended without a ruinous expenditure of men and 
money, while the victorious army of King Menelek : 
has been experiencing reverses which will probably 
tend to make it less difficult to deal with when the 
final settlement comes. 


The Ottoman Empire is like a smoulder- 


The is - 
Trouble ing heap of burning refuse. It reeks all 
in Crete, over with smoke, and sometimes when 


the wind blows it bursts into flame. But as no one 
can say on what side of the rubbish heap the wind 
will play, so no one can predict where the flame will 
appear. All the provinces smoulder with discon- 
tent, and every now and then, under some unseen in- 
fluence, that discontent leaps forth into active in- 
surrection. Last month it was the turn of Crete, 
where there has been blooody work by the Turks in 
Canea, apparently by way of reprisals for the insur- 
rectionary movement of the Christians in the hills. 
It is more dangerous to kill Greeks than Armenians: 
Crete, moreover, is accessible to warships, and the 
Sultan has therefore been sternly told that Europe 
will stand no nonsense in the Mediterranean. It is 
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THE LATE JULES SIMON, 


rather hard upon the local Mussulmans, who will 
feel themselves most cruelly deprived of privileges 
which their brother True Believers enjoy to the full 
in Anatolia; but necessity knows no law, and how- 
ever disagreeable it may be, the Sultan will have to 
stop the massacre in Crete. 


The eminent French statesman and 
Pi 3 anal scholar, Senator Jules Simon, died on 

the 8th of June in his 83d year. More 
(an sixty years ago he was a professor of philos- 
uphy in the normal school at Paris and a rising 
young leader in the intellectual world. He soon be- 
same a professor in the Sorbonne, where he re- 
mained for a dozen years. He entered active polit- 
ical life just fifty years ago, and during all this half 
century has at no time been without marked polit- 
ical influence. His pen was active during a period 
of more than sixty years, and besides a vast volume 
of contributions to French journalism and periodical 
literature, he has left behind him a shelf full of val- 
uable works in the fields of philosophy, ethics, so- 


® 

ciology, and political science. Throngh his long life 
he was a consistent Republican. He was a member 
of various cabinets, besides serving as prime min- 
ister for awhile some twenty years ago. He was 
one of the most eminent members of the French 
academy, and, like the late Léon Say, was an ex- 
pounder of the accepted English ideas of political 
economy. M. Simon was at the very centre of the 
best influences in #'rench politics and French states- 
manship, and his death is a loss to his country and 
to the world. 


The death in Hawaii of Miss Kate Field 
has been made the occasion of many 
tributes to the memory of this gifted 
American woman. Miss Field was possessed of re- 
markable versatility, and was the foremost woman 
journalist of this generation. Her convictions were 
clear and strong, and her courage unshakable. For 
many years she had contended against ill health and 
had borne burdens which nothing but her uncon- 
querable will could have sustained. 


Death 
of 
Kate Field. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 18 to June 18, 1896.) 











MAJOR J. W. THOMAS, 
President of Tennessee Centennial. 


UR daily record of the doings of Congress (see RE- 
View OF REVIEWS for January-June, 1895) closed 
last month on May 16, and is continued below to June 11, 
the date of finaladjournment of the first session of the 
Fifty-fourth Congress. This was the shortest “long ”’ ses- 
sion of Congress in thirty years. Comparatively few 
measures of great importance were passed. Much of the 
time was devoted to the discussion of international ques- 
tions. The tangible results of this discussion were the cre- 
ation of the Venezuelan Boundary Commission and the 
passage of resolutions recognizing the belligerent rights 
of the Cuban insurgents, but these latter had no further 
effect than fo voice the sentiments of the Senate and 
House of Representatives on the Cuban question. 

Of some economic importance were the bills repealing 
that clause in the Wilson tariff act which gave a rebate 
on alcohol used in the arts, and providing a tax on 
‘‘ filled ’? cheese ; both of these bills passed, and received 
President Cleveland’s approval. 

There was considerable legislation affecting the Terri- 
tories. Prize-fighting is now forbidden in the Territories 
by federal statute, and a year’s residence is made a pre- 
requisite to obtaining a divorce ina Territory. Bills for 
the admission of Arizona and New Mexico as States 
were favorably reported, and will probably be called 
up during the next session.. 


The House passed bills providing an educational test 
for immigrants, establishing a Labor Commission, and 
defining acts of bankruptcy. The Senate will probably 
deal with these measures next session. 

Of the money bills, those which attracted most atten- 
tion were the fortification and river and harbor bills. 
The latter was passed over President Cleveland’s veto in 
the last days of the session. 

The following table shows the appropriations made at 
this session, in comparison with those made at the last 
session of Congress. 


Amount this 

Tit session. 
Agricultue $3, 255,532.00 
Army 23,278,402. 73 
Diplomatic and consular 58 
District of Columbia 5,082, 


Amount last 


Sea% 


Tndian, wihegeccuaes 
Legislative, etc... 834. 
Military Academy 449,525, 
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92,571,564 
2,621,800. 
83,031,15 
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Sundry civil.............. Be? 





$373,811.522 15 


$380.954,157 4 
9,825,374.82 


sahdenmaaeten 


Total 
Miscellaneous (estimated for 


this session) 297,667 37 


$383,934,564.34 
113,073,956.32 


Total, regular annual ap- 
propriation $396,705,660.49 

Permanent omnes appropria- 
119,054,160.00 

Grand total, regular and 

permanent annual ap- 
propriations $515,759,820.49 


Net increase this session over last session........ 


$197,008,520.66 
$18,751,299.83 


HON. TIMOTHY 2. BYRNES, OF MINNEAPOLIS, 


Who managed the great convention at St. Louis in the 
capacity of Sergeant-at-Arms. 


























THE LATE AUSTIN CORBIN. 


May 18.—The Senate decides against an investigation 


of the Alabama elections of 1895:...The House passes ° 


numerous minor bills under suspension of the rules. 

May 19.—The Senate passes the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill (about $7,000,000) ....The House dis- 
cusses bills for the restriction of immigration. 

May 20.—The Senate passes the fortifications appro- 
priation bill ($10,763,888) and the amendment offered by 
Mr. Hill (Dem., N. Y.) to the copyright law, to prevent 
the piracy of dramatic and musical works....The House 
passes the bill to place an educational restriction on im- 
migration by a vote of 195 to 26. 

May 21—The Senate agrees to the conference report on 
the sundry civil appropriation bill....The House, by a 
vote of 196 to 47, passes a private pension bill over 
President Cleveland’s veto. : 

May 22.—The Senate adopts the conference report on 
the river and harbor bill, and debates the bill of Mr. 
Butler (Pop., N. C.) to prohibit bond sales without the 
consent of Congress....The House agrees to the cenfer- 
ence report on the river and harbor bill. 

May 23.—The Senate votes to table several revenue 
measures introduced as amendments to the ‘“ filled 
cheese ”’ bill.... The House agrees to the conference re- 
port on the legislative, executive and judicial appropria- 
tion bill ($21,520,822). 

May 25.—The Senate passes the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill (about $10,000,000)....The House debates 
the bill to repeal the tariff rebate on alcohol used in the 
arts and sciences. 

May 26.—The Senate debates the “filled cheese” bill 
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and the bill to prohibit bond sales....The House, by a 
vote of 165 (104 Republicans, 56 Democrats and 5 Popu- 
lists) to 69 (60 Republicans and 9 Democrats), passes the 
bill to repeal the clause in the Wilson tariff law which 
provides for free alcohol in the arts and manufactures. 

May 27.—The Senate rejects the amendment to the 
‘“¢ filled cheese ”’ bill putting an extra tax of 75 cents a 
barrel on beer, ale and porter, by a vote of 34 to 27.... 
The House, by a vote of 111 to 97, concurs in the Senate 
amendments to the general deficiency appropriation bill 
appropriating money to pay the French claims and war 
claims. 

May 28.—Both branches pass a resolution authorizing 
government aid to the people of St. Louis. 

May 29.—The Senate passes the bill to repeal the free 
alcohol section of the Wilson law, and the bill to amend 
the list of fruits from which brandy may be distilled 
under the regulations....The House considers the con- 
tested election case of Johnston (Rep.) against Stokes 
(Dem.) 

June 1.—The Senate debates the Indian appropriation 
and the Butler bond sales bill....The House decides that 
no legal election was held to fill the seat for the Seventh 
Virginia District. 

June 2.—The Senate, by a vote of 32 to 25, passes the 
Butler bond bill....'The House passes the river and har- 
bor bill over the veto of President Cleveland by a vote 
of 220 to 60. The contest of James M. Mitchell (Rep.) 
against James J. Walsh (Dem.) for the seat representing 
the Eighth New York District is decided against Walsh 
on the ground of bribery at the election. 
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THE LATE GEN. LUCIUS FAIRCHILD, OF WISCONSIN. 
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June 3.—The Senate passes the river and harbor bill 
over President Cleveland’s veto by a vote of 56 to5.... 
The House considers the conference report on the general 
deficiency appropriation bill. 

June 4.—The Senate, by a vote of 37 to 13, passes the 
‘filled cheese ’’ bill without amendment....The House 
adopts the conference report on the general deficiency 
appropriation bill. 

June 5.—In the Senate Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) speaks 
on his resolution for intervention in the case of the 
Competitor prisoners. ...Messrs. Lockhart (Dem., N. C.) 
and Downing (Dem., Ill.) are unseated by the House. 




















BISHOP-ELECT M’CABE, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


June 6.—The Senate votes to insist on the construction 
of only two battle ships....The House, by a vote of 179 
to 39, sustains President Cleveland’s veto of the general 
deficiency appropriation bill, and passes substitute bill. 


June 8.—The Senate passes the new general deficiency 
appropriation bill.. .The House passes various bills 
under suspension of the rules. 

June 9.—Both Senate and House agree to conference 
reports on the naval and Indian appropriation bills .... 
A resolution offered in the Senate by Mr. Wolcott (Rep., 
Col.) to inquire into the award of contract for statue of 
Gen. Sherman to Carl Rohl-Smith is rejected....The 
House seats Mr. Aldrich (Rep., Ala.). 

June 10.—Senate and House reach agreements on the 
sundry civil and District of Columbia appropriation 
bills....The Senate passes the contempt of court bill 
and the bill increasing the maximum annual pay of 


letter-carriers from $1,000 to $1,200 at first-class post 
offices, and from $800 to $1,000 at smaller offices....The 
House passes minor bills under suspension of the rules. 

June 11.—The first session of the Fifty-fourth Congress 
comes to an end with the adjournment of both branches 
to the first Monday in December, 1896. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT —AMERICAN. 


May 20.—Iowa Democrats, by a vote in convention of 
670 to 275, declare for free silver coinage at 16 to 1, and 
instruct delegates at large to Chicago for ex-Governor 
Boies....South Dakota Democrats adopt a platform op- 

















BISHOP-ELECT CRANSTON, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


posing free coinage, by a vote of 224 to 167, and send an 
uninstructed delegation to Chicago....South Carolina 
Democrats adopt resolutions in favor of Senator Tillman 
for President, advocating the abolition of the national 
banking system, and demanding free coinage at 16 to 1. 

May 21.—Wyoming Democrats adopt a resolution in 
favor of free coinage at 16 to 1. 

May 22.—The Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court refuses to confirm the report of the special 
committee in favor of an underground system of rapid 
transit for New York City. 

May 25.—The Rapid Transit Commission of New York 
City issues an address stating that the building of an 
underground railway by the city under the existing law 
is made impossible by the decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court, from which there is no ap- 
peal. 
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May 26.—More than 2,000 men and 750 horses and vehi- 
cles of the New York City Street Cleaning Department 
parade on Fifth avenue. 

May 27.—Vermont Democrats deciare against free 
silver, and nominate Dr. J. Henry Jackson for Governor. 


LORD KELVIN, 


Who has served fifty years as professor of natural science in 
the University of Glasgow. 


May 28.—'The Prohibitionists, in national convention 
at Pittsburgh, nominate Joshua Levering, of Baltimore, 
for President, and Hale Johnson, of Illinois, for Vice- 
President ; a proposed free-coinage plank in the plat- 
form is defeated by a vote of 427 to 387; two hundred 
bolting free-silver and woman suffrage delegates organ- 
ize the ‘“‘ National”’ party, and nominate C. E. Bentley, 
of Nebraska, for President, and J. H. Southgate, of 
North Carolina, for Vice-President. 


May 30.—The Democratic primaries for delegates to ° 


the Kentucky state convention are carried by free-silver 
men in all but two Congressional districts. Nearly two- 
thirds of the delegates chosen are in favor of free coin- 
age at 16 to 1. 

June 1.—Congressional elections in Oregon apparently 
result in the choice of two Republican Representatives 
by narrow majorities ; ex-Governor Pennoyer (Pop.) is 
elected Mayor of Portland....Annual parade of the 
police department of New York City. 

June 2.—Maine Republicans nominate Llewellyn 
Powers for Governor, and adopt a platform favoring the 
gold standard. 


June 3.—Kansas Democrats demand free coinage at 16 
tol. 

June 4.—Kentucky Democrats declare for free coinage 
and instruct Chicago delegates to work for Senator 
Blackburn’s nomination to the Presidency.... Virginia 
Democrats instruct Chicago delegates to work for free 
coinage, by a vote of 1,070 to 542....The Chicago Civil 
Service Commission receive $10,000 from the Citizens’ 
Association to aid in the erforcement of the law. 

June 5.—Mayor Strong, of New York City, transfers 
from the exempt schedule to the competitive list, sub- 
ject to civil service examination, 140 city offices. 

June 6.—OUtah Democrats declare for free coinage at 16 
to 1, and the divorce of church and state....The Georgia 
Democratic primaries are carried for free silver by large 
majorities. 

June 8.—Texas Democratic primaries go for free silver 
overwhelmingly....Arizona Democrats declare for free 
silver....Mayor Strong, of New York City, prefers 
charges of neglect of duty against Police Commissioner 
Parker. 

June 9.—Governor Morton appoints on the Greater 
New York Commission : President Seth Low, of Colum- 
bia University ; ex-Secretary Benjamin F. Tracy, ex- 
Judge John F. Dillon, Controller Fitch, Gen. Stewart L. 
Woodford, Silas B. Dutcher, William C. Dewitt, George 
M. Pinney, and Judge Garret J. Garretson. 

June 10.—The National Republican Committee votes 
to seat the McKinley delegates from Alabama in the St. 
Louis convention....Connecticut and Maryland Demo- 
crats declare for the gold standard. 

June 11.—Minnesota Democrats, by a vote of 440 to 323, 
declare for the gold standard. 








EMPEROR WILLIAM OF GERMANY AND HIS SONS, 























June 13.—The National Republican Committee chooses 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana, for temporary chair- 
man of the St. Louis convention....The United States 
Civil Service Commission places all so-called ‘‘ laborers ”’ 
in the classified service, subject to the rules. 

June 15.—Louisiana Democrats select silver delegates 
to Chicago, and insert a free coinage plank in their plat- 
form. 

June 16.—President Cleveland makes a statement of 
his views on the attitude 
of the Democratic party 
toward silver.... The 
eleventh national Repub- 
lican convention meets in 
St. Louis....New Mex- 
ico Democrats endorse 
Bland for the Presidency, 
and adopt a free coinage 
plank. 

June 17.—Vermont Re- 
publicans nominate Jo- 
siah Grout for Governor, 
and adopt a sound money 
platform.. .Maine Demo- 
crats nominate Edward 
B. Winslow for Gov- 
ernor, and adopt an anti- 
free coinage plank by a HON. D. S. M’ENERY, 
vote of 198 to101....Ar- Senator-elect from Louisiana. 
kansas Democrats nomi- 
nate Col. D. W. Jones for Governor....West Virginia 
Democrats instruct Chicago delegates for free silver. 

June 18.—The Republican convention in St. Louis 
nominates, on the first ballot, William McKinley, of 
Ohio, for President, and Garret A. Hobart, of New Jer- 
sey, for Vice-President, on a platform declaring for the 
single gold standard ; twenty-one silver delegates, headed 
by Senators Teller, of Colorado, and Cannon, of Utah, 
leave the convention because of the gold plank in the 
platform....California Democrats instruct for free silver 
at Chicago. 

- POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

May 19.—Henry Labouchere announces in a manifesto 
the formation of an ultra-Radicai group in the British 
House of Commons to work for the abolition of the 
House of Lords and the democratizing of Parliament. 

May 20.—Anti-Parnellite members of the British Par- 
liament resolve in favor of reconciliation with the Par- 
nellites and the reconstruction of a united home-rule 
party. 

May 21.—The Czar and Czarina of Russia make their 
official entry into Moscow..... Dr. Lueger is elected Dep- 
uty-Burgomaster of Vienna. 

May 22.—The British House of Commons adjourns till 
June 1, 

May 26.—Coronation of Nicholas II. as Czar of Russia 
at Moscow ; the Czar’s proclamation remits arrears of 
taxes in European Russia and Poland, and reduces the 
land tax one-half for ten years ; enlarged freedom of resi- 
dence is granted to exiles. 

May 28.—The upper house of the Austrian Reichsrath 
passes the electoral reform bill which adds 72 Deputies, 
to be elected by universal suffrage, to the membership 
of the Reichsrath. 

June 1.—Count de Thun and Hohenstein is appointed 
Premier Grand Master at the court of Archduke Franz 
Ferdinand, of Austria. 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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June 6.—Felice-Giuffrida, the Italian socialist, is elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies from the Fourth District of 
Rome. 

June 8.—Martial law is proclaimed at Barcelona, Spain, 
because of the explosion of a bomb, killing eleven per- 
sons....The Irish land bill passes second reading in the 
British House of Commons....In the German Reichstag, 
a clause in the trades bill forbidding commercial travel- 
ers to engage in retail business is attacked by the son of 
Chancellor von Hohenlohe....The new Hungarian Par- 
liament buildings are opened with much ceremony. 

June 16.—An irade is issued by the Porte appointing 
a Christian Governor of Zeitun, Armenia. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 18.—Venezuela agrees to pay the indemnity 
(about $8,000) demanded by Great Britain for the arrest 
and imprisonment of a British police officer, on condition 
that such payment be regarded as for personal damage, 
and not as affecting the boundary question. 

May 2u.—The Transvaal government substitutes sen- 
tences of 15 years’ imprisonment for the death penalty 
in the cases of John Hays Hammond, Colonel Rhodes, 
Lionel Phillips, and George Farrar, convicted of trea- 
son ; the other prisoners are either discharged or sen- 
tenced to brief terms of imprisonment. 

May 25.—Russian, French and British warships are 
ordered to the island of Crete to protect Christian citi- 
zens fromthe Turkish soldiery....Premier di Rudini de- 
clares in the Italian Chamber of Deputies that the 
Triple Alliance is necessary to Italy, and that Italy 
ought not to hinder relations between Russia and 
France..... The United States Supreme Court decides 
that the Horsa filibustering expedition to Cuba was in 
violation of the neutrality laws. 





THE LATE M. LEON SAY, 


THE LATE PROF. CERNUSCHI., 


May 28.—The House of Assembly at Cape Town, South 
Africa, condemns the Trams-aal raid, and offers assist- 
ance to the British Government in inquiring into the 
affair. 

June 1.—The British Consul at Philadelphia revokes 
the registration papers of the alleged filibustering ship 
Bermuda, on the ground that the vessel is not owned by 
British subjects....Emperor Francis Joseph addresses 
the Austro-Hungarian delegation on the Triple Alliance. 

June 3. —Ratifications of the treaty of the United States 
with Great Britain for the settlement of the claims of 
Canadian sealers in Bering Sea are exchanged between 
Ambassador Bayard and the Marquis of Salisbury. 


June 8.—The Egyptian mixed tribunal decides against 
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granting funds for the expenses of the Soudan expedi- 
tion. 

June 11.—The four leaders of the Johannesburg Re- 
form Committee are released on payment ofa fine of 
$125,000 each. 

June 13.—The United States pays indemnities to the 
families of Italians killed in Colorado riots, to the Eng- 














THE LATE MADAME SCHUMANN, 


lishman shot during the New Orleans levee riots, and 
to British subjects ill-treated in Nebraska....A treaty 
between the United States and Mexico permits troops 
to cross the boundary to pursue and capture renegade 
Indians. 
INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
DOINGS. 

May 18.—The Mexican government removes the duty 
on corn at the port of Vera Cruz for the relief of drought- 
stricken provinces by importation....The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company closes a contract for the erection of a 
steel arched bridge in place of the old Niagara Falls 
suspension bridge, to cost about $500,000. 

May 19.—Mayor Hooper, of Baltimore, borrows $200,- 
000 to provide for current city expenses and salaries. 

May 20.—The Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers meets at Detroit. 

May 22.—Contracts for the completion of the New 
York State Capitol, at Albany, are awarded, the amount 
of the bids aggregating $1,356,388. 

May 23.—The assignment of Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau, American operatic and theatrical managers, is 
nnnounced. 

May 25.—International Miners’ Conference begins at 
Aix-la-Chapelle....Congress of the Co operative Union 
opens at Woolwich. 

May 28.—The International Miners’ Congress votes in 
favor of a legal eight-hour day. 

June 4.—The “‘ filled cheese ”’ bill passed by Congress 
imposes a special tax of $400 a year on manufacturers of 
such cheese for each factory, and of $250 on wholesale 
dealers. 

June 5.—-The Niagara Falls hydraulic power plant 
and franchise are sold to Morton, Bliss & Co., of New 
York city, for $4,000,000. 
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June 9.—The Congress of British Chambers of Com- 
merce is opened in London. 

June 10.—The Nonantum Worsted Company in Boston 
decides to liquidate its affairs and go out of business, 
“in view of the depression prevailing in the woolen 
business and the uncertain outlook in this country.” 
The capital of this company is $500,000; its surplus $600,- 
000, and its employees number 900. 

June 15.—The United Empire Trade League in London 
discusses the commercial federation of the British Em- 
pire. : 

NOTABLE GATHERINGS AND CELEBRATIONS. 


May 19.—The Methodist General Conference, in session 
at Cleveland, elects as Bishops the Rev. Dr. C. C. Mc- 
Cabe and the Rev. Dr. Earl Cranston. 

May 20.—The 250th anniversary of Andover, Mass., is 
celebrated....Queen Victoria’s birthday is celebrated in 
London. 

May 21.—The Presbyterian General Assembly meets 
in Saratoga, N. Y., and chooses as Moderator the Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Withrow, of Chicago. 

May 22.—The Baptist anniversary meetings begin at 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

May 25.—The Methodist General Conference chooses 
the Rev. Dr. Joseph C. Hartzell, of Louisiana, Missionary 
Bishop of Africa, to succeed Bishop Taylor, retired. 

May 26.—The coronation of the Czar of Russia is cele- 
brated with great pomp at Moscow. 

May 27.—The first house built in Minneapolis is re- 
moved by school children to a site arranged for it in 
Minnehaha Park. 

May 28.—Final adjournment of the Methodist General 
Conference at Cleveland. 

June 1.—Celebration of the Tennessee Centennial. 














THE LATE COLONEL NORTH. 


June 2.—Twentieth annual meeting of the British 
Women’s Temperance Association in London. 

June 3.—Opening of the second Mohonk Conference on 
International Arbitration, at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. 

June 4.—The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction meets at Grand Rapids, Mich. 
































THE LATE M. TRICOUPIS., 


June 8.—Opening of the National Saengerfest of the 
North American Saengerbund, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 
May 20.—Mayor Strong, of New York City, announces 
his appointment of 175 school inspectors under the new 
aw. 
May 22.—The faculty of Cornell University takes 


action providing for a single degree of A.B. in the 
college of liberal arts and sciences, instead of three de- 
grees now granted....The award of contracts for the 
construction of buildings to cost $2,000,000, given by Sir 
Donald Smith for a woman’s college in Montreal, is an- 
nounced. 

May 26.—It is announced that the bequest to Yale 
University of $200,000 from the estate of Thomas C. Sloan 
will be devoted to the library fund....At a meeting of 
business men in Baltimore a fund of $138,750 for Johns 
Hopkins University is raised. 

May 27.—The name of the College of New Jersey at 
Princeton is changed to Princeton University by action 
of the trustees. 

May 28.—Superintendent of Public Schools Jasper, of 
New York City, is re-elected by the Board of Education. 

June 2.—The trustees of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Md., appoint a committee to plan for the 
raising of an additional endowment fund of $1,000,000. 

June 10.—The alumni of the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, at Troy, N. Y., organize a movement to raise 
an endowment fund for that institution of $500,000. 

June 15.—The semi-centennial jubilee of Lord Kelvin 
(Sir William Thomson, as professor of natural philosophy 
at Glasgow University is celebrated. 

June 16.—Prof. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, head of the 
Greek department of Cornell University, is elected 
president of the University of Rochester, N. Y. 

CASUALTIES. 

May 18.—Fires in Nahant, Mass., in the woods near 
Concord, Mass., and in New Jersey and West Virginia 
forests, do much damage. 








“THE LATE BARON HIRSCH. 


May 25.—Many persons lose their lives in terrific storms 
in Iowa, Tilinois and Michigan. 

May 26.—Fifty people are drowned in an electric car 
falling through a bridge near Victoria, B. C. 

May 27.—In a tornado which passes over St. Louis and 
East St. Louis, more than 500 people are killed, many are 
injured, and property to the amount of more than 
$10,000,000 is destroyed. 

May 30.—Between two and three thousand people are 
trampled to death during the people’s féte at Moscow in 
connection with the Czar’s coronation. 

June 11.—Fire at a horse exchange in New York City 
results in the death of one hundred horses and a loss of 
$300,000. 

June 16.—The British steamer Drummond Castle foun- 
ders off the French coast, near the Ile de Moléne; only 
three out of 247 passengers and crew are saved. 

June 17.—Earthquakes and a tidal wave are reported 
to have caused the death of a thousand people in North- 
ern Japan. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 19.—The Italian troops withdraw from Adigrat, 
Abyssinia. 

May 21.—At the opening of the British yachting season 
the Satanita wins from the Britannia and Ailsa. 

May 28.—M. Gaston Bruno Paulin, Paris, the French 
philologist, is elected to the seat in the French Academy 
made vacant by the death of Alexandre Dumas. 

June 1.—Two negroes are hanged by a mob at Colum- 
bus, Ga. 

June 15.—George H. Wyckoff, president of the bank of 
New Amsterdam, New York City, is shot and fatally 
‘wounded by a man later identified as George H. Semple, 
who commits suicide. 

OBITUARY. 


May 17.—Otto Camphausen, from 1869 to 1873 Prussian 
Minister of Finance, 83. 
May 19.—Archduke Charles Louis, brother of Emperor 
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Francis Joseph of Austria, 63... Kate Field, the well- 
known writer and lecturer, 56. 

May 20.—Mme. Clara Schumann, musician, 77. 

May 21.—Gen. Silverio Martinez, acelebrated Mexican 
commander....Ebenezer Nelson, editorial writer on the 
Boston Transcript, 71. 

May 22.—Ex-United States Senator William A. Wal- 
lace, of Pennsylvania, 64....Gen. John Coffey, of Ala- 
bama, 84. ..Dr. McIntyre, principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies’ College at Toronto. 

May 23.—Gen. Lucius Fairchild, ex-Governor of Wis- 
consin, and ex-Commander-in-Chief of the G. A. R., 
64....Rev. Dr. Thomas Henderson Pritchard, ex-presi- 
dent of Wake Forest College, N. C., 64. 

May 24.—Dr. Carleton Pennington Frost, dean of 
Dartmouth Medical College, 66....Richard Sims, of the 
British Museum, 80....Edward Armitage, British his- 
torical and mural painter, member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, 79. 

May 25.—Gen. Louis Frederick Menabrea, Marquis de 
Val Dora, 87....Gen. Franz Kuhn, Baron de Kuhnefeld, 
79....Lieut. Luther B. Baker, who had charge of the 
party which captured J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin of 
Lincoln, 66. 

May 26.—Victor C. Barringer, first American justice 
of the International Court of Appeals in Alexandria, 
Egypt. 

May 27.—Ex-Congressman Walter Sessions, of Chau- 
tauqua County, N.Y., 72.... Thomas Main, writer on engi- 
neering subjects, 68. 

May 28.—Dr. William Smith, Engiish author, 79. 


May 29.—Sir J. Russell Reynolds, ex-president Royal 
College of Physicians, 68 ...Rev. H. F. Barnes-Lawrence, 
Canon of York, 78... Ex-Congressman Francis E. Shober, 
of North Carolina, 65....Prof.Gabriel Auguste Dau- 
brée , distinguished geologist and mineralogist, 82.... 
George W. Latimer, the first slave hunted on Massachu- 
setts soil, in 1842, 75. 

May 30.— William Ivison, formerly a well-known Amer- 
ican publisher, 82....Col. George A. Purington, U.S. A. 
(retired)....Marcus Mills (‘‘Brick’’?) Pomeroy, Ameri- 
can journalist, 62. 

May 31.—Ex-Mayor Edwin H. Fitler, of Philadelphia, 
71....Dr. Homer Virgil Milton Miller, formerly U. S. 
Senator from Georgia, 82. 

June 1.—Robert Colfax Avery Ward, one of the oldest 
citizens of New Jersey, 93. 

June 2.—Ex-United States Senator Ozora Pierson 
Stearns, of Minnesota, 65....Dr. Asa Horr, founder of the 
Iowa Institute of Arts and Sciences, 78. 

June 3.—Sir George Johnson, physician extraordinary 
to Queen Victoria, 78....Gerard Rohlfs, German traveler 
and explorer, 62....Thomas Tracey Bouvé, for many 
years president of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, 81. 

June 4.—Austin Corbin, American railroad manager 
and financier, 69....Ernesto Rossi, the distinguished 
Italian actor, 67. 

June 6.—Gen. Rafael de Quesada, Cuban filibuster, 
61....Ex-Gov. Josiah W. Begole, of Michigan, 81. 

June 7.—Wyatt Eaton, American artist....Rev. San- 
ford J. Horton, D.D., a prominent Episcopalian clergy- 
man of Cheshire, Ct., 79. 

June 8.—Jules Simon, ex-Premier of France and a dis- 








tinguished author, 81....Captain John G. Bourke, U. S. 
A....Frank Mayo, American actor, 57. 
June 9.—Dr. James William Cox, of Albany, N. Y., 68. 


June 10.—D. H. MacDonald, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of 
Ontario. 

June 11.—Sir George Webbe Dasent, English author, 
79. 

June 12.—Ex-Judge Isaac H. Maynard, of Albany, 
Nk... 58. 

June 13,--Ex Gov. Alpheus Felch, of Michigan, 90.... 
Mary Bucklin Claflin, wife of ex-Governor Claflin, of 
Massachusetts. 

June 18.—Gen. Wm. H. Dimond, of San Fraucisco, 58. 
....Ex-Lieut.-Gov. E. H. Hyde, of Connecticut, 84. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
- POLITICAL CONVENTIONS, 


July will be an important month in American politics. 
The Democrats will gather at Chicago on the 7th, to 
nominate a President and Vice-President. Two weeks 
later the Populists and ‘“ Silver’? men are called to meet 
at St. Louis. The action taken by these different bodies 
will have everything to doin shaping the coming cam- 
paign. 

RELIGIOUS MEETINGS. 

The great Christian Endeavor meeting at Washington, 
July 8-13, will attract thousands of Endeavorers, young 
and old, even from distant parts of the country, and 
some from foreign lands. 

On the same dates the Young People’s Christian Union 
of the Universalist Church will be in session at Jersey 
City. 

The sixth international convention of the Young 
People’s Union of the Baptist Church will be held in Mil- 
waukee, July 16-19. 

The gatherings at Northfield, Mass., beginning with 
the World’s Student Conference, will occupy the greater 
part of July and August. 

NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Buffalo, July 7-10, promises to be an important one. 
The concession of half rates and extension of tickets by 
the railroads insures a large attendance. Papers and 
addresses may be expected from Presidents Hall, Jordan, 
and Draper, Commissioner Harris, Bishop Vincent, 
Booker T. Washington, Brander Matthews, and many 
others. A meeting of the Council of Education will pre- 
cede the general Association meeting, beginning July 3. 






















(From Buluwayo Sketch.) 
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AN ANCIENT ROMAN COMBAT, SOON TO BE REPRODUCED IN THIS COUNTRY. 
From the Times-Herald (Chicago). 
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THE BUGLE CALL. 


Mr. Cleveland sounded the keynote in his letter of June 17, and 
Mr. Whitney volunteered to carry the standard straight to 
Chicago. 

From the Herald (New York). 

















A REMINISCENCE OF THE SESSION, 


UNCLE SAM: ‘“ This Congress didn’t do a thing 
to me, eh?” 


From the Herald (New York). 
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HANNA TO MCKINLEY: ‘ And that’s how Platt did us up!” PORT AT ST. LOUIS. 
From the Journal (New York) From the Journal (New York). 

















HOW DEPEW AND PLATT CAME BACK FROM ST. LOUIS. 


“Comrades, comrades, ever since we were boys; 
Sharing each cther’s sorrows—sharing each other's joys.” THE SILVER STORM. 


From the Telegram (New York). 


GROVER: “It is mighty hard to carry eggs ina paper 
sack in a storm like this.” 


From Texas Sifter. 
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HOW GROVER CLEVELAND HAS BEEN PAVING THE WAY FOR REPUBLICAN SUCCESS. 
From Judge (New York). 
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TH’. POLITICAL ‘‘SCORCHER,’—APROPOS OF WHAT HAPPENED AT ST. LOUIS. 
From Judge (New York). 
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THE “‘G. O. P.’S’? GREAT ESCAPE. 


McKINitEy: ‘And he never touched me!” 
From the World (New York) 





When this big fire cracker explodes, where will the Democratic 
party be ?—From Judge (New York). 























THE BEARDED LADY, MISS DEMOCRACY. 
THE Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND: ‘We draw the line at 
whiskers ; they must go.” 
THE Hon. WM. C. WuHiItTNEY: “Off with the Populist 
beard!” WHICH WAY, MISS DEMOCRACY ? 


From the World (New York). From the Advertiser (New York). 


THE APPLE WOMAN OF DOWNING STREET. 
From the Times-Herald (Chicag)). 
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EMBLEM OF THE AMERICAN PARTY. 


The independent silver organization and the Populists 
hope to consolidate at their convention in St. Louis this 
month, when they will be known under the name of the 
American party, and use the emblem shown above. 

From the Journal. 


RHODESIA’S PLIGHT,—HELP WANTED. 
From the Pretoria (South African Republic) Press. 


ESCUTCHEON OF THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING RACE. 


The above design, showing the British and American flags, 
with clasped hands and an ocean mail steamer, was drawn by 
Lord Grey the other day while on his way out to South Africa 
as administrator of Rhodesia. He offers it merely as a sugges- 
tion, Besides the Lion, the Eagle and the Australian Kangaroo, 
Canadian and South African emblems ought to be added. 























GOING .TO ETERNAL SMASH. 


“ With a nigger sot on the safety valve 
The furnace crammed with resin and pine,” 
Wreck of the Nancy Belt. 
From the Cape Register. 
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ENGLAND IN EGYPT.—WANTED A ‘‘CHUCKER-OUT.” 
THE THREE NATIONS (to each other): ‘‘ Here, you put him out!” 
EACH (in reply): ‘“* No; you.” i 
ALL: ‘Suppose the three of us have a try at him.” 
From the Bulletin (Melbourne). 
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HASTINGS TO RHODES. 


THE SHADE OF WARREN HASTINGS (loquitur); “I added India 
tothe Empire, and was impeached by Burke; you must never 
turn aside, Afric’s hope and Afric’s pride. Make the Empire 
greater yet. Let resignation wait.” 


From Fun. 
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HOLY MOSES INWESTME nT commence os new zine 








ANOTHER ‘‘SPLENDID OFFER.”’ 


“Mr. Ziman, a London mine-company promoter now in Maori- 
land, offers to contribute £1,000 toward the cost of a £500,000 
battleship for the British navy. The entire cost of the vessel 
to be subscribed by the Australasian public.”—CABLE. 

‘Mein gootness ! Isuk, think of der moral effect upon der 
British investor !” 


From the Bulletin (Sydney). 
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AN UNEQUAL GAME, 
CHAMBERLAIN TO KRUGER: ‘“‘ Whocan play against such cards ’” 
From Picture Politics. 











WILLIAM McKINLEY—A STUDY OF HIS CHARACTER 
AND CAREER. 


BY EUGENE V. SMALLEY. 


From a new photo. for San Francisco Wasp. 
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ILLIAM McKINLEY, SENIOR, the father 
of Governor McKinley, was one of the pio- 


neer ironmasters of eastern Ohio. Beds of rather 
lean iron ore here and there, lying in close proximity 
to seams of bituminous coal, led to early attempts 
at iron making in the eastern counties of the State, 
where the pig metal could be hauled in wagons to 
the Ohio River or shipped on the canals constructed 
in the thirties and early forties. The elder McKinley 
seems to have inherited his bent for metal working 
from his maternal grandfather, Andrew Rose, who 
was sent home to Bucks county, Pennsylvania, from 
the Revolutionary army, to make bullets and can- 


non. The Roses traced back to a Puritan ancestor 
who went from England to Holland with his co- 
religionists and followed the Pilgrims to America. 
The McKinleys are of the vigorous and prolific 
Scotch-Irish stock that has left as broad and per- 
manent an impress upon the middle belt of the 
United States as the Puritan stock has left upon the 
northern belt, from New England to Oregon. The 
Scotch-Irish element never has had its full due at 
the hands of historians. Too much stress has been 
placed upon the influence of the New England ele- 
ment in the formation of our national character. In 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, central and southern Ohio and Kentucky it is 
from the Scotch-Irish strain of blood that has come 
a very large proportion of the statesmen, jurists 
and successful men of affairs. The dominant traits 
of this virile stock are industry, thrift, strong re- 
ligious convictions and serious views of life. It isa 
large boned, muscular, long-lived race and it has 
kept up its fecundity to our own day, whereas the 
New England stock has become so barren that in its 
original home it hardly keeps its numbers good. 
The grandfather of William McKinley, Senior, 
was a revolutionary soldier named David McKinley, 
who campaigned in eastern Pennsylvania and 
whose record is in the Pension Office at Washing- 
ton. He was for a long time on the Revolutionary 
pension roll and died at an advanced age at the home 
of his grandson in New Lisbon, Ohio. The biog- 
raphers of Governor McKinley all dwell upon the 
paternal line of ancestry in seeking for the currents 
of hereditary tendency which have gone to the mak- 
ing of the famous statesman and pay small atten- 
tion to the maternal line ; yeta very slight acquaint- 
ance with the Governor’s mother, who is now in her 
eighty-seventh year. is enough to convince one that 
it is from her and not from his father that he gets 
his leading traits of character. He resembles her 
strongly in face, in manner and in many mental 
peculiarities. She was an Allison, of Scotch Cov- 
enanter stock. There were Allisons among the vic. 
tims of Claverhouse’s dragoons, and there were other 
Allisons who after long imprisonment for conscience 
sake left their homes in the Lowlands and sought 
religious freedom in the American colonies. Nancy 
Allison McKinley is an exceedingly competent, 
strong brained woman. She is the mother of nine 
children, all of whom lived to maturity and seven 
of whom are still living. The rearing and educa- 
tion of this large family, and the struggle with the 
straitened circumstances incident to life in the early 
days in Ohio, absorbed her energies and developed 
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Drawn for the World. ° 
THE LATE WILLIAM M’KINLEY, SR. 


her natural gifts of management, thrift and earnest- 
ness. She is profoundly religious and at the same 
time intensely practical. She imparted the stamp 
of her vigorous character to all her offspring. There 
was no black sheep in her flock. The children grew 
up to be serious, competent, independent men and 
women. William was the seventh child. 


BIRTHPLACE AND EARLY HOME LIFE. 


The senior William McKinley, born in 1807, lived 
to be eighty-five. He was only twenty years old when 
he married Nancy Allison, aged eighteen. He was in- 
terested in furnaces and foundries in Columbiana 
county for many years and most of the children 
were born at New Lisbon, but in 1848, when his 
seventh child was born, he was managing a furnace 
at Niles, in Trumbull county. The family lived in 
a long, low two-story frame building, in one end of 
which a country store was kept. The sojourn in 
Niles was of but short duration. The mother, al- 
ways the guiding spirit in the household, was anxious 
about the education of the children, and Niles was 
only a petty village of ironworkers and its sole 
educational equipment was the country district 
school. About twenty miles to the south, down the 
Mahoning Valley, was the village of Poland, which 
possessed a seminary for boys and girls of the type 
of the’ New England academy—a type reproduced 
in many of the towns on the’ Western Reserve of 


Ohio. Mrs. McKinley set her mind on Poland asa 
good place to rear her large family and when the 
boy William was two years old she persuaded the 
father to make the important move. In Poland the 
McKinleys established themselves in a large white- 
painted wooden house, with green blinds, of a style 
of architecture very common on the Western Re- 
serve and brought from New England by the first 
settlers. There was an L for the kitchen, and in the 
gable, which faced the street, was the customary 
rising sun device of painted slats. Maple trees 
stood in the yard and a white picket fence separated 
the little domain from the sidewalk. This house is 
still standing, but the birth-place house in Niles was 
recently demolished. In the Poland house young 
McKinley grew to manhood. 

Poland is the southeastern township of the West- 
ern Reserve. The original settlers came from New 
England, and although on the south and east the 
population was largely of Pennsylvania Dutch and 
‘* Pennamite,’’ or Pennsylvania English, stock, the_ 
Poland people preserved all the dominant charac- 
teristics of their New England ancestry. Until the 
great development of manufacturing in our own 
day, the Western Reserve was an offshoot of New 
England life that was more purely and peculiarly 
Yankee than Massachusetts or Connecticut. The 
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people were keenly interested in the intellectual, 
religious and reform movements of the time. They 
were much given to religious controversy, but 
neighbor to the most devout Congregationalist or 
Methodist would be found the so-called infidel, or 
the ‘*‘ come-outer,’’ who had left his church because 
it sanctioned slavery and who had dropped the Bible 
for the study of Thomas Paine’s ‘‘ Age of Reason.’’ 
The early anti-slavery agitators, Garrison, Pillsbury, 
Henry C. Wright, Stephen and Abby Kelly Foster, 
made annual tours through this region, preaching 
liberty for the negroes of the South. Salem, about 
twenty miles from Poland, was a centre for the ab- 
olition movement and sustained a newspaper called 
the Anti-Slavery Bugle, which was a Western 











ples, based on the rejection of all creeds and the ac- 
ceptance of the Bible as the only rule of faith and 
conduct. The Mormons built their first temple at 
Kirtland and then moved off in a body to Nauvoo, 
Illinois, under the lead of their prophet, Joseph 
Smith. Each of the old Protestant sects had grave 
doubts as to the salvation of the other sects. One 
branch of the Presbyterians thought it wicked to 
sing anything but psalms in church. The Metho- 
dists called their churches meeting-houses and put 
no steeples on them. They objected to jewelry and 
to all finery in dress and denounced dancing and 
card-playing as devices of the devil. The Baptists 
would fellowship with no one who had not been 
dipped in the water. The Dunkards washed each 

other’s feet a3 a religious rite. Near 

Poland was astrong community of Ger- 

mans called Omish, who wore no but- 

tons and fastened their coats and trous- 

ers with hooks and eyes and strings for 

conscience sake. Over all the strife of 











the warring sects the Quakers exer- 
cised a benign influence. At sixteen, 
William McKinley, Junior, joined the 
Methodist Church, the church of his 
parents, and he has remained in its com- 
munion ever since. He is as tenacious 
of his religious opinions as of his views 
on a protective tariff, and here is shown 
the influence ef his strain of Scotch 
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BIRTHPLACE OF MAJOR M’KINLEY AT NILES, OHIO. 


echo of Garrison’s Liberator. The anti-slavery 
orators frequently visited Poland while McKinley 
was a boy and in Poland was supposed to exist a sta- 
tion on the ‘* Underground Railroad,” where fngitive 
slaves from Virginia were concealed and helped 
along on their way to Canada under cover of the 
darkness of night. McKinley was e’ght years old 
when the Fugitive Slave law of 1850 was passed 
by Congress, and he remembers well the excitement 
that prevailed and the meeting held in Poland to 
which Ben Wade came from his home in Ashtabula 
county, and which adopted resolutions declaring 
that ‘‘ come weal, come woe, come stripes, impris- 
onment or death,’’ the people of that village would 
not obey the law and would continue to give food 
and shelter to the poor slaves fleeing from oppression. 
Thus young McKinley: came in his boyhood under 
the same influences of agitation against slavery 
which Garfield felt in his early manhood and of 
which Joshua R. Giddings and Benjamin F. Wade 
were the leaders on the Reserve. 

In the forties and the fifties the Reserve was the 
scene of much sectarian controversy. Alexander 
Campbell made frequent missionary tours in this 
region from his home in the neighboring Panhandle 
of Virginia, building up his new sect of the Disci- 


because of the changes in the currents 
of modern thought would not be a pos- 
sibility for him. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR EDUCATION. 

I like to dwell upon the environment 
of Western Reserve life which helped to form the 
character of the future statesman. I was myself born 
upon the Reserve, some forty miles from McKinley’s 
Poland home, and I remember vividly the religious 
controversies, the anti-slavery agitation, the first 
movement for woman’s rights advocated by Lucretia 
Mott, the numerous temperance revivals, the signing 
of the pledge as a boy, the debating club at the 
‘*Centre,’’ where the farmers wrestled with the 
questions of the day, the influence of Horace Gree- 
ley’s Weekly Tribune, great bundles of which came 
to every country post-office, the ardent desire of the 
boys and girls for higher education than the dis- 
trict schools afforded, and the wholesome, patient, 
self-denying life of the farms and villages. This 
region has produced a long list of men who have 
made their mark in our national history. 

To Poland Seminary came ambitious young men 
and young women from the neighboring farms, eager 
for the book-learning of the schools and believing 
that its possession would open broad highways to 
success in life. Some engaged rooms and board at 
the rate of two dollars a week and others reduced 
this very modest cost of living by taking rooms 
alone and eating the victuals sent in to them weekly 
by their parents. None of these bright young peo- 
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ple felt that they were poor. They were ali accus- 
tomed to the close economies of the farm life of that 
period, and were not in the least ashamed of them. 
The richest man in Poland at that time was not 
worth ten thousand dollars. A man with five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of property and no debts was 
thought to be well off. Mrs. McKinley helped out 
the narrow income of the family by taking board- 
ers and herself did the cooking with the help of her 
girls. Young McKinley was an ardent student. It 
was his mother’s ambition as well as his own that 
he should go through college and then study law, 
but whether this aim could be accomplished was 
always rather doubtful. The father was frugal, 
industrious and self-denying, but he had a large 
family to provide for and his earnings were small. 
William did what he could to help out the family 
income by one sort of work and another in vacation 
times. At one time it was almost decided that the 
plan for his education must be abandoned, but his 
elder sister Annie came to the rescue with the 
money she had saved as a school teacher. At seven- 
teen he left the seminary so well advanced in his 
studies that he was able to enter the junior class in 
Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa. Illness obliged 
him to return home during his first college year, 
however, and the way was not clear financially for 
going back, so he taught a country school in a dis- 
trict near Poland the next winter. The little school 
house is still standing—a wooden box, with a door 
and two windows in front, three windows on each 
side, and in the rear a dead wall against which the 
boys toss their balls. In his study years McKinley 
was very fond of mathematics, but for Latin he 
cared little, although he always passed his exami- 
nations creditably. In the colleges and academies at 
that time mathematics, grammar and the dead 
languages constituted pretty much the whole stock 
of instruction. He showed no fondness for the de- 
bates of the literary societies or the orations of the 
regular Saturday school exercises, but he was known 
as a good essay writer. 


FOUR YEARS A SOLDIER. 


The Civil War put an end to McKinley’s plans for 
completing his school education. In June, 1861, he 
enlisted at Poland in a company recruited in that 
village to join the Twenty-third Ohio Regiment of 
Infantry. He was eighteen at the time—a lad of 
medium height and muscular build, with straight 
black hair, gray eyes, deep-set under heavy brows, 
and a heavy chin that indicated a determined char- 
acter. He marched away as a private in the ranks, 
trudging along the dusty road to Youngstown 
where the company was put aboard cars and sent to 
Camp Chase, at Columbus. He was one of the 
youngest boys in the company, although there were 
some who had exaggerated their age a little to get 
beyond the minimum of eighteen prescribed by 
army .regulations, and there were few who were 
over twenty-five. The Twenty-third was a good 
average Ohio regiment of the first year’s enlistment, 


before the bounties were given and drafting began, 
but it was peculiarly fortunate in its field officers. 
Its first colonel was William S. Rosecrans, after- 
ward the commander of great armies ; its first lieu- 
tenant-colonel was Stanley Matthews, afterward a 
senator and an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court, and its major was Rutherford B. Hayes, 
afterward President of the United States. McKin- 
ley was not long in rising to the rank of sergeant; 
and a gallant and thoughtful action at Antietam, 














WM. M’KINLEY AT NINETEEN. 
(As 2d Lieut., Co. G, 28d Reg’t. Ohio Volunteers.) 


in furnishing the men with food and coffee while 
they were under fire, was brought to the attention 
of Governor Tod, who sent him a lieutenant’s com- 
mission. He was a captain before the war closed and. 
was brevetted major. He carried into his military 
service the seriousness and sense of duty that he had 
shown in his school life and he soon gained the 
friendship of the best officers in the regiment. 

Long afterward, when he was first a candidate for 
Governor of Ohio, Ex-President Hayes said of him : 
‘* Young as he was, we soon found that in business, 

in executive ability, young McKinley was a man of 
rare capacity, of unusual and unsurpassed capacity, 

especially for a boy of his age. When battles were 
to be fought or service was to be performed in war- 
like things he always took his place. The night. 
was never too dark; the weather was never too 
cold ; there was no sleet or storm or hail or snow 
or rain that was in the way of his prompt and effi- 
cient performance of every duty.’’ For about two 
years he was upon Hayes’ staff ; then he went to 
the staff of Gen. George Crook and afterward to 
the staff of Gen. Carroll. When the war ended he 
was urged to ask for a commission in one of the 
new regiments formed for the regular army, but he 











declined, having no taste for military life as a pro- 
fession. Mustered out in July, 1865, he gladly re- 
turned to Poland, laid aside his uniform, hung up 
his sword and began the study of law. He valued 
highly his army experience, however. as a great 
educating influence, in patriotism, in discipline of 
mind and body, in the subordination of self to duty 
and in the intellectual development which he got 
from close association with older men of superior 
ability. He still looks back on those four years of 
campaigning as a more potent educational force 
than all the years he spent over Latin and mathe- 
matics in the seminary. 


THE YOUNG LAWYER AND POLITICIAN, 


McKinley read law in the office of Charles E. 
Glidden, of Poland, who was elected judge of the 
Common Pleas court in 1865. Glidden was a rare 
man and he exercised a strong and lasting influence 
upon the character of the young soldier fresh from 
four years of hardships and fighting. His nature 
was singularly sweet and sound, and his perceptions 
in all matters involving questions of equity were as 
clear and direct as a demonstration in geometry. 
He was himself barely past thirty at this time and 
he made a companion of his law student. His gentle 
disposition, his high standard of conduct and the 
serious and judicial bent of his mind aided power- 
fully to turn the thoughts of the late staff captain 
into the channels of peaceful study and purpose. 
McKinley always speaks of Judge Glidden with ac- 
cents which show that the relations between the two 
men were stronger than those of ordinary friend- 
ship and reached the heights of a deep affection. 
Judge Glidden had a career of marked success upon 
the bench and all the older lawyers in eastern Ohio 
cherish his memory and speak of him as a man who 
was peculiarly fitted for high judicial duties. Mc- 
Kinley was a hard student. The same tenacity and 
_singleness of purpose which made him successful as 
a soldier he brought to bear on his law studies. He 
has never been a man of side issues. A few main 
aims in life he has pursued with a quiet and un- 
swerving directness that has shaped circumstances 
and compelled fate. He was not a recluse or a book- 
worm ; he found time to mingle in the young 
society of the village, but the business in hand was 
to master the principles of the law and this he never 
for a moment forgot. After a year and a half with 
Judge Glidden he managed to get the necessary 
money to attend a course of lectures at the Albany 
law school, and in 1867 he was examined and admit- 
ted to the bar. Poland was a village of only a few 
hundred people and afforded no field for another 
lawyer. One of the most prosperous of the large 
towns of the region was Canton, which had then 
about five thousand inhabitants, was a county seat 
and was developing important manufacturing in- 
dustries. McKinley chose Canton as a promising 
field for his efforts as a lawyer. In his choice he 
was influenced largely by a desire to join his elder 
sister Annie, who was already firmly established in 
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the good will and respect of the people of that town 
as a teacher of unusual merit. The young lawyer 
felt a warm affection for his sister, who had come 
to his help at a critical time in his hard stuggle for 
an education and who was intellectually very com- 
panionable to him. Annie McKinley was a woman 
of unusual capacity. She had excellent judgment 
in practical affairs and in her long career asa teacher 
in Canton she saved and wisely invested a modest 
competency. She died in 1890. It was through her 
influence that the father and mother removed their 
household from Poland to Canton in 1867. She un- 
derstood the business advantages of the town fore- 
saw its growth and appreciated the social and edu- 
cational advantages that a young city could offer 
over the obscure village that had been the home of 
‘the family since her childhood. Northern Ohio was 
then making great strides in industrial development, 
based on the iron ores of the Lake Superior region, 
which were brought down the lakes by cheap water 
carriage to meet the fuel of the Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania coal fields. Canton did not engage in 
the smelting of ore, like the towns in the Mahoning 
and Shenango valleys, but looked to the making of 
more advanced products of iron and steel, such as 
tools, implements and machinery. 

Here the son of the ironmaster found himself, 
when he hung out his shingle as a lawyer, sur- 
rounded by a business public strongly interested in 
the protective tariff principle, which next to the 
maintenance of the American Union and the extince 
tion of slavery had been the dominant idea of the 
Republican party. The county of Stark, however, 
of which Canton is the capital, was strongly Demo- 
cratic in its politics. The population of its rich, roll- 
ing farming lands was largely Pennsylvania Ger- 
man in its origin- -a stolid, sturdy, unprogressive 
race, which clung to open hearths and Dutch ovens 
built under sheds in the dooryards long after the 
invention of cooking-stoves ; toilsome, thrifty and 
moral, but immovable in their political attachments. 
The powerful currents of thought in the war-time 
had not much disturbed their rock ribbed Jackson- 
ian Democracy. They accepted the offensive epithet 
of Copperhead and bore the sneers and denunciations 
of the returned soldiers, because they believed tha 
the Federal government had no constitutional right 
to coerce sovereign states. They were bitterly hos- 
tile to the proposition to bestow the elective fran- 
chise upon the negroes. McKinley was an ardent 
Republican. To him Republicanism meant union, 
freedom and progress—the cause for which he had 
fought for four years. If political ambition had 
been uppermost in his mind at that time he would 
not have selected Stark county for his home. Never- 
theless he was drawn into politics almost as soon as 
he had his first brief. In the autumn of 1867 there 
was a hotly contested gubernatorial campaign in 
Ohio, and a constitutional amendment giving suf- 
frage to colored men was submitted to the popular 
vote. The Republicans carried the election, but the 
amendment was lost. In this canvass McKinley made 
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his first political speech and it was in favor of the 
suffrage amendment. The place was the little vil- 
lage of New Berlin, and the orator, then twenty- 
four years of age, spoke from the tavern steps to an 
antagonistic audience. Men who heard that speech 
say that it was strong and logical and insist that 
they then foresaw a great career in public life for 
the young lawyer. However that may have been, 
it is certain that McKinley was at once welcomed 
by the Republican county leaders as a valuable re- 
cruit and was given numerous appointments in that 
campaign and in the Presidential campaign of 1868 
to speak at town-halls and school-houses throughout 
the county. By 1869 he had become generally ac- 
quainted in the county and was well thought of as 
a rising lawyer and a good political talker of a seri- 
ous and thoughtful type, and in the latter year the 
party managers asked him to run for prosecuting 
attorney and to undertake what seemed to be the 
hopeless task of overcoming a strong Democratic 
majority. He canvassed the county assiduously ; 
his talk was persuasive and not antagonistic ; he 
had courteous, kindly and simple manners that 
made the country people like him, and to every- 
body’s surprise he was elected. The office of prose- 
cuting attorney is regarded as a great prize by young 
Ohio lawyers, not for the compensation, which is 
small, but because it gives them an opportunity to 
show their mettle in the courts in criminal trials and 
opens the way to private practice. At twenty-six 
William McKinley, Jr., had his feet firmly planted 
on the first rounds of the ladder of success. 


MARRIAGE AND DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Two years later, in 1869, occurred what in the life 
of every serious-minded man must be the most impor- 


tant event of all—marriage. In Canton lived the 
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veteran Ohio journalist, John Saxton, who estab- 
lished the Ohio Repository,in 1815—the year -of 
Waterloo—and carried on the paper until his death 
at an advanced age. He had the distinction of 
being the journalist of longest continuous service in 
the whole country west of the Alleghanies. One of 
his sons, James A. Saxton. became a banker, a 
capitalist and a man of large and varied business 
affairs. One of the daughters of the banker was Ida, 
a girl of many personal charms, a tall blonde, with 
large, expressive blue eyes, a winning manner and a 
quick intelligence. She was well educated and after . 
her graduation from Brook Hall Seminary, at Media, 
Pennsylvania, the father sent her to Europe with 
her sister to give her a broader view of the world 
and fit her for the earnest duties of life. The older ° 
sister had married and gone to Cleveland to live 
and the father hoped that Ida would form no early 
love attachment and would remain in his home to 
brighten his life. It is said that he systematically 
discouraged the addresses of all young men and that 
for the purpose of giving his daughter a serious bent 
he persuaded her on her return from the foreign 
tour to go into his bank as his assistant. There 
Ida was installed as cashier. He had won acom- 
fortable fortune, but his theory about girls was that 
they should be taught a business that would make 
them independent of marriage and enable them to 
be self-supporting in case the parents should leave 
them without sufficient property for their support. 
Lawyer McKinley had frequent occasions for drop- 
ping in at the Saxton bank and it was not long be- 
fore Ida’s bright eyes, charming manner and intel- 
ligent chat had made a complete conquest of his 
heart. No doubt the same thing happened to other 
young men in Canton, who transferred their ac- 
counts to Saxton’s bank that they might have an 
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From a drawing for the Herald. 


MRS. WILLIAM M’KINLEY. 


excuse to meet the pretty cashier, but the ambitious 
young attorney, whom most of the Canton girls re- 
garded as too serious to be good company, attracted 
Ida. Banker Saxton soon learned that love is 
stronger than any theories of life and he yielded 
graciously to the inevitable. He thoroughly liked 
and esteemed McKinley. The marriage was cele- 
brated on January 25, 1871, in the quaint old 
Presbyterian church where Ida’s parents and grand- 
parents worshiped and where the girl taught a 
class in the Sunday School. The young bride was 
warmly attached to this church, but she immediately 
transferred her allegiance to the Methodist Church 
as a proof of her affection for her husband, who had 
been in the Methodist communion since his six- 
teenth year. 

The married life of these two young people began 
under the happiest auspices. Mr. Saxton gave his 


daughter a pretty house on the best street in the 
town. McKinley had by this time built up a good 
law practice and his income was sufficient to main- 
tain the new home in modest comfort. The future 
seemed to stretch away like a broad and sunny path, 
bordered by flowers, but in alittle time the shadows 
of great sorrows fell and -left ineffaceable marks of 
suffering on the characters of the loving husband 
and wife. Two children were born to them, and 
both were claimed by death before the eldest 
reached the age of four. The grief of the young 
mother wrecked her health and left her a victim to 
a nervous disease which made her a cripple for life, 
able to walk only with pain and with a supporting 
arm. The devoted husband saw before him the 
tragic vision of a childless life and the companion- 
ship of an incurable invalid. No man ever accepted 
such a situatién with more cheerful self. abnegation. 
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He made himself the faithful and skillful nurse of 
his unfortunate wife and gave every hour he could 
spare from his work to the task of lightening her 
sorrows and cheering her broken life. This course 
he bas pursued unfaltering!y for more than twenty 
years, without admitting in his own secret thought 
that he has been doing anything worthy of praise. 
His wife’s condition cut him off from most of the 
social pleasures which men enjoy—the easy-going 
fellowship of clubs and smoking-rooms, of hunting 
excursions and pleasure trips, of dinners and recep- 
tions ; for, once free from his duties as a lawyer 
or as a Congressman or Governor, he always re- 
turned to his wife’s side, feeling that she had need 
of his companionship. When the wife realized the 
lasting character of her affliction she determined 
that she would not allow it to interfere with her 
husband’s public career, and she would have forced 
herself to be content with a far less measure of care 
and affection than he has given her, but it was not 
in his nature to be less devoted. The remarkable 
unity and continuity of conduct which has been a 
marked feature of his military and political career 
showed itself in his domestic life as a natural result 
of his organization. He could not be himself and 
be otherwise than faithful and tenderly devoted to 
the wife of his youth and the mother of his dead 
children. His home tragedy has no dgubt intensified 
the natural gravity of his character and has given to 
his face the lines of sternness and asceticism which 
are noticeable when it is in repose, but it has not in 
the least soured his disposition. On the contrary, it 
seems to have imparted additional sweetness and 
strength. 


FOURTEEN YEARS IN CONGRESS, 


Major McKinley was beaten when he ran a second 
time for prosecuting attorney of his county, in 1871, 
and for five years he did not come before the people 
for any elective office, but he never failed to appear 
on the stump in a political campaign and he soon 
gained recognition as one of the best platform speak- 
ers in the state. He was wanted outside of Stark 
county, and his stumping tours made him known to 
the people in the other counties of the Eighteenth 
Congressional district, then made up of the counties 
of Stark, Columbiana, Mahoning and Carroll. No 
doubt he had his eye on the House all this time. 
There has never been anything accidental in his 
political career, and ‘‘ trust to luck ’’ was never one 
of iis maxims. He has built up his political influ- 
ence slowly and solidly and always by methods that 
were straightfoward and legitimate. In 1876, the 
year that Hayes was elected President, he announced 
himself as a candidate for Congress. He did not 
say that his friends were urging him to run or make 
any false pretense of reluctance to enter the race. 
He wanted to go to Congress, he believed himself 
capable of doing good service there for the district 
and State, and he said so in plain terms. The sitting 
member was in the field for another term, but the 
custom had prevailed for a long ttme of shifting 
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the office from county to county, giving two terms 
to each, and the sitting member was not strong 
enough to break down this tradition. There were a 
number of aspirants and McKinley was nominated 
on the second ballot. His renomination in 1878 fol- 
lowed as a matter of course and was conceded to him 
by acclamation, and in 1880 he was again nominated 
without much effort; but in 1882, the year of Repub- 
lican disaster that followed the assassination of 
Garfield and the unpopular beginning of the Arthur 
administration, he had a hard fight in the conven- 
tion, where Columbiana county claimed the nomina- 
tion by right of the old custom of rotation, and in 
the election he came out with only eight majority. 
His seat was contested by his Democratic opponent, 
but the Democratic House at Washingion permitted 
him to bold on until near the end of the last session 
before putting in the contestant by a party vote. 
McKinley was thirty-four years old when he en 

tered the House in December, 1877. Samuel J. Ran- 
dall, the great Democratic protectionist from Phila- 
delphia, was speaker and tne Republican leader was - 
James A. Garfield. The young man from the 
Eighteenth Ohio district, with the Napoleonic face, 
the quiet manners and the grave, pre-occupied look, 
soon attracted attention by the deep interest he 
showed in all economic questions. The great cham- 
pion of protection at that time was William D. , 
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Kelly, of Pennsylvania, the oldest member in con- 
tinuous service, and a living cyclopedia of facts on 
all subjects relating to tariff, taxation and industrial 
conditions. ‘‘ Pig-iron Kelly”? he was nicknamed, 
on account of his persistent advocacy of high duties 
on iron. McKinley may be said to have sat at the 
feet of Kelly during his first two terms in Congress. 
“When visiting newspaper men asked the old occu- 
pants of the reporters’ gallery who that young man 
was that so strikingly resembled the pictures of 
Napoleon the reply was usually, ‘‘Oh, that’s old 
Pig-iron Kelly’s lieutenant, Major McKinley, of 
Ohio.” The old Philadelphia statesman warmly ap- 
preciated this attitude of pupil to master on the 
part of the serious and studious young member from 
Ohio, and he more than once said that when he left 
Congress he hoped that his mantle as the leader of 
the protectionists would fall upon McKinley’s 
shouders. Whether McKinley then looked forward 
ambitiously to the possibilities of future leadership 
I cannot say, but he certainly took every means at 
hand to equip himself for the position that after- 
ward came to him asa conceded right. He wasa 
hard student of the history of tax and tariff measures 
and of their influence on industrial conditions, and 
his memory became a storehouse of facts that served 





him as keen weapons in debate. When he was put 
upon the Ways and Means Committee, at the session 
which began in 1881, taking Garfield’s old place, his 
fitness for the work was acknowledged on all hands. 
During his first term the House heard but little 
from him, but before the close of his second term he 
had won a reputation as a singularly clear and log- 
ical debater, who had a great talent for marshaling 
facts in order like a column of troops and throwing 
them against the vital point ina controversy. He 
had a pleasing voice of good, strong quality, he 
never rambled, he told no anectodes, he indulged in 
no sophomoric flights of oratory ; he went straight 
to the marrow of his theme by processes of argu- 
ment and illustration so clear, simple and direct that 
he won respect and admiration from both sides of 
the House. One of his leading opponents used to 
say that he had to brace himself mentally not to be 
carried away by the strong undercurrent of McKin- 
ley’s smooth and persuasive talk. 

After 1882 all of McKinley’s nominations for Con- 
gress were given him by acclamation. He had be- 
come much the strongest member of the Ohio dele- 
gation and nobody wanted to contest the district for 
his seat. Democratic legislatures tried three times 
to throw him out of Congress by changing the 

boundaries of his district so as to make 

~ “it heavily Democratic on national is- 

_ sues, but he overcame every hostile 
majority until 1890, when the old Re- 
publican counties of Mahoning and Co- 
lumbiana were left out in the gerry- 
mander and the two unwavering Demo- 
cratic counties of Wayne and Holmes 
were added to Stark so as to put McKin- 
ley in a district with a hostile majority 
of nearly four thousand. He made a 
tremendous fight against hopeless odds, 
stumping the district from town. to 
town, and he cut down the adverse ma- 
jority to 303, polling 2500 more votes 
than had been given to Harrison in 1888. 
His defeat made him Governor of Ohio 
the next year, and the people of the state 
rebuked the partisanship that threw 
out of Congress the most prominent and 
the most useful of all the Ohio repre- 
sentatives by giving him a substantial 
majority of about 21,000. 


THE CHAMPION OF THE PROTECTION IDEA. 


McKinley’s first speech in Congress 
was on the tariff and his last speech 
was on the same theme. From the be- 
ginning of his public career he has been 
the unfaltering, sturdy, consistent and 
intelligent advocate of the principle of 
protection to American industries by 
tariff duties imposed with the purpose 
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of keeping the cheap labor products of 
€uropean and Asiatic countries out of 
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our vast and desirable American markets. He 
is not, as was Garfield, for such protection as will 
lead to ultimate free trade. He believes that free 
trade is a dream of theorists, which would bring in- 
dustrial ruin and poverty to the United States if it 
were put into practice, benefiting no class but the 
importing merchants of the seaboard cities. He has 
no patience with tariffs formed to *‘ afford incidental 
protection.’’ Tariff bills, he thinks, should aim 
primarily at protection, and tariff legislation should 
be scientific and permanent, with a view to the con- 
tinuous prosperity of the industrial classes. This 
was the chief aim of the McKinley bill, passed 
when he was chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. No doubt other minds in both House 
and Senate helped to frame that measure, but Mc- 
Kinley’s thought and work were on every page of it. 
When the Republican party was defeated in 1892, 
largely through public misapprehension of that 
measure and before it had received a fair trial, Mc- 
Kinley was one of the few Republican leaders who 
continued to breast the adverse current and who 
never faltered a moment in the faith that the tide 
would set back to protection. Others wanted to 
change front and abandon the high protection prin- 
ciple. He refused, and proceeded to realign his 
party on the old line of battle. He set out to edu- 


cate public sentiment anew, and during his memor- 
able stumping tour of 1894 he made 367 speeches and 
spoke in the states of Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York and Ohio. For eight weeks he averaged seven 
speeches a day, ranging in length from ten minutes 
to an hour. 

To understand the strength and sincerity of Mc- 
Kinley’s convictions on the tariff question one must 
be somewhat familiar with his environment in Ohio. 
The portion of the state in which he lives has be- 
come a great hive of shop and factory industries 
during his lifetime. He has seen his own town of 
Canton grow from a population of 4,000 to one of 
35,000. A little east of him and in his old eight- 
eenth district is Youngstown, which had 2,500 peo- 
ple when he lived in Poland and has now 35,000. 
Salem, nearer his home, has increased from 2,000 to 
10,000. Akron, about twenty miles north of Canton, 
claims 40,000 people and had not more than 3,000 
when McKinley was a boy. 

All these towns, and a dozen more in the same 
section of Ohio, such as Niles, Massillon, Alliance, 
Mansfield and Wooster, have prospered thus notably 
on the basis of protected manufacturing industries. 
Cleveland, the city of the region, had perhaps 100,- 
000 people when Major McKinley was first elected 
to Congress in 1876 and has now 325,000, and all its 
growth in these past twenty years has come from the 
development of iron, steel and ailied industries. Is 
it any wonder that McKinley should be an ardent 
champion of protection with these striking object 


lessons all around him, or that he should have wel- 
comed the leadership and instruction of William D. 
Kelly, as soon as he reached Washington, and should 
then have begun the task of studying the history 
and science of tariffs ? Nor was it alone in the towns 
of Ohio that McKinley thought he saw the manifest 
benefits of protective legislation. His home county 
of Stark is one of the richest and handsomest farm- 
ing districts in the United States. The rolling land- 
scape presents views of agricultural prosperity which 
recall the Midland counties of England. The farm- 
steads, flanked by apple orchards and grain fields 
and pastures, peer out upon the well-kept highways 
through screens of cherry trees, maples and lilac 
bushes, and the big red barns speak of good care for 
stock and of abundant harvests. All the land is 
tilled or grazed save the wood lots, of which every 
farmer has one of from five to ten acres, to furnish 
fuel and to give his children the delights of an 
autumn nutting season and of a fortnight of maple 
sugar making in the early spring. The farms will 
not average much over eighty acres in extent and. 
the farm-homes give unmistakable evidences of ab- 
sence of mortgages and of all the means needed for 
rural comfort. It will hardly be controverted that 
the prosperity of this large rural population and this 
almost ideal condition of farm life is due to the fact 
that there is a market in the many manufacturing 
towns for everything the farmer has to sell, whether 
it be currants or cattle, pigs or poultry, apples or as- 
paragus. If Stark county depended solely on raising 
wheat to ship to Europe and cattle to feed eastern 
cities it could not possibly present its present aspect 
of a dense rural population living in a condition of 
prosperity that to a European peasant would seem 
to be opulence. Major McKinley has had before him 
this cheery spectacle of rural progress and comfort 
beside that of the growth of the towns ever since he 
hung up his sword and opened his law books, If he 
had not been gifted with a mind prone to original 
thought and research he would have absorbed his 
tariff views from his environment. 


A GREAT CAMPAIGNER. 


Ohio has produced two of the three greatesé¢ polit- 
ical campaigners of my day—James A. Garfield and 
William McKinley. I need hardly say that the 
third was James G. Blaine, of Maine. The chief 
qualities that go to the making of a really great 
stump orator are simplicity and directness of state- 
ment, a clear, far-reaching voice, a winning person- 
ality, an inborn faculty for giving to spoken thoughts 
such a projectile force as will secure for them a 
lodgment in other minds, and finally, physical en- 
durance. All these qualifications McKinley pos- 
sesses to a high degree. He has not as wide a range 
of thought and illustration as Garfield had, and he 
is not as magnetic and as spontaneous as Blaine 
was ; but neither of those two superb orators had as 
great a gift for going straight to the understand- 
ings of plain people as he possesses. He never tells 
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a story in his speeches ; he is the personification of 
seriousness and earnestness. He quotes no poetry, 
he strives for no merely oratorical effects ; he never 
abuses his political antagonists or the opposition 
party. He always starts out to convince the under- 
standing of his hearers ; then, when he has pre- 
sented his facts and set forth his processes of reason- 
ing, quietly, logically and persuasively, he warms 
up, his deep-set eyes glow, his form seems to tower, 
his voice rings out like a trumpet and he drives in 
his argument with sledge-hammer blows of short, 
sonorous, epigrammatic sentences. He has wonderful 
staying qualities. He is never exhausted. To every 
fresh audience he brings the charm of a vigorous 
presence. He has extended his stump-speaking 
work from his county to his Congressional district, 
from his district to his state and from his state to 
the whole country; and 1 do not believe there is a 
public man of this day who has made as many ad- 
dresses or talked to as many people. During his 


great stumping tour in 1894, which unquestionably 
won for him the presidential nomination, more 
than two millions of people in eighteen states heard 
his voice. Once he made seventeen speeches in 
twenty-four hours. At Hutchinson, Kansas, thirty 
thousand people assembled to hear him, and in To- 
peka his audience was estimated at twenty-five 
thousand. 

Major McKinley is charged with being a man of 
one idea. It is true that a very large number of his 
speeches have dealt with the tariff question, but he 
is by no means deficient in grasp of other public 
issues and in a stout volume of his addresses which 
I have before me I find that he has treated on public 
platforms the following topics, among many others: 
Free and fair elections, equal suffrage, labor arbitra- 
tion, public schools, the American farmer, civil 
service reform, the American volunteer soldier, the 
silver question, the eight hour law, the Hawaiian 
treaty, the American workman, and in memorial 
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addresses the characters and careers of Garfield, 
Grant, Logan, Hayes and Wm. D. Kelley, and that 
he has brought to all these themes the same evi- 
dences of careful study and of sincere conviction and 
has displayed in their treatment the same power of 
clear and direct presentation which characterize 
his many speeches on the tariff. 


GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 


Major McKinley was twice nominated for Gov- 
erncr of Ohio by acclamation and twice elected, the 
second time by the phenomenal majority of 80,995 —a 
majority that was the most thorough popular en- 
dorsement possible of his first administration. The 
Governorship of Ohio is an office of more dignity 
than real power. The State constitution gives to 
the chief executive no right of veto over bills passed 
by the legislature and he therefore forms no part of 
the law-making power. When a bill has passed 
both houses it is signed by the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House and then be- 
comes a law. The Governor may address the legis- 
lature in messages on pending matters of general 
state concern, but it would be regarded as highly 
improper for him to use his personal influence with 
members for or against any bill. The only exception 
to this rule of unwritten law is where some measure 
is under consideration which contravenes or seeks 
to give effect to a plainly declared principle of the 
party which elected the Governor, a principle set 
forth in its platform and passed upon by the people 
at an election. Concerning such measures a Gov- 
ernor may put forth the influence of his personal 
views and his political station. It would therefore 
be absurd to go over the mass of Ohio legislation 
from January, 1892, to January, 1896, the period cov- 
ered by Governor McKinley’s term, to make points 
for or against him in the present presidential can- 
vass. For that legislation he was not responsible. 

The appointing power of an Ohio Governor is 
pretty closely limited to members of the boards 
which manage the numerous penal, benevolent and 
educational institutions of the state and of such 
commissions as are instituted by the legislature for 
temporary service, but even this power is restricted 
by established custom. Most ofthe boards are com- 
posed of five members and the custoim.is that three 
shall be taken from one of the two great political 
parties and two from the other. In the past it has 
often happened that boards have been legislated out 
of office bodily by partisan majorities in the General 
Assembly, to give the party in power a chance to 
fill them with its own people, but the progress of 
opinion brought this vicious practice to a close some 
time before McKinley entered the State House. 

Governor McKinley's messages to the legislature 
were a suprise to political opponents who regarded 
him as a one-idea statesman. They showed an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the affairs of the state and a 
broad comprehension of all matters affecting public 
interests. He discussed the problems of taxation, 

and the very serious problems of municipal govern- 
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ment ; he urged the building of good roads, op- 
posed the careless authorization of local indebted- 
ness that had become an evil ; he favored short ses- 
sions and little legislation ; he advocated laws for 
the protection of workingmen engaged in hazardous 
occupations, and he was a notable champion of the 
principle of arbitration for the settlement of dis- 
putes between employers and employees. It was 
largely through his influence that a state Board of 
Arbitration was established, and that the great coal 
miners’ strike in the Hockirig Valley and in the 
Massillon region was brought to anend. Ohio his- 
tory will rank McKinley among the really eminent 
Governors of the Buckeye state—with Vinton, 
Meigs, Chase, Brough, Dennison and Hayes. 


PERSONAL TRAITS. 


William McKinley is a stockily built man of me- 
dium stature. His body is long above the hips and 
this peculiarity makes him look to be much taller 
when he is sitting down than he really is. His frame 
is muscular and he must have had great physical 
strength as a young man. The head would be called 
massive and an unusually large part of it is in front 
of the ears. The upper lip is noticeably broad, the 
chin is large and firm, the nose of good size and 
symmetrical shape, the forehead wide and high, and 
the eyes are large and of a dark gray color. They 
are shaded by projecting brows and at night they 
appear to be almost black. The hair is thin and 
straight and is just beginning to turn gray. The 
habitual expression of the tace is one of gravity and 
kindness. If the phrase did not sound too senti- 
mental the fittest words to characterize McKinley’s 
look would be a sweet seriousness. His manners are 
very cordial and they do not seem to have been culti- 
vated for political popularity, for you will note many 
little acts of kindness and attention that are not 
called for by ordinary politeness. He is as amiable 
with secretaries, stenographers and servants as with 
senators and governors. He accompanies his visit- 
ors to the hall door and cautions them about the 
steps, on which an electric street lamp throws a 
mass of shadow from the foliage. He is not in the 
least effusive—on the contrary his habitual attitude 
in conversation is one of reserve-—but the friendli- 
ness of his manner impresses you as genuine. He 
usually dresses in black and wears a frock coat but- 
toned up, with either the tri-colored rosette of the 
Loyal Legion or the copper button of the Grand 
Army in the upper button-hole. This and a very old 
fashioned plain gold shirt-stud and his wedding ring 
are his only ornaments. His house is neatly furnished 
in the manner of village homes, and there is nothing 
noticeable in its interior except the library, which is 
stocked with books on history, biography, politics 
and economic science and displays on its walls some 
good engravings and photos of statesmen and war 
heroes. 

McKinley’s tastes are all simple and his habits of 
living have not been much changed since he was a 
young attorney. He eats heartily of plain food, has 
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a good digestion, sleeps well and takes very little 
exercise. His daily walk to his mother’s house, 
which is about a half a miie from his own, is about 
all the muscular activity he gets. He does not make 
use of wine or liquors, although he is not a prohibi- 
tionist, and he has no desire to enforce his own 
habits in this respect on other people. He smokes 
four cigars a day, having lately prescribed this limit, 
finding he has been smoking too much. His social 
recreations consist in going out with his wife to 
some neighbor’s house to take tea and spend the 
evening, but a great many people come to see him, 
and his house has always an inviting atmosphere of 
informality and friendliness encouraging to men and 
women to drop in for a chat with the Major and his 
wife. Every Sunday he goes to the Methodist 
church, which is the handsomest church edifice in 
Canton. There he has his membership and his pew 
and he is one of the sturdy pillars of the denomina- 
tion. At the same time there is nothing of the bigot 
or the religious controversialist in him. He never 
discusses religion with the people of other faiths. 
He has his own belief and he is entirely willing that 
they should have theirs. He owns property which 
would be worth in good times about fifty thousand 
dollars. It is all in Canton and most of it is in the 
form of a business block. His failure in 1893 grew 
out of his endorsement of paper for a friend who 
ran a little bank in Poland. All of his property and 
all of his wife’s property was then put into the 
hands of three trustees and they managed matters so 
as to pay off the debts and save all the real estate 
holdings of the McKinleys in Canton. It is said that 
the Major derives from his rents an income of 
between three and four thousand dollars a year. 

The Major, as all his friends call him, isa fluent 
and interesting conversationalist. His voice is of 
an agreeable pitch and well modulated. His favor- 
ite topics are national history, the characters and 
influence of famous statesmen of the past, recollec- 
tions of many prominent Americans of the present 
generation with whom he has come into personal 
association, incidents of the Civil War, and mem- 
ories of early times and early friends in Ohio. His 
range of reading is not wide and does not go much 
into the fields of pure literature. Its chief tenden- 
cies are to history, biography and political economy. 
He reads the leading magazines and half a dozen 
daily papers. His favorite New York daily is the 
same paper copies of the weekly edition of which 
he used to put into the subscribers’ boxes in Poland 
when he was a clerk in the post-office forty years 
ago. Occasionally, when on a journey, he reads a 
popular novel. 

ANOTHER OHIO PRESIDENT. 

Seven Presidents of the United States were born 
in Virginia-—-Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mon- 
roe, William Henry Harrison, Tyler and Taylor; 
but only the first four of these made their political 
careers in that State. It is now nearly half a cen- 
tury since the last Virginian by birth, Zachary Tay- 
lor, occupied the White House. New York has 


given the nation four Presidents—Van Buren, Fill. 
more, Arthur and Cleveland, and they were all 
citizens of that State at the time they held the 
office. Three Presidents were born in North Caro- 
lina—Jackson, Polk and Johnson, but, singularly 
enough, all three were elected as Tennesseeans. In 
Ohio were born four Presidents—Grant, Hayes, 
Garfield and Harrison, but Grant was elected from 
Illinois and Harrison from Indiana. If McKinley 
is elected Ohio will rank next to Virginia as a 
mother of Presidents. General Garfield used to ac- 
count for the great prominence of Ohio men in pub- 
lic life in his time by saying that on the soil of Ohio 
met and mingled the two best strains of American 
blood, the Virginia strain and the New England 
strain All signs in the political sky now point to 
the election of McKinley in November, and we may 
well ask ourselves what sort of a President is this 
fifth son of Ohio, in the list of twenty-four occu- 
pants of the White House, likely to make? The 
question is not an enigma. The man has heen eight 

een years in national politics, and for much of the 
time a-conspicuous figure; his character is an open 
book, and his convictions on public issues are on rec- 
ord and may be read by allmen. We may expect 
from him a conservative, pure administration. I 
believe that it will be sturdily American in its 
policy, for McKinley comes from our great mid-con- 
tinental plain and is not, like many men who live 
upon the Atlantic rim of the country, largely influ- 
enced by European thought and example. Its dom- 
inant ideas will be protection and sound money 

McKinley will unquestionably use the influence of 
his position to restore to our tariff statutes the prin- 
ciple of ample, scientific and symmetrical protect- 
ive duties. He will oppose all efforts to detach the 
money of the country from the present standard in 
use by all the great civilized, commercial nations of 
the world, whether by the issue of irredeemable 
paper or by giving to an unlimited quantity of silver 
a legislative fiat value greater than its actual value 
as a metal. He will not, I am confident, aim to 
make a one man power of the administration. Hav- 
ing appointed a strong cabinet, made up of repre- 
sentative men of his party, he will distribute the 
duties and responsibilities of government among 
them, as contemplated by the constitution, and hold 
each minister accountable for the work of his own 
department. He will be accessible to all men who 
haye legitimate business with the Chief Magistrate 
and he will carry to the highest station in the land 
the courtesy and dignity which he has unfailingly 
displayed as a Congressman and a Governor. He 


** will be a harmonizer for his party, for he has none 


of the domineering temper and stubborn egotism 
that breed political strife and create personal an- 
tagonisms. Among the early Presidents his proto- 
type will be Madison and he will most resemble 
Hayes among our later Presidents. He comes from 
the great, sturdy, independent, moral and earnest 
American middle-class that forms the solid basis of 
our whole political and social fabric. 

















ORTY YEARS ago the Fourth of July oration, 

as an expression of the patriotic feeling of the 
country, was at its best. The great men of the day 
contributed their services by delivering orations 
commemorative of American Independence: Web- 
ster Clay and Benton, and, in our own state, Silas 
Wright, Governor Wm. L. Marcy, Governor Sey- 
mour and Wm. H. Seward had delivered orations 
worthy of the cause and worthy of themselves. One 
of these patriotic meetings was held in the city of 
Albany, this state, in the year 1858, in the largest 
public building in the city. But who the orator 
was on that occasion I have forgotten, and I imag- 
ine the oration itself left no permanent impression. 
But one feature of that gathering has not been for- 
gotten nor soon will be. When the orator had lapsed 
into silence and the plaudits had ceased, ‘a poem 
by Mr. John N. Wilder’? was announced by the 
chairman. Mr. Wilder at that time, I think, had 
scarcely reached 40 years. He was known as a rising 
lawyer, as a poet who had contributed a number of 
verses which had been published in the newspapers 
of the day ; and he was known as a man of high 
character and an American through and through. 
Mr. Wilder possessed a very flexible and sympa- 
thetic voice with very clear enunciation, which he 
could use with fine effect. 

From the recital of the very first stanza the inter- 
est of the audience was at once aroused. ‘* Stand by 
the Flag !’’ was the legend, the inspiring motto of 
his poem. First the stars, then the stripes, came 
in review; then the appeal to ‘‘ Old Glory ”’ in his. 
tory, so vitally connected with our national life; 
and as he slowly and effectively recited the poem 
the interest of the audience, attested by the perfect 
stillness that prevailed, increased, until when he 
closed with the fine couplet of the concluding stanza 
the enthusiasm of the people broke out in prolonged 
cheering, handkerchiefs were waved, and the entire 
audience seemed lifted to its feet as the cheering 
continued. I never saw a finer exhibition of an 
aroused patriotic feeling than was manifested at 
that time; it made the celebration, the poet and his 
poem memorable in old Albany’s annals. A sad and 
additional impressiveness was given the occasion by 
the fact that just eleven days after delivering his 
poem—on the 15th of July, 1858, Mr. Wilder died 
in the full promise of his early manhood. 

Five years later, in December, 1863, the writer of 
this, then serving on the staff of that grand old 
soldier, General George H. Thomas, ‘1s on duty at 
Chattanooga, occupying with General A. J. Mac- 
kay, Chief Quartermaster of the army, a house on 
Cameron Hill as headquarters. The army was re- 





“STAND BY THE FLAG!” 
THE STORY OF A PATRIOTIC SONG. 





MR. JOHN N. WILDER. (Photographed from cameo.) 


cuperating after the hard fought, brilliantly won 
battle, when Thomas and his army covered them- 
selves with glory. Officers and men were being 
ordered to the front to take the places of those killed 
in battle or lying in the hospitals. One day*there 
strolled into our headquarters Captain Wm. F. 
Hartz, assistant quartermaster in the regular army, 
and a graduate of West Point Military Academy. 
He had just arrived, having been ordered to report 
to General Thomas, and by him to General Mackay, 
for assignment to duty. After the usual salutations 
had been exchanged Hartz proceeded to give us an in- 
teresting account of himself. He was in Texas when 
war was declared, and before he could get out of the 
state was captured by the forces of Earl Van Dorn 
and held a prisoner until he had been exchanged. 
Then, having finished the account of his experience, 
he started up and said, ‘‘ Now I will give you a 
song;’’ and in a clear sonorous tenor—for he had 
a fine voice—to the well-known English air ‘‘ Cheer, 
boys, cheer,’’ Hartz proceeded to sing— 


“Stand by the Flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, Southern seas, 

And shcne responsive to the stormy beaming 
Of old Arcturus and the Pleiades.’’ 













STAND BY THE FLAG. 


STAND BY THE FLAG!* 


Words by JoHN NICHOLAS WILDER. 
Wath spirit. 
> 


Music by MarsHa H. BRIGHT. 
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2 Copyright, 1896. The Review of Reviews. 


Stand by the Flag! Its stars, like meteors gleaming, 
Have lighted Arctic icebergs, Southern seas, 

And shone responsive to thé stormy beaming 
Of old Arcturus and the Pleiades. 


Stand by the Flag! Its stripes have streamed in glory, 
To foes a fear, to friends a festal robe, 

And spread in rhythmic lines the sacred story 
Of Freedom’s triumphs over all the globe. 


Stand by the Flag ! on land and ocean billow, 
By it your fathers stood, unmoved and true ; 

Living, defended ; dying, from their pillow 
With their last blessing passed it on to you ! 


Stand by the Flag! Immortal heroes bore it 
Through sulphurous smoke, deep moat, and armed de- 
fence ; 
And their imperial shades still hover o’er it,— 
A guard celestial from Omnipotence. 


Stand by the Flag though death shots round it rattle, 
And underneath its waving folds have met 

In all the dread array of sanguine battle 
The quivering lance and glittering bayonet ! 


Stand by the Flag. all doubt and danger scorning ! 
Believe, with courage firm and faith sublime, 
That it shall float until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of Time ! 
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When he had finished his singing—and he gave us 
all the verses, my surprise and interest increasing to 
the end—he said, ‘‘ Isn’t that a good song to write ?”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ I replied, ‘“‘it is; and I thought so when 
I heard it recited by its author, Mr. John N. 
Wilder, in Albany, five years ago.’’ And then I 
gave the little company there assembled an account 
of Mr. Wilder’s recital of his poem, as given above, 
Subsequently it was again and again sung in that 
little headquarters house, and on one occasion, as I 
recall, by Mr. Harrison Millard, the well-known 
composer of this city, who was then on staff duty in 
Chattanooga. Mr. Millard died in this city a few 
years ago. How Captain Hartz became familiar with 
the poem I do not know. The many readers of Mrs. 
Maud Wilder Goodwin’s delightful books will be 
interested in learning that she is the daughter of 
Mr. John N. Wilder, and that she has kindly 











allowed the REVIEW to reproduce the cameo por- 
trait of her father. 

It has been felt by the writer of these lines that 
so fine a poem, especially at this time of the revival 
of patriotism, should be better known to the public, 
and that it should not be dependent upon an Eng- 
lish melody for its expression. And Iam very glad 
to avail myself of an opportunity supplied by the 
editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS to give it wide 
circulation in all parts of the country through the 
medium of his magazine. It is hoped that the music 
on the page preceding will not be found ill-adapted 
to the expression of the spirit of the noble ode, 
whose distinctively American character, with the 
total absence of any sectionalism, will surely com- 
mend it to the favor of intelligent, patriotic Amer- 
i¢ans everywhere. MasRsHAL H, BRIGHT. 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, June, 1896. 





DR. GRAY’S TRIBUTE 


The other day the editor of the Chicago Interior 
paid his respects to Major Marshal H. Bright in the 
following characteristic sentences : 


We do not know the military history of the editor 
of the Christian Work, only that he was in the war, 


and came out of it with the rank of Major. Then 


we learned that he was employed in a place of trust and 
responsibility in a New York bank. But he had the 
fatal gift of—literary beauty, and it led him into the 
by and forbidden paths of religious journalism. We sup- 
pose he amused himself out of banking hours by writing. 
At any rate his talent attracted attention, and he fol- 
lowed his inclination. It was quite a surprise for him 
when he was called for—but it was one of those military 
surprises which usually result in a capture. We cannot 
locate the date of his entrance upon religious journalism 
accurately, but think it was in the year 1873 ; and very 
soon every journalist knew that a new, original, forcible 
and very bright pen had reinforced the craft. In 1875 
we met the Major in New York, and found him as tak- 
ing personally as he was in literature. His widowed 
mother was one of the most refined and lovely of ladies, 
and to her he was devoting his life. Never was a mother 
more blest in a son, and never was a son more devoted 
toamother. They were, both of them, charming peo- 
ple, and one would look far for a more pleasing picture 
than of a mother whose every wish was anticipated by 
ason, She died two or three years ago at the close of a 
serene and beautiful old age. We remember an inci- 
dent, perhaps, fifteen or eighteen years ago, when one of 
the religious papers disparaged Major Bright personally. 
Then came a testimonial which had not before, in our 
observation, been given to a religious editor. The at- 
tack was sharply and simultaneously resented by about 
a dozen religious papers ; and a prompt and ample apol- 
ogy was made. This demonstrated, in an unexpected 
way, the hearty good-will in which the Major was held 
by his contemporaries—and yet nobody is more capable 
of taking care of himself in a literary scrimmage than 
he. He has come off decidedly first best in all that we 








TO MAJOR BRIGHT. 


have noticed, during the near quarter of a century. The 
Christian Work has long been a great paper, Mr. Hal- 
lock, the proprietor, holding the same editorial relation 
to it that Mr. Bowen held to the Independent. For many 





MARSHAL H, BRIGHT. 


years Major Bright has only been responsible for the 
editorial columns. His home and study are in Tarrytown, 
on the Hudson. There he does his work in a sunny 
room, into the open windows of which, in summer, float 
the breezes, the rustle of leaves and bird-song. The 
walls are lined with book-shelves. He keeps a neat and 
orderly table—a rarity among editors—and so gets more 
than the usual share of brightness out of life for himself 
and for his readers. 





























THE SOUTH AMERICAN POETS. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


OME of the most beautiful and sympathetic in- 
terpretations of life in verse that have been 
made during recent years have come from the pens 
of the Latia American poets, and yet these writers 
are but little read outside of their own countries. 
The list of those who have written inspired poem: in 
the present generation in the mellow and melodious 
language of Calderon and Cervantes is long, and it 
includes those whose personal history has been as 
remarkable and picturesque as the work that they 
have produced; in South America the poems that 
have found favor have been voices of life; the ex- 
perience has been the soil of the orchid, and the 
reason for it; in the land of picture and bloom, of 





CARLOS GUIDO Y SPANO, 
The Longfellow of Argentina. 


the billowy pampas and the gleaming Andes, 
poems are the creations of what the singers have felt 
or done: they bloom. 

During a recent visit to the Argentine Republic 
and to Chili it was my privilege to meet Sefior Don 
d> la Barra, the friend of Balmaceda, and once the 
Chilian minister to England, the author of several 
books on Greek forms of verse and on rhythmic ex- 
pression, one of the most courtly and scholarly men 
in literature. He wrote the grand ode which opened 


the Chilian exposition, one of the few of the poetic 
interpretations of art and science that in recent 
times have been adequate to really great occasions. 
In this ode one hears the music of the march of 
machinery, and finds his heart in the new trium- 
phant progress, and sees the soul of the living and 
inspiring age: 
A abrirse va el palenque ; 
Los émbolos se ajitan 
I unisonos palpitan 
Los pechos i las maquinas 
En ritmico latir. 
Salve! triunfal Industria 
Divinidad incruenta !— bd 
En tu crisol fermenta, « 
Obra de nuevos Ciclopes, 
Radiante el porvenir. 


Apréstanos las alas 
Del céndor eminente, 
Ten tu taller ardiente 
Vigor halle el espiritu 
Tel pueblo libertad. 
Venid, naciones todas ! 
La luzi la esperiencia 
Del arte i de la ciencia 
En armoniosa sintesis 
Amigas desplegad. 


In this musical verse one feels the agitated ma- 
chinery, and its harmonious rhythms, and is pre- 
pared for the noble exclamation: 


Hail, Triumphal Industry ! 

Divinity, without bloodshed ! 

In thy crystal fermament, 

Go forth the works of the new Cyclops 
Resplendent ! 

The wings of the condor are made to gleam over 
the great workshop of human progress, and with 
this vision in his imagination, the reader is pre- 
pared for the force of the line: 

Come, all nations ! 

I met in Buenos Ayres Sefior Carlos Guido y 
Spano, the Longfellow of Argentina, a most lovely 
and beautiful character, whose identification of his 
work with his life is as marked. He won the heart 
of the Argentines by his sympathy with the public 
suffering during the yellow fever epidemic in 1871. 
He is an old man now;; he has come out of life in 
public service with clean hands, and like many who 
have lived for others, has not accumulated a for- 
tune for himself. But he has gained that which is 
more than material wealth. The people of the 
purple republic are very proud of their venerable 
poet, of his philanthropy and integrity, as well as 
his verse, and they are about to present to him a 
home and a tribute out of their ample purses, that 
he who has loved them may pass his serene old age 
amid the evidences of their grateful affection. He 
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has a beautiful face, refined by the sympathies of 
his thought and heart, and one that recalls Longfel- 
low at seventy years of age. There are few poets 
whose lives have been more ideal. 

I shall never forget some of his thoughts when 
he graciously allowed some Americans to make him 
a visit. 

**T do not know,”’ he said, with a face of illumi- 
nation, ‘‘ what the value of my verse may be, but this 
I do know, that the people love me, and in that I am 
content.’’ The words have the spirit of a poem, and 
they could have been spoken only by one who had 
made a noble poem of his own life. 

He was born in 1829. His father was one of the 
great leaders of the liberation. Looking up to the 
picture of San Martin, the liberator of Argentina, 
Chili and Peru, and to that of his father, who was 
an inspiration in the great struggle for liberty, he 
said: ‘*‘ My father was an eminent man in his day; 
he was better than that, he was a good man.”’ 

He called himself ‘‘a child of the people.’? He 
has modestly named his poetical works ‘‘ Hojas al 
Viento ’’ (Leaves to the Wind). 

The South American verse is largely confined to 
three subjects, patriotism, love and the soul. Sefior 





































EDUARDO DE LA BARRA, 
Chilian Poet. 






Don de la Barra has written a notable work, pub- 
lished in Santiago de Chili, 1787, on ‘‘ Elementos de 
Metrica Castellana ’’ (Elements of Castilian Metres), 
in which he illustrates the art of the Iberian tongue. 
There is great beauty in the forms of many South 
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American poems, and those forms are well worthy 
of study and imitation. The South American poets 
usually make their rhythms after the inspiration of 
the compelling theme; they sing as the joy of the 
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STATUE OF SAN MARTIN AT BUENOS AYRES, 
The Liberator of Argentina, Chili and Peru, 


day makes the vibration of the wing of the bird, as 
the winds find the reeds, and the brook flows. Take, 
for example, the following verse from a Venezuelan 


poet: 
ESPERANZA. 
Seest thou yon lone and silent tomb, 
Where bloom the flowers and children play ? 
I see—but ah, I have my Hope 
Not there—but far, far, far away ! 
Seest thou yon cloud of azure hue 
On heavens fair bosom sport and play ? 
I see—but ah, I have my Hope 
Not there—but far, far, far away ! 


Nor mossy tomb, nor changing sky 
Can be my rest, nor thought can stay, 
For while God lives, I have my Hope, 
Not here—but far, far, far away ! 


The rhythm here is mellowed by repetitions, and 


takes the color and music of the theme and thought. 
So also in the following forms of the heroic sonnet: 


GUEMES. 
En su corcel con impetu lanzado, 
En la diestra la espada refulgente, 
Noble el semblante, altivo el continente 
Cuza veloz el paladin osado. 


De Vilcapujio vengador airado, 
Avanza con la furia del torrente, 

Y en el confuso batallar ardiente 
Triunfante ajita su pendon sagrado. 


j Giiemes no ha muerto! su heroismo aun late ! 
Se alzara de la tumba que lo encierra 
Si el patriotico espiritu se abate 


Y estremeciendo la argentina tierra, 
Convocara con su clarin la guerra 
Otra vez, sus centauros al combate. 

Leopoldo Diaz. 




























And in those popular love verses: 


Recorro los caminos solitarios 
Siempre pensando en ?ti : 

Tua, en tanto, alegre en medio del bullicio, 
i No te acuerdas de mi! 


Huyo de la ciudad tumultiiosa 
Siempre pensando enti: 

Ta, en tanto, ufana, sonriendo acaso, 
i No te acuerdas de mi! 


Por los sitios desiertos voi errante, 
Siempre pensando en ti: 

Tu, en tanto, recorriendo los jardines 
i No te acuerdas de mi! 

Mas cuando suena la campana un dia 
Doblando junto a ti; 


Cuando‘pase mi entierro por tu calle, 
i Te acordaras de mi! 





I walk in solitary ways 
Always thinking of thee. 
Thou, gay in the midst of the crowd, 
Dost not think of me. 
* * * * * * * * * 


But, when the passing bell one day 
Shall toll near to thee, 

And my form is borne through the street, 
Then wilt thou think of me! 


And in these, even more dulcet and melodious 


rhythms: 
Comparo tus ojos 
Con esos luceros, 
Que, temblando siempre cuando tt los miras, 
Alumbran el cielo. 


Comparo tus labios 
Con esas violetas, 

Que, temblando siempre cuando tf las tocas, 
Perfuman la tierra. 


Comparo tu alma 
Con las mariposas, 
Que, temblando siempre cuando td las cojes, 

Mueren en la sombra. 
I compare thy eyes 
With those lights, 

Which trembling always when thou admirest them, 
TIllume the Heaven. 


I compare thy lips 
With those violets, 

Which trembling always wken thou touchest them, 
Perfume the earth. 


I compare thy life 
To those butterflies, 

Which trembling always when thou hurtest them, 
Die in the shade. 

As remarkable as it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with South American literature, the Latin 
American poets are almost as numerous as their or- 
chids of verse. When, at a literary meeting, I 
asked an Argentine writer, what books Ishould read 
in order to become intelligent in regard to the coun- 
try, he said: ‘‘ There are many; you should read 
our poets first; 1 will send you to-morrow a list of 
the authors of books that I think you ought to 
study in order to become acquainted with the liter- 
ary spirit of our republics.’ I will give here the 
memoranda that he sent me, without alteration. It 
contained the names and works of many Argentine 
Writers of whom I had not so much as heard. I 
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made a study of it for those works that most ap- 
pealed to me. As the author was a recognized au- 
thority in works of literary art and value, my read- 
ers who would begin the like study, may find sug- 
gestions and directions in it—most of these Spanish 
American authors are Argentines, the product of a 
single republic: 


Vicente Fidel Lopes—historiador y literato. 

Vincente G. Quesada—literato. 

Carlos Guido y Spano—poeta notable—“ Hojas al 
viento.”’ 

José Marmol—literato y poeta--obras Amalia—El per- 
egrino, etc. 

Nicolas Avellaneda—constitucionalista. 

Pedro Goyena—constitucionalista y escritor. 

José Manuel Estrada—constitucionalista. 

Bartolomé Mitre—historiador, poeta y traductor 

(Dante). 

José Maria Pas—historiador (sus célebres memorias). 

Domingo F. Sarmiento—escritor notable (Civilizacion 
y Barbarie y muchas obras de educacion.) 

Eduardo Gutierres—escritor (costumbres criollas). 

Estanislas S. Zeballos—literato (Hayne—Espevicion & 
la Pamp, etc.). 

Estéban Echeverria—poeta—obras (La Cantiva) (Avel- 
laneda) (Levantamiento dei Sud) (Don Juan) y poesias 
liricos como ‘“‘ Canto al Plata.” 

Miguel Cané—literato. 

Osvaldo Manasco—escritor. 

Joaquin Gonzales—literato. 

Luis Domingues—historiador argentino. 

Saldias—historiador argentino ‘‘ Historia de Rosas.” 

Lucio V. Mansilla—literato (sus célebres ‘‘ Causeries’’). 

José M. Moreno—codificador. 

Nicolas Calvo—constitucionalista. 

Miguel Navaro Viola—literato. 

Eduardo Wilde—escritor. 

Luis V. Varela—literato. 

Marcos Sastre—escritor notable de obras de educacion 


primaria. 


Pastor Obligado—escritor. 

Rafael Obligado—poeta—‘“‘ Santos Vega.”’ 

Joaquin Castellanos—poeta—escritor. 

Calixto Oyuela—poeta. 

Juan Maria Gutierres—poeta. 

Ventura de la Vega—poeta—*‘ El César ”’ y otros. 
Angel J. Carranza—historiador argentino. 

Juan M. Larsen—escritor y literato. 

Vicente Lopes y Planes—poeta (Triunfo Argentine) 


Himno Nacional. 


Esteban de Luca—poeta—Arpa perdida y otras 


poesias. 


Olegario V. Andrade—poeto—Prometeo—Nido de con- 


dores— Vuelta al Hogar. 


Dean Funes —Historiador “sus ensayos.” 
Juan Cruz Varela—poeta—“ Batalla de Ituzaingé”’ y 


otras. 


Florencio Varela—escritor y poeta. 

Alberdi—célebre jurisconsulto. 

Veies Sarsfield—codificador y periodista. 

Guillermo Rawson—orador. 

Ricardo Gutierres—poeta—‘‘ Salmo dela vida’’—etc. 
Mamerto Esqué—orador sagrado—literato. 
Labardén—poeta—“ Lucia Miranda” drama. 
Estanilas Del Campo— poeta—‘“ Fausts” relacién 


criolla. 


Leopoldo Dias—poeta. 
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Gervasio Mendes—poeta. 
Rafael Mendes—poeta. 
Martin Coronado—literats. 
Manuela Gorriti—escritora notable. 
Mariano Pelliza—historiador. 
Carlos Unarte-——literato. 
Eugenio Cambaceres—escritor—“ Silvidos de un vago,”’ 
etc, 
Oristobulo Del Valle—orador y jurisconsulto. 
Amancio Alcorta—constitucionalista. 
Enrique E. Rivarola—literato. 
Andrés Lamas —historiador. 
José Tomas Guido-— historiador. 
José Nicolas Matierys—literato. 
Benigno T, Martines—historiador. 
Martin Garcia Meron—poeta. 


The memoranda should be useful to the librarian, 
for the study of South American literature, now 
limited to a few people, must soon be greatly en- 
larged, with the new educational and commercial 
progress. Edwin Arnold is reported as saying that 
the greatest development of the three Americas is 
likely to take place on the plains and table lands of 
the Andes, and the writer of ‘‘ Social Evolution ”’ 
has a like view. ‘‘ Buenos Ayres,’ said the great 
educational President, Sarmiento, the friend of 
Charles Sumner and Horace Mann, “ will one day 
become the greatest city in either America,’’ The 
prophecy may not come true, but the city of the 
purple seas, skies, and cattle kingdoms, is already 
one of the most beautiful cities in all America, and 
her literature is following her Italian sense of Art. 

















DOMINGO F, SARMIENTO, 
Argentine Author, Educator and Statesman. 


/Eneas did not end his journey at Rome; heis build- 
ing a new empire under the Andes, and if this em- 
pire does not fulfill the visions of the prophetic 
writers that we have quoted, it unquestionably will 
develop a great future, and the iris of it is already 
in the sky. 
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The most romantic of the Argentine poets is 
Don Estevan Echeverria, whose Gouchor like soul, 
caught the spirit of the pampas, and interpreted 










































LUIS DOMINGUEZ, 
Argentine Poet and Statesman. 





it to the world. His home was the saddle, and his 
Parnassus the purple splendors of the plains. He 
sung as he flew on his steed; the muses followed 
him. He felt the heart of nature beat, and what he 
felt, he wrote. He lived when barbarism was dying, 
and the new age of civilization was flinging into the 
air the golden spears of the dawn. His early fancies 
made of little account the restrictions of the critic. 
‘“*A Savage of the Pampas.’’ he made a voyage to 
France, and his studies in the wandering gave to 
his after work a certain coloring of sentiment and 
philosophy. In his poem ‘‘ La Cantiva,’’ he de- 
scribes the vast and solemn pampas, and the origi- 
nality and sweep of his theme, and the force of his 
picturing will ever give the work a fascination 
which belongs to true interpretation, whatever may 
be its other defects. 

Don Luis Domingues. poet, literator and Argen- 
tine statesman was born in Buenos Ayres. After 
the time when he published his first poems he 
engaged himself in numerous poetic studies, for the 
inspiration and correction of his style. He pro- 
duced many forms of lyrical poems; and songs of 
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love—of his country and domestic life, with equal 
power, and described with rare skill the natural 
history and customs of his own land. Besides his 
articles in the periodicals of the Plata, he produced 
works of merit, among others the history of Argen- 
tina. He was engaged in public work in Uruguay 
and Argentina. He was active in the national and 
provincial congresses of his own country, and was 
eminent for patriotism, social position and worth of 
character. He, for a time, filled the office of min- 
ister plenipotentiary of Argentina to Peru. 

Don Jose Marmol, whose beautiful tomb is a 
shrine in the marble walls of the Recoleta of the 
Palermo of Buenos Ayres, was of gentle blood. He 
was for many years the librarian of his native city. 
He had the poetic fire of Echeverria; he felt the 
grandeur of his native skies, seas, plains and moun- 
tains, but he united a refined culture with his work, 
and tamed his glowing visions with the law of art. 











BERNARDINO RIVADAVIA, 
First President of the Argentine Republic. 


It is delightful to listen to this sympathetic and 
affluent interpreter, as he touches his chords to the 


ss 


“* Tropics: 


The Tropics—shining palace of the Southern Cross, 
Whose founts of life o’er all creation pour 
Their wealth of splendor and their vital power! 


When Nature saw her third creation fail 
She fled the poles and to the Tropics climbed. 
God said ‘* Enough ’—She was the future world 


She caught his breath, and his reflected eye, 
And set on high her primal throne of light 
Bathed in the amber of celestial air. 


She showered roses, oped her crystal springs, 
Her finest carpet she with lilies spread, 

And myrtle flowers, and filled the trees 
With winged songs, and set her bounds 

With rivers longer than the tides of sea. 


It is a strange event in the history of the literature 
of the lands of the Southern Cross, that Salaverry, 
the soldier, whose end was tragic, should have 
written the stirring peace poem of his own, or of any 
age. In this poem the grand pulse beat for human- 
ity is expressed in martial words that lose their force 
by translation: 

‘Ye warriors of freedom ye champions of right, 

Sheathe your swords to sweet harmony’s strains, 


No bayonet should gleam and no soldier should fight 
Where Liberty glorious reigns. 


‘** Melt your lances to ploughshares, your swords into spades, 
And furrow for harvests your plains, 

No shock of the battle should startle the shades 
Where glorious Liberty reigns. 

“But Plenty should follow where Peace leads the way, 
And Beneficence waken her strains, 

Let the war bugles cease and the peace minstrels play 
Where Liberty glorious reigns. 

“ Nor honor is won from battlefield red, 
Nor glory from tumult and strife, 

That soldier is only by godlike thought led 
Who offers his country his life.” 


Don Juan Godoy whose sublime and glorious ode 
to the Cordilleras of the Andes will compare with 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Hymn in the Valley of Chamouni,”’ 
was born in Mendoza, in 1873. He is one of the 
greatest of the later South American poets. At 
Mendoza, San Martin organized his army for the 
liberation of Chili and Peru. The trans-Andine 
route starts from here, at first following the wind- 
ings of the Mendoza River. The Cordillera here is 
thirteen thousand feet high, and over it looms the 
stupendous dome of Tupungato, in its winter of 
eternal silence, sheeted with spotless snow. Beyond 
it rises Aconcagua, higher than Mont Blanc would 
be were it to wear Mt. Washington for a hood—and 
whose base is lost in the mysteries of the ocean 
world. The sight of these peaks probably became a 
haunting vision to Godoy, and although before such 
a theme, language struggles for utterance, he pro- 
duced a most sublime apostrophe, one that to read is 
an eternal recollection. His thoughts in this ode can 
be produced, but the music of the poem can only be 
known through the Spanish tongue, as witness the 
opening lines: 

En que tiempo, en cual dia, 6 en que hova. 
Noes grandioso, soberbio 6 imponente 
Altisima montana, 

Tu aspecto majestoso ! 

Grande, si el primer rayo de la aurora 
Se refleja en las nieves de tu frente 
Grande, si.desde in medio del espacio 
EI sol las illumina. 

Y magnifico, en fin, sien el ocaso. 
Tras de la onda salada y cristalina, 

Sv disco fefulgente se ha escondido 
Dejando en tu ulta cumbre, 

Algun rayo de luz que nos alumbre, 
Aunque no veamos ya de do ha partido. 
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Mighty Cordilleras, 
When comes the hour when thee I do not find, 
Majestic, grand, sublime, 
Grand wher the sun’s first ray 
Thy brow of snow reflects ; 
Glorious, in space, when high ascends the sun ; 
Magnificent, at last, when leaves the sun thy peaks, 
Gleaming in splendor o’er the crystal waves! 


Some of the thoughts of this apostrophe, which is 
really an cde to liberty, have an awesome sublimity: 


The Condor in his flight 
Leaves clouds behind him, 
And ascends the skies, 

But has never left 

The impress of his gory talons 
On thy crests of snow! 


What were the Alps, the Caucasus 

The Pyrenees, the Atlas and the Apennines 
If they were neighbors to thy front 

O Chimborazo ! 


Immense Cordilleras, 
Where the ice sheds not a rain drop, 
In the blaze of day, but whose pedestal 
Uplifts a peak colossal, that appears 
The pillar of the firmament. 


The female poet who has the South American ear 
and favor is Dona Gertrudis Gomez de Avellaneda 
who was born in Puerto Principe, Cuba, in 1816. 
She caught the spirit of liberty, and one of the 
finest of her poems is a sonnet to Washington. 

A WASHINGTON. 


No en lo pasado 4 tu virtud modelo, 
Ni copia al porvenir dara la historia, 
Ni el laurel immortal de tu victoria 
Marchitar4n los siglos en su vuelo. 


Si con rasgos de sangre guarda el suelo 
Del coloso del Sena la memoria, 
Cual astro puro brillaraé tu gloria 
Nunca empafiada por oscuro velo. 


Miéntras la fama las virtudes cuente 
Del héroe ilustre que cadenas lima 
Y a la cerviz de los tiranos doma. 


Alza gozosa, América, tu frente, 
Que al Cincinato que formé tu clima 
Le admira el mundo, y te lo envidia Roma. 


The past could give no model of thy virtue, 
Nor history any copy ; the centuries 

In their flight cannot wither 

Thy immortal laurel. 


If with gashes of gore the native land 

Of the statue of Sena guard his memory, 
Thy glory that has never known a shadow 
Will live a pure and brilliant star. 

While Fame recounts the deeds 

Of the illustrious hero who broke the chains 
And tamed the neck of tyrants. 

America, rejoice, and lift thy front. 


For admires the world, and envies Rome 
The Cincinnatus, whom thy clime gave birth. 


Beautifully sings Avellaneda to ‘‘ Hope’’ (A la 


Esperanza). 


Come, O thou Diva, Iimplore thy favor, 
Show me the vision of thy winsome face, 
I ask not fame or wealth : I only ask thy place. 











GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA. 


Let me but share in some fair coming day 
A cottage thatched and isled in verdure, ’mong 
The fragrant branches where birds tell their love. 


Peaceful tranquillity shall there 
My soul exempt from fear and care. 


The city’s inpure air will not come there, 
Nor palaces of ostentatious life 
Shut out my sun. 


There Envy will not wend her way, 
Nor Calumny, nor Perfidy, 
Nor Covetousness, 


But in the evening, I will wait to see 
The tired laborer pass the brookside by 
Who brings a happy family support. 
*Tis such as he, a village honors 

With his simple work. 


The solitary palms and willows green 
Shall be my temples ; there shall rise my prayers, 
With the pure fragrances of buds and flowers. 


So pictures Hope, beyond ambition’s dreams, 
The pathway of my soul; there I shall be 
A mountain oak, a rock amid the sea. 


We have given here an outline of the thought of 
this grand poem—an outline merely, as a picture of 
the ideal of a true Latin-American poet, whom all 


American women should honor. ‘‘Come O Then 
Diva,’’ is a notable page of philosophical poetry, as 
a conclusion of introspection and an interpretation 
of life. 

The great poet and poetic scholar of Chili is Senor 
Don de la Barra, although Guillermo Matta has been 
called the Byron of this land of progress between the 
oceans and under the mountain towers. The verse 
of the former rings with hope, and has the tinge of 
the glory of new horizons, while that of the latter 
is melancholy and misanthropic, a vision of clouded 
stars. 
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Eduardo de la Barra was born in Santiago de 
Chili on February 9, 1839. He belongs to a 
diplomatic family, and received the most liberal 
education. A diplomat, as well as a man of let- 
ters and of almost universal knowledge, he was a 
coadjutor of Balmaceda, and left Chili and took up 
his residence in Rosario in the Argentine Republic, 
after the great Chilian President fell. He accepted 
an educational appointment in Argentina, which he 
held until changing politics made his return to 
Chili favorable. He is a gentleman of fine face, 
quick sympathies, liberal views, and Castilian 
manners. He has published several volumes of 
poems, and his life has been written by Leonardo 
Elit. (1889). 

But the most popular of the Latin-American poets, 
and one of the true children of genius of the world, 
is Manuel Acana, a descendant of a humble family, 
who was born in Saltillo, Mexico, in 1849. His his- 
tory is romantic and touching; in some points it re- 








THE LAST OF THE GOUCHORS—THE WANDERING MINSTRELS 
OF THE PAMPAS. 


sembles Chatterton, for it ended in clouds and dark- 
ness; his sun went out at noon. His poetic endow- 
ments were exalted and multiple; he was a voice of 
the democracy of Mexico, and so of the spirit of 
South American republics. His fiery zeal for the 
democratic principle, for the cause of the people, 
was toned and refined by a nature full of pure and 
true affections. He loved his father with a fervor 
that has seldom found in verse so intense an expres- 
sion. Amid his rising fame he was true to his sim- 
ple home, and it is the home poet, like a Horace, a 
Scott, a Goldsmith, a Longfellow whose verses creep 
into the heart of the world. His patriotism, his love 
of his father, and a shadowy romance that brings a 
touch of pity to his last young days, has made him 
at once the Keats and the Burns of Latin America. 
One who could write: 
‘‘ Mi Madre, la que vive todavia, puesto que vivo yo.” 


would never want for hearts or readers. The poets 
of sympathy outlast all the others. 

He was an enthusiastic student of the sciences, 
and he founded a literary academy in Mexico, of 
which he became the guiding light. 

His genius was self-consuming; thesword was too 
sharp for the scabbard. His beloved father died, he 
was unhappy in an affair of the heart, and with his 
own hands he closed the door of life, and so left a 
shadow on his works and his memory. 

His poem on the death of his father called ‘* Tears ’ 
is tears, if ever words were such. 


** Over my cradle 
Where ever the songs of night lulled me to sleep 
The blue sky floated ; 
Two stars were there that beamed when they saw me. 
To-morrow when I lift my eyes towards the shadowy space 
Over that cradle will bea void. 


Thou art vanished—of the book of darkness 
I have not the knowledge or the key. 
In the grave wherein thou slumberest 
I know not if there be room for love; 
I know not if the sepulcher can love life, 
But in the dense obscurity I know 
There lives a spark that glows and trembles. 
I know that the sweetest of all names 
Is that I utter when I call on thee, 
And that in the religion of remembrances 
Thou art the God I love. 


Father sleep—my trembling heart 
Sends thee its song, and leaves thee its farewell. 
My love illuminates thy lonely grave 
And over thee in the eternal night 
That veils thy tomb my soul will be a star.” 


His poem on the ‘‘ Fifth of May ”’ isa picture of 
his love for Mexico, for whose welfare and glory he 
was willing to die: 


My country, 
God gave thee a soldier in every man 
And in every soldier a hero! 
Thou hast entered a new era, 
An era of progress and glory, 
To thee it comes to-day 
Heaven’s kiss of love 
Upon thy banner, 


* * * 








There is something pathetic in the songs of these 
errant Gouchors, whose homes were their saddles, 
and whose estancias were the plains. They recall 
the days of Gumez, and his free, wild horsemen, 
and the romances of a picturesque but. tragic bar- 
barism that is forever gone. The water carrier 
listens at the veranda as he hears the guitar attuned 
to these themes as the North American lad would 
do ata tale of Marion’s men. The patriots of the 
plains of the Silver-land who breathed liberty in the 










































MAGDALENA GUERMES DE TEJADA, 
Gouchor Minstrel. 






air is a theme that must ever haunt the growing re- 
publics of the Sun. 

South America has glorious singers and songs, 
but the greater are tocome. The countries of the 
South temperate zone are pulsing with literary ac- 
tivity and expectation, and Aconcagua is a new 
Parnassus, and is likely to be the last in the West. 

Poets came in brotherhoods at the dawn of the 
new era, as prophetic heralds, and as inspired and 
inspiring leaders, and, again, in the decline of an 
epoch they appear as raconteurs. The poets of the 
dawn have already appeared in the ten republics of 
the Andes, and have sung the songs of liberty and 
love, of the wide pampas, the majestic rivers and 
groves, and the orchid haunted plateaux. In the 
faded and gone incarial days poets sprung into the 
life and inspirations of the golden temples of the 
Children of the Sun. There was the most poetic race 
of Indian civilizations. The land of poetry was 
there, and is there. The end of the long march of 
the Aryan people toward the West must come in Ar- 
gentine, Chiliand Peru. The Italian emigration to 
this new Italy is one of art. The mixed race of 
Argentines, Chilians, Peruvians, Italians, English, 
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French and German is making a new nation, and 
beautiful Buenos Ayres and Santiago show what 
that nation will be. The development of the United 
States has been the wonder of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The surprise and glory of the twentieth cen- 
tury is likely to be the achievement of the republics 
of the sun and of the Southern Cross, of which the 
poets are already singing and are more gloriously to 
sing in the supreme century before us. 

South America loves to sing of her heroes of the 
liberation. There is Andean like air in the chorus 
of her song to Bolivar (El Libertador). 


‘*Compatriots, the day is at hand, 
The day great Bolivar was born, 
The Alcides new, the tyrant’s terror, 
America’s love and glory.” 


‘** Dulce Patria’’ the national song of Chili, the 
vow in which is sometimes sung by the army kneel- 
ing, has lines as inspiring: 


‘The strife and the warfare is ended, 
And we hear the glad rejoicing of the free! 
He who yesterday was our invader, 
Can no longer a brother be. 
On the field now our banners are gleaming, 
Three centuries of stain thus redeeming ! 
And at last we are free and victorious— 
Here in gladness our triumph revealing ! 
For the heritage of heroes is Freedom, 
At whose feet sweet victory is kneeling ! 


CHORUS. 


Land beloved ! Our vow now receive, 

Vows which Chili upon thine altar swore ; 
She shall be the grave of free men, 
Or th’ asylum ’gainst tyrants evermore!” 


The national air of Brazil opens as nobly: 


‘* May the glorious sun shed a flood of light 
O’er Brazil with its hallowed sod. 
Despots never again will our land affright— 
Never more will we groan ‘neath the rod. 
Then with hymns of glory resounding, 
With new hopes for the land we adore, 
Loyal hearts for our country rebounding, 
Let our song ring from mountain to shore. 


CHORUS. 


Liberty! Liberty! 
Open wide your pinions grand ; 
Thro’ tempest dire and battles’ fire, 
Oh, guard our native land. ” 


This was the hymn of the Proclamation of the 
Republic, and the words were by Medeiros e Albu- 
querque. 


O my country 
Sooner than see thee bound again 
In slavery’s chain, I'd give my life for thee. 


The last poems written before his pitiable end 
have a Shelley-like sadness: 
My mother who is livng yet, 
Since I myself am living, 
Cradled me in her arms 
In hours of hope and Diliss. 
My father, in infinite love 
Gave me his caresses. 
Since those hours 
Three and twenty years have passed away, 
My home has vanished from my eyes 
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And she who holds Heaven in her arms 
The mother of my love 
Wakes me no longer in the morning. 


Farewell, for the last time, 
Love of my love, 

Light of my shadows, 
Soul of my flowers, 

My youth, my lyre, Farewell. 


If Sarmiento did not write verse, his prose is 
poetry. His ‘‘ Fecunda”’ translated by Mrs. Horace 
Mann under the title of ‘‘ Life in the Argentine ”’ 
reads like an epic. The first President of Argentine, 
The two literary 


Rivadaiva, was a literary man. 
presidents, Sarmiento 


an epic poem. He would have been included 
in ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’’ had he lived in the early 
heroic age. After achieving the independence of 
Argentina, he was offered the supreme direction of 
the affairs of the Purple Republic, but he answered, 
**T did not fight for place.’’ After the battle of 
Maypu, Chili would have presented to him ten 
thousand ounces of gold, but he replied: ‘‘ I did not 
draw the sword for gain.’’ Peru tendered to him 
the crown of the old incarial plateaux, but he said: 
** The presence of a fortunate general in the country 
where he has won victories is detrimental to the 

state; Ihave achieved 





and Rivadavia, were 
agreed on the educa- 
tional problem of their 
times. ‘‘ The primary 
school,*’ said Sarmien- 
to, ‘‘is the foundation 
of national character,”’ 
and Rivadavia — ‘“ La 
escuela es el secreto de 
la prosperidad de los 
pueblos uncientes”’ (the 
United States). 

The bazars of the Ar- 
gentine cities abound 
with the poems or love 
songs of ‘‘ the Gouch- 
ors,’’ or the wander- 
ing minstrels of the 
pampas. These native 
singers improvised 
music to the guitar. 
There was much poetry 
in the gypsy life of 
these wanderers, a sense of the sublime and beauti- 
ful in nature and free existence, and their collected 
songs will one day have their picturesque sugges- 
tions for the artist. That the semi-barbarous Gouch- 
ors should produce poets is in itself an illustration 
of the universality of the divine gift, which the work 
of Echeverria has illustrated to the world. 

Some of the noblest of the patriotic poems of Ar- 
gentina are dedicated to the memory of San 
Martin, the greatest of Creoles, the liberator of 
Argentina, Chili and Peru. This hero merits 








STATUE OF SIMON BOLIVAR, 
Lima, Peru. 


the independence of 
Peru; I have ceased to 
be a public man.’’ His 
motto was: “Thou 
must be that which 
thou oughtest to be, 
else thou shalt be noth- 
ing.’’ After his memor- 
able interview with Bo- 
livar, on that poet- 
tuned night under the 
fiery arch of the equa- 
tor, when he entrusted 
his affairs of the repub- 
lics of the south tem- 
perate zone to the 
Emancipator’s hands, 
he prepared to exile 
himself from his native 
land, for the peace of 
the liberated people. 
He sailed for France, 
and there and in Bel- 
gium lived in poverty for many years. His body 
was brought back to Buenos Ayres, where it was 
virtually crowned dead, at a funeral such as the 
world has seldom seen. 

Simon Bolivar and San Martin had the qualities 
of epic heroes, and their achievements will doubt- 
less furnish inspirations for literary art that will be 
worthy of the Andean peaks and plains. South 
America not only promises to be the new poet’s 
land, but one where the epic strain will follow the 
present prophetic period of reed and song. 
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HERE are certain seasons in the life of every nor- 

mal man when he feels a sudden and irresistible 
impulse to take to the woods or at least to exchange 
open air, swift movement and muscular activity for 
the office and mental drudgery. With some men, 
not the least useful or ines in the business occu 

= , pation they have 

chosen, this call for a 
return to nature recurs 
in curiously precise cy- 
cles, and this is true of 
beings in far more arti- 
ficial surroundings and 
more absorbing profes- 
sions than that delight- 
fully absurd old darky 
whom Mr. Edwards 
described ; who was a 
model farm hand and 
servant for eleven 
months out of the year, 
only to surely and mysteriously disappear in the 
twelfth, vanishing and reappearing without giving 
a suspicion of the details of the hiatus, until acci- 
dentally detected in his joyous recourse to a camp 
fire and stolen roasting ears. 

The whole world seems to be feeling some such 
impulse just now. There is an open air movement 
almost revolutionary in its degree and which can- 
not by any means be accounted for by any theories 
of a more numerous leisurely class. People are bicy- 
cling, yachting, running, jumping, fishing, hunting, 
playing baseball, tennis and golf, to an extent which 
is new in this generation. Nor is any considerable 
fraction of these people of the class whose wealth 
makes some such diversion inevitable ; they are 
the workers in stores and offices of the great cities ; 
typewriters, elevator boys, barbers, physicians, law- 
yers and clergymen—in short, ‘‘the people.” If it 
be true that the times are too 
strenuous, that Americans are 
a nation of dyspeptics because 
they work too hard and take 
too little physical exercise, 
the signs of 1896 are very prom- 
ising of better things. 

But if there were no fresh 
awakening of interest in any 
but one of these sports, and 
if there were only the bicycle 
asa new factor in our life, it 
would still amount to a revo- 
lution in mores. It would be 
weak to heap bicycle statistics 
on the heads of readers who 
have each day a procession of 





THE WORLD AWHEEL. 
From the Chicago Times-Herald. 


THE WORLD’S SPORTING IMPULSE. 


BY CHARLES D. LANIER. 





evidence on every smoothly paved street that the 
world is awheel It is 4serally true that the burden 
of proof is on every man, woman and child to show 
what physical or financial disability prevents him 
or her from owning and using a bicycle, and the 
conventional subject of the weather has been totally 
cashiered in favor of comparative bicycle notes. 

The bicycle and its advantages present every oppor- 
tunity for universality of interest. One does not 
have to be an athlete to ride a bicycle, but can par- 
take on a wheel of the delights usually restricted to 
athletes ; after the initial cost, the wheel is marvel- 
ously inexpensive, even without counting on the 
credit side the gains to health ; above all, it can be 
used with charming results at a moment’s notice, 
if one have only a half hour between the closing of 
the office and dinner ; and is at home alike on ae 
city street and the country road. 

It would be interesting to know what increase the 
bicycle has brought in the proportion of people 
who take regular exercise of any account ; but with- 
out any data one can easily see the percentage 
must run up into figures of many hundreds. The 
consequence is a gain to the race at large of in- 
calculable value. An eminent physician says that 
no one thing has so benefited mankind within two 
hundred years as the invention of the bicycle, and 
that the millions of people now using wheels are 
not only ‘“‘ reaping the benefits themselves, but are 
preparing the way for future generations which will 
be born of healthy parents.’’ The busiest physi- 
cians have found it necessary to learn to ride in 
order to understand the needs and queries of their 
patients, and since the number of the riders is so 
great that a tremendous majority must be of a class 
who find it necessary to use discretion in their 
wheeling indulgences, it has come about after the 
first flurries of learning that the methods of riding 
and construction of the machines have generally been 
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THE WORLD’S SPORTING IMPULSE. 


governed closely and wisely by the demands of 
health and symmetrical muscular development. 
Nowadays the world may easily be divided into 
people who wheel and people who do not, and the 
former class seem to hold the balance of power, 
possessing as they do the solidarity due to this 
single enthusiasm. The bicycle has become a 
power in economics and politics. Its association, the 
League of American Wheelmen, successfully fights 
the great railroads and is hearkened to by municipal 
and state legislatures. When the wheelmen of Chi- 
cago wanted to visit a far western meet they in- 
sisted that their fares should be at one-half price, 


and the railroads were . 


terrorized into submis- 
sion by the threat of 
having 150,000 wheel- 
men solidly arrayed 
against them. The 
transportation lines in 
many states have been 
forced to do away with 
express charges on bi- 
cycles and treat them 
as checkable baggage. 
In several localities the 
local bicycle associa- 
tions have decided that 
owners of wheels 
ought to be generally 
taxed $1 a head for the 
sake of obtaining bet- 
ter cycling roads, and 
forthwith the legislative powers bowed before them. 
In the New York City streets sprinkling carts made 
uncomfortable riding, and an ordinance was at once 
obtained obliging the water cart drivers to leave 
a strip of unsprinkled asphalt three feet wide next 
to each curbing. Legislators are busy with expert 
testimony on the question of the danger of carrying 
small children on bicycle handle bars. The League 
of American Wheelmen is an institution which any 
Presidential candidate would be loath to offend. 
The manufacture of these machines that are 
spinning noiselessly over every road that offers a 
respectable track has brought into profitable in- 
vestment so many million dollars and so many thou- 
sand workmen that a statement of the figures would 
go far beyond the point where the mind is able to 
grasp the magnitude of the situation. But there is 
an economic conservation of energy in analogy with 
the physical law. The wealth of bicycle labor and 
manufacture has not been gained without corre- 
sponding losses, and there is a fresh surprise each 
day in the reports from tradesmen who have suf- 
fered by this tremendous diversion of enthusiasm 
and consumption. With the confectioner and the 
barkeeper and the tobacco manufacturer we can- 
not have more than a personal sympathy. The 
average philosophic citizen is willing to hear that 
700,000,000 cigars that were smoked last year will 


“TF DOUGHTY DEEDS MY 
LADY PLEASE,”’ 


‘*Mamma, Mr. White says he 
is longing to give you your first 
bicycle lesson.”—From Punch. 


be saved in 1896, and 
will be satisfied with 
the sight of gaily spin- 
ning wheelmen who 
are opening their pores 
and breathing large 
gallons of fresh air in- 
stead of loafing at 
home and smoking. 
No business men com- 
plain so loudly of the 
bicycle’s inroads as 
the jewelers. The 
young man whose am- 
bition was to possess 
a handsome watch and 
who donned it as a 
symbolic toga virilis, 
now gets a bicycle. 
The theatre managers 
say that ruin is in the 
air if people do not 
soon stop riding ; and 
one can well believe 
them after watching 
the swarms of lamps 
like will o’ the wisps moving rapidly and noiselessly 
up the Boulevard between 7 P.M. and midnight. 
The manufacturers of clothing are just as badly 
off. Every day hundreds of men burn their ships 
behind them and appear at the office in bicycle suits, 
with the construction of which their quondam tailors. 


“Oh, did yousee a gentleman 
on a bicycle as you came up?” 
‘No; but I saw aman sittin 
at the bottom of a hill mend- 
ing an old umbrella.”—From 

Punch. 


THE NEW EXPRESSION 


and attitude observable in young ladies of to-day at church 
arade and elsewhere is supposed to be the result of constant. 
Fevotion to the bicycle.—From Punch. 
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had nothing to do, which do not need to be pressed 
and creased ; which are very cheap comparatively, 
and which last longer, except in certain parts which 
shall be nameless and which can easily be made 
double. The shoemaker is aghast at the slump in 
heeling and half soling, and the hat maker does not 
approve of those cheap hats which have no assailable 
dignity to begin with, and which, therefore, prac- 
tically last forever. And the plight of the horse 





LOVE’S ENDURANCE. 


Miss DOo.Lty (to her fiancé): ‘“‘ Oh, Jack! This is delightful! 
If you'll only — 4 the pace I’m sure I shall soon gain con- 
fidence.” (Poor Jack has already run a mile or more and is 
very short of condition.)—From Punch. 


dealer, the stable keeper and riding master is ob- 
vious. 

Both bicycling and the other new game—new so 
far as America is concerned—of golf, are having a 
marked effect on the popular method of passing the 
Sabbath. People who do not allow wheeling in 
their families on Sunday are now regarded as strict 
Sabbatarians, and while the same cannot be said 
perhaps of golf, still numbers devote themselves to 
it of a Sunday afternoon who would not think of 
playing tennis or baseball on that day. The prac- 
tice of wheeling on the Sabbath clearly results in a 
net gain of righteousness, even if one does not con- 
sider the effect during the remainder of the week on 
the disposition of the cyclist. Perhaps it might be 
shown that the attendance at church was less, and 
yet we see in the papers every day accounts of the 
entertainment of cyclists by progressive ministers, 
of sermons preached inviting them to church, and 
of processions of wheelmen going there. But ad- 
mitting that some falling off from church attend- 
ance is to be looked for,—when one considers the 
amount of loafing and drinking on the Sabbath 
which wheeling is taking the place of, there is not 
much temptation to pessimism on this score. 

Within its necessarily restricted limits the game 
of golf has made strides in the favor of Americans 
which would seem marvelous wereit not for -the 
much more rapid advance of wheeling. Where only 
three years ago a solitary golf course in America 
was a curiosity and a mystery, there are thousands 
of men and women of all ages who have become 
fair average players; there are courses about 
Denver, Chicago, Detroit, Aiken, S. C., Thomas- 
ville, Ga., and a dozen other points, with, however, 











Boston and Philadelphia in the lead as golfing cen- 
tres. It is to be hoped, by the way, that some one will 
disabuse the public mind of the belief in the word 
‘links ’’ as applying to any golf course. The links 
of England are sea meadows, and the grounds out- 
side of Denver could not be more solecistically de- 
scribed than by the phrase “‘ golf links.”’ 

The game was without a doubt helped into gen- 
eral favor by its usual association with, aristo- 
cratic surroundings. It is one of the oldest games, 
indeed, and has been for centuries the sport of 
princes. But, asa matter of fact, in its older hab- 
itats it is not by any means restricted to princes or 
noblemen or millionaires either. The famous St. 
Andrew’s Links themselves are a public course, and 
the English populace in general are not below in- 
dulgence in the game. There is a public course at 
Cortlandt Park, New York, but in the present state 
of skill in America a visitor there enjoys a very 
mild quality of golf. Given the course, there is 
scarcely a game which requires less expenditure 
of money than golf, and there is no reason why its 
popularization should not extend much further, 
especially as it forms, even more than bicycling, a 
means of pleasant outdoor exercise open to the mid- 
dle aged and elderly as well as to vigorous young men. 
The sport has been promptly admitted to the col- 
umns of the press; our weeklies are even furnish- 
ing regular reports from the golf contests of 
England; the most staid newspapers discuss through 
grave columns the arguments, pro and con, for a 
‘slow back;”’ and an 
authoritative work on 
golfing claims as much 
space for review as Mr. 
Lecky’s book on democ- 
racy. 

Another game of even 
more ancient traditions 
and aristocratic pre- 
tensions than goif is 
coming every day more 
into favor with those 
Americans who are 
fortunate enough to be 












EXPERIENTIA DOCET. 


PROFICIENT BICYCLIST: 
““ Well, old chap, how are you 
getting on?” 

COMMENCING BICYCLIST: 
“Thank you, not badly; but I 
find I can get off better.”— 
From Punch. 


able to indulge in it. 
Polo ponies, however, 
are a luxury which a 
very small proportion 
of the public can enjoy; 
yet we hear that there 





are now no less than 
thirty clubsin the new polo association, a every now 
and then this noble and exhilarating game breaks out 
insome fresh region. Indeed, it is of world-wide popu- 
larity now; whether in India or Persia or London or 
the Long Island meadows, the men who have once 
mastered it are equally enthusiastic. The dash and 
fierce excitement of the polo skirmish, the inimi- 
table horsemanship required of the leaders in the art, 
the pluck and quickness called forth, will always 
keep polo alive and on the increase while there are 
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horses and the wherewithal to feed them. The 
game has a real value, too, in leading to a careful 
system of horse breeding; the polo pony is a worthy 
evolution from different types of steeds, and one 


THE “METEOR”? IN DRY DOCK. 


which repays the great study which has been given 
to bring out his active, cat-like, courageous quali- 
ties. 

The enthusiasm on the part of the landlubber 
populace, as well as of yacht owners, in the sailing 
events of the past two years bids fair to be sur- 
passed in the season of 1896. The fleets of sloops 
and schooners that rendezvous at the scores of club 
houses from Maine to Florida are ever on the in- 
crease. And in the more majestic types of yachts 
the international racing events excite as much popu- 
lar interest as a change of ministry. The newest ap- 
pearance in this higher yachting life is, of course 
the Emperor William’s yacht Meieor, which was 
designed by Mr. Watson, also responsible for the 
various Valkyries. Americans have a special 
interest in the Meteor on account of the pos- 
sibility that she will race here next year in com- 
petition for the America’s cup. If so, there is a 
good chance that our yacht-building hero, Herres- 
hoff, will be put on his mettle, for the Prince of 
Wales’ magnificent sloop Britannia has already 
been beaten’ handily by the Meteor, in the two 
brushes which they havehad. But the larger part of 
the vachts constantly being turned out by the famous 
builders are not by any means for racing only, 
theugh the almost daily reports throughout.the sum- 
mer of the numberless regattas and trials of speed 
might lead one to think so. It is becoming more 
and more the fashion with people who can get away 
from the city in the summer time, and who have a 
taste for the water, to live on board their yacht in- 
stead of taking a summer house. Even those who 
have already beautiful summer homes sometimes 


now prefer to make their yacht the abiding place 
during the months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. As a domicile, a yacht possesses the one 
great advantage of being movable, so that she can 
be anchored in New York Bay within half an hour 
of the office, and the business man can join his wife 
and children much more easily than at a Long Is- 
land or Hudson River resort. 

The international event among the oarsmen for 
the season is, of course, Yale’s try at Henley. Her 
eight for 1896 is even now in training in England 
under the stern but loving care of the veteran Bob 
Cook, and the English papers are sending their 
sporting experts to havea glimpse at the American 
crew to size them up in advance of the coming 
struggle on July 8. The men have stood the jour- 


- ney and the sojourn in England with unusual suc- 


cess, for the British climate is always a trying 
ordeal during the first few weeks for the high- 
strung physical system of the transatlantic athlete. 

The Englishmen are general in the opinion that 
the Yale crew rows in typical American style, with- 
out the long sweeping stroke which the Oxford and 
Cambridge boats rely on. It is Mr. Robert J. Cook’s 
particular claim to training fame that he brought 
this English stroke over to Yale, so it is a matter of 
surprise that this criticism should be made. How- 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES AT ATHENS. 
Congratulating the French Bicyclist, Masson, on his Victory. 
From Petit Journal. 
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ever, the race has not been rowed yet, and perhaps 
the American shorter stroke will show up well at 
the end. This is the fifth American college crew to 
row English university boats on their own waters, 
and only one of these five has ever returned with 
atrophy. Indeed, no crew of eight has ever won in 
English waters. The international record stands in 
detail as follows: 

1869.—A Harvard ’varsity eight rowed Oxford 
over the regular 
Oxford-Cam- 
bridge four-mile 
Thames course and 
was defeated by 
six seconds. 

1876.— First 
Trinity College 



























of Cambridge 
University sent 
a four-oared 
crew to our 
Centennial Re- 
gatta at Phila- 
delphia, and 
was defeated by 
Yale. Robert J. 
Cook, the pres- 
ent Yale coach, 
was stroke. 

1878.—Columbia sent a four-oared crew to Eng- 
land, which succeeded in winning the Visitors’ 
Challenge Cup. This is to-day the only English 
boating trophy on this side the ocean. 

1881.—Cornell sent to Henley a four-oared crew 
that had the previous year won the American Inter- 
Collegiate Regatta on Lake George. It lost at Hen- 
ley, as well as on the Continent. 

1895.--Cornell sent an eight-oared crew to Henley, 
entering only for the Grand Challenge Cup. This 
crew won its first heat from Leander by what may 
be technically called, I suppose, default. Its second 
heat was against Trinity Hall at the half mile, pull- 
ing forty-four to Trinity’s thirty-eight strokes; 
Cornell led by half a length. At the mile, pulling 
the same number of strokes, Trinity had closed the 
gap and was beginning to leave Cornell, whereupon 
Cornell collapsed. 









A RECENT THEORY OF MILO’S POSE. 
From Life. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Undoubtedly the whole idea of international ath- 
letics received powerful encouragement in the great 
success of the Olympic games at Athens last April. 
This success was not so much in. the large number 
of contestants, or in their distinctly representative 
championship character, but rather in the fine spirit 
of hospitality shown by the Greeks and the enthu- 
siasm of the athletes and the huge crowds of spec- 
tators. The public character of these games was 
manifested in the efforts of the Crown Prince, who 
was in charge, and the active participation of the 
royal family of Greece, who, with indeed all the 
Greek officials, did everything possible to throw a 
spirit of hospitality over the occasion. This is by 
no means the last of the modern Olympic games; 
they are to recur every two years, that is, in 1898, 
1900, and so on, and are to be known as the Inter- 
national Panatheatic Games. i: 

In spite of all these and other new or very 
rapidly growing games and outdoor exercises, the 
older sports can scarcely be said to be on the 
wane; certainly not baseball, which is drawing 
greater crowds both to college and professional 
exhibitions than ever before. Tennis has not the 
same relative importance that it had five years 
ago, simply because it is overshadowed by these 
more popular pastimes; but it is probable that 
as many people play tennis to-day in the United 
States and England as ever before. The game 
of hockey, which comes in the winter months 
that give little chance for exercise, 
is a fine, exhilarating sport, which 
hundreds of active fellows are 
booming wherever a decent 
rink can be found. 

To those who believe in the 
physical and disciplinary value 
of outdoor sports, it is not 
more gratifying to see their 
extraordinary popularity than 
to note the better standards 
which the most far-seeing, en- 
thusiastic and gentlemanly de- 
votees have succeeded in es- 
tablishing almost everywhere in the conduct of com- 
petitive athletics. Especially in colleges there has 
been an enormous stride forward in the matter 
of drawing clearly and exactly the lines of pro- 
fessionalism. 'To one who is a stranger to the 
inside of college competitive games it may seem at 
first thought that the efforts for such strict tests of 
professionalism are resulting in very hair-splitting 
arguments, but any one who has realized the dis- 
honorable effects of mixing to the slightest degree 
the professional spirit with the amateur spirit will 
need no argument to understand how important it 
is that the colleges should cease playing on their 
teams men who are having their way paid through 
college, or who are playing for money, or who 
ever have played for money. A good fight has been 
made, and has succeeded not only in the East, where 
these matters have been under discussion for a very 
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long time, but also in the South and West, which 
have come to the front in athletic competitions so 
rapidly that no time had been given to prevent these 
abuses. Nowadays the most dignified enthusiasts 
in athletics 
are working 
for a state of 
affairs where 
the graduate 
and other 
committees 
will not only 
prevent any 
taint of pro- 
fess ionalism 
but will also 
keep the 
games and 
training from 
interfering 
with the stu- 
dents’ studies 
—all of which 
is good and 
necessary, not 
only from the 


THE WORLD’S SPORTING IMPULSE. 


Mr. Walker was no doubt prompted to this idea by 
‘the successful experiments on the banks of the 
Potomac of a flying ship just completed by Profes- 
sor Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institute. 
Somewhat 
nearer to 
earth and 
more imme- 
diately prom- 
ising of prac- 
tical results, is 
the horseless 
carriage in- 
dustry now in 
full budding 
growth. Only 
a couple of 
months ago 
this same 
M ecenas of 
inventors, Mr. 
Walker, pre- 
sided over a 
race of horse- 
less carriages 
for the large 
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standpoint of EVENING PARADE OF AUTO-MOTOR CARS IN THE GROUNDS OF THE IMPERIAL prizes which 
the colle ge INSTITUTE, LONDON. he had of- 


tone in gene- 
ral, but in the interests of the continued enjoyment 
of athletics. 

When one has mentioned these dozen or so games 
that are diverting so many millions of men and 
women, many of whom have been totally unused to 
relief from the daily grind,—of course nothing has 
still been said of as many more sports almost as 
important, nor of the extraordinary modern taste for 
tourist sightseeing, for hunting and for fishing. 
The increase of interest in these seems to be only 
measured by the limits of time which improved 
methods of transportation are each day extending. 
But the world does not seem to be satisfied with 
clipping off minutes and hours from its railroad rec- 
ords and days from its transatlantic steamship 
time; these slower advances toward a more perfect 
system of transportation are supplemented, for in- 
stance, by the labors of a hundred inventors in 
search of a successful flying-machine. The scien- 
tists who deserve the most respectful attention hav- 
ing decided that it is the aeroplane theory which 
will govern any successful air machine, it is merely 
a question now as to whether Mr. Lilienthal, Mr. 
Maxim or Mr. Langley will be able to obtain the 
right kind of motive power and steering gear for 
their soaring machines. In one of the departments 
of the REVIEW OF REVIEws this month there is men- 
tioned the offer of Mr. John Brisben Walker, the 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine,—who has 
been a consistent and enthusiastic believer in the 
flying machine idea for many years,—to become the 
first subscriber to a stock company to be engaged 
in the manufacture of promising types of air ships. 
a 


fered, from 
New York City to Irvington-on-the Hudson, and 
such men as General Miles and Mr. Depew were 
sufficiently interested in the economic importance 
of the event to act as judges. Mr. Walker and 
many others beside him are confident that we are 
entering upon a “‘ horseless age,’’ and that the steam- 
driven road motors will make vast improvements in 
our methods of wagon transportation. In fact it is 
so thoroughly accepted that the horseless carriage 
has come to stay that scores of manufacturers are 
already engaged in turning out these machines of 
many and varied types. Their first use will of 
course come in the cities, where there are good 
roads, and for such purposes as light expressage. 
The great value of the horseless carriage as com- 
pared with the old style is its far greater cheapness. 
The use of horses in our cities, for instance, is prac- 
tically forbidden to all except the very rich. Buta 
team fed with oil or naphtha at a cost of a few centsa 
day, will perhaps eventually place a barouche for 
afternoon rides in Central Park within the reach of 
any bookkeeper or clerk. When aman earning $2,000 
a year in New York City can maintain an equi- 
page which will trundle him twenty miles away from 
his flat in an hour, a whole new class of citizens 
will become victims to the tennis, baseball or golf 
habit, from which they are now sheltered by the 
mere inertia of time and space to be overcome. And 
with each advance in the art of moving rapidly there 
will be a corresponding increase in out-of-door 
sports; and a better opportunity to reach the fields 
and the woods in the short vacations allowed by the 
hurrying business struggles of to-day. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


DR. ARENDT’S LATEST WORD ON THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 


“T°HE readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS are al- 

I ready somewhat familiar with the arguments 
and opinions of Dr. Otto Arendt, the distinguished 
German advocate of bimetallism. Dr. Arendt is a 
member of the Prussian House of Deputies, served 
on the German Silver commission of 1894 (the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS published Dr. Arendt’s report as 
a member of that commission), and he is editor of 
the Deutsches Wochenblatt. In the North Ameri- 
can Review for June appears a very timely article 
from Dr. Arendt’s pen entitled ‘‘ The Outlook for 
Silver.’ Dr. Arendt opens his article with the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

A RETROSPECT. 


‘A Thirty Years’ War, or very nearly, has been 
waged over the equal monetary rights of silver and 
gold—a war as fatal in its consequences as the relig- 
ious war of the seventeenth century. It was at the 
first monetary conference at Paris in 1867 that the 
theory of the single gold standard won its first de- 
cisive victory. If to-day, after thirty years, we look 


back on those discussions, we see that all the sup- 
positions then made in this respect were erroneous. 
The first and foremost object was to attain unity of 
standard through the gold standard; instead of this, 
the result has been that the world suffers from dif- 
ferences in money value such as never existed be- 


fore. The principle that a fixed ratio of values 
between the two precious metals is possible was 
condemned; yet after thirty years the British House 
of Commons unanimously declares that the govern- 
ment should do everything in its power to obtain 
and secure a fixed ratio between the two precious 
metals. ' 

‘‘Tf the nations could live the past thirty years 
over again, with the experience gained since, there 
is no doubt that the luckless experiment of imitat- 
ing the English gold standard would not be re- 
peated, but on-the contrary each nation would 
strive to strengthen the double standard of the 
Latin Monetary Union, which secured to the world’s 
commerce the stability of the ratio of values and 
the most stable value of money conceivable, amid 
the greatest fluctuations in the production. It cer- 
tainly does not speak well for the gold standard that 
everybody now regrets that the warning voices of a 
Wolowski and a Seyd, thirty years ago, were not 
heard, which predicted the grave economic crisis as 
the consequence of the confusion in regard to the 
money standard.”’ 

He proceeds to declare that nothing has been more 
fully demonstrated than the fact that the depression 
of silver has been due to hostile monetary laws. He 


quotes Bismarck as saying in private conversation: 
‘* We have got into a swamp with our gold stand- 
ard, and we don’t know how to get out.’’ Dr. 
Arendt has long had his own opinion as to the way 
to get out, and that way simply is for Germany and 
the United States to join with France and the Latin 
Union. For sixteen years this has been Dr. Arendt’s 
programme: 


HOW TO ADOPT BIMETALLISM. 


‘* When I first joined in the battle of the stand- 
ards, in 1880, I tried to show that the international 
double standard does not presuppose the participa- 
tion of England, but that on the contrary it would 
be more advantageous for Germany, France and the 
United States if they adopted bimetallism without 
England. Either a fixed parity between silver and 
gold would then be attained, and then England 
would have no advantage; or gold would remain at 
a premium, and then England would be the land of 
the highest money value, to which every one would 
be anxious to sell and from which no one would 
willingly buy. Her economic decline would thus 
be inevitable. 

** About 1885 I secured the acceptance of this 
view, which I still regard as correct. For ten years 
the German bimetallist party strove, unfortunately 
without success, to realize the programme: Bimetal- 
lism without England, in connection with the Latin 
Monetary Union and the United States. If in 1895 
we decided to recognize the participation of Eng- 
land as an indispensable prerequisite to the adoption 
of the double standard by Germany, it was not be- 
cause our monetary views had undergone a change, 
but because we recognized that we made no head- 
way with our former programme. If the silver 
price had declined still more, or if the decrease in 
the gold production, down to about 1885, had con- 
tinued still further, the maintenance of the gold 
standard would have been impossible. But the gold 
production unexpectedly increased, and the silver 
price rose, so that the situation became more endur- 
able, especially for commerce and industry. A res- 
pite was thus created for the gold standard.” 


THE AMERICAN MISTAKE. 


As to the future of gold production, Dr. Arendt 
believes with Professor Suess, of the University of 
Vienna, that the greater the output of gold the 
sooner will the end be reached. Dr. Arendt thinks 
that the gold fields are destined to early exhaustion, 
and that the impossibility of a universal gold stand- 
ard will be recognized in a few years. He declares 
that the United States has made a great mistake in 
its half-way measures for the rehabilitation of silver. 

‘‘The Americans ignored the great fundamental 
laws of circulation in trying to save silver by the 
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experiments of the Bland and Sherman laws. What 
silver wanted was not the demand, for that is un- 
limited. Silver has never yet lacked purchasers. 
What has been lacking since the abolition of the 
double standard is the fixed place of exchange be- 
tween silver and gold, which can only be created by 
unlimited demand for both precious metals at a 
fixed ratio of values. Hence, limited coinage or 
limited purchases, such as were made in the United 
States from 1878 to 1894, are altogether inadequate. 
They wrought harm to the bimetallist cause, be- 
cause their failure was exploited by the gold party, 
and because they stimulated the silver production. 
Had the United States declined every compromise 
and solely aimed at international bimetallism, the 
silver depreciation and the scarcity of gold would 
have been more severe in Europe, and a transition 
to bimetallism would long ago have been found.”’ 

As to the consequences of success by the silver 
party in the United States, Dr. Arendt makes the 
following prediction: 

WARNING AGAINST SILVER MONOMETALLISM. 


‘Tf it is now desired to perpetuate the gold stand- 
ard in Europe, let the government at Washington 
adopt free coinage of silver at the ratio of 1 to 16. 
At present, after the closure of the Indian mints, 
this step could not possibly have any other result 
than to make the American standard a silver stand- 
ard. The price of silver of course would rise, but 
not to 59 pence and not permanently. The United 
States would have a standard not materially differ- 
ent from that of Mexico. All the disadvantages and 
all the advantages of a fluctuating and depreciated 
money standard would follow. Gold monometal- 
lism would be replaced by silver monometallism; 
the double standard would become nominal. No 
bimetallist can approve of this. Free coinage of 
silver in the United States would result in harm to 
Europe no doubt, but also in advantage. Perhaps 
the harm would predominate; but one thing is cer- 
tain: the absorption of the American gold, the con- 
tinual supplies coming from the American gold pro- 
duction, would for a long time to come relieve the 
European powers of all anxiety for their gold 
standard. The monetary anarchy would thus be 
perpetuated for a space of time beyond estima- 
tion. Only by insisting in all countries in an un- 
equivocal manner on the international solution of 
the currency question can international bimetallism 
be attained. ‘‘ No more experiments !”’ is therefore 
the only appeal which the European bimetallists ad- 
dress to those of America: no silver purchases, no 
silver coinage, otherwise than on the basis of inter- 
national agreement; and no more abortive attempts 
to bring them about.”’ 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE ? 


Dr. Arendt, who was present in Brussels at the 
time of the Monetary Conference of 1892, declares 
that the failure of that conference was due to the 
fact that it was called at an inopportune time, and 
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that no practical proposals were brought forward. 
He insists that the United States alone cannot es- 
tablish the double standard, and that free coinage in 
America would only mean a shift from the single 
gold standard to a single silver standard. He de- 
clares that an international agreement is the only 
method by which a double standard can be estab- 
lished, and that European sentiment is working 
slowly but healthfully and surely toward that con- 
clusion. His practical advice to Americans there- 
fore is to maintain the gold standgrd without com- 
promise for the sake of bringing Europe the more 
speedily to the point where an international bimetal- 
lic agreement will have to be made. 





CARNEGIE ON POLITICS AS RELATED TO 
PROSPERITY. 
NDER the title of ‘‘ The Ship of State Adrift,” 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie contributes the open- 
ing paper in the June North American Review. He 
points, out the extraordinary prosperity of this coun- 
try under President Harrison’s administration, and 
the frightful contrast which the past few years have 
shown. Mr. Carnegie attributes the existing unfor- 
tunate conditions primarily to the legislation begin- 
ning with the Bland. Allison bill of 1878, which “ at- 
tempted to push the United States from the solid 
rock of gold as the standard of value and to induce 
by artificial means a rival standard.’’ He considers 
this a forcing of poison into the hitherto pure blood 
of the body politic, which from that day to this has 
slowly and surely undermined the national health. 
Speaking as a Republican he takes the blame upon 
his own party. Even if President Harrison had 
been re-elected in 1892, Mr Carnegie thinks that the 
country’s business troubles would not have been 
averted. He thinks, on the other hand; however, 
that these troubles were greatly aggravated by the 
passage of the Wilson tariff bill, and that if the Re- 
publicans had remained in power the depression 
would not have been so severe. He sums up as fol- 
lows: 

' “We have here, then, the two causes which are 
responsible for the drifting of the ship, for the lack 
of enterprise, for the stagnation in business, and for 
the failure of the United States to continue upon a 
career of progress. 

‘*1. By her silver legislation she has lost the confi- 
dence of capital throughout the world and also at 
home. Europe will no longer invest its surplus in 
our railway bonds, real estate, or other securities. 
On the contrary, it has drawn hundreds of millions 
of capital from investment here, thus draining the 
country of its gold. Capital at home is almost as 
timid. It will not invest gold dollars worth one 
hundred cents permanently as long as a section of 
the people threaten to repay in silver dollars worth 
one-half in the markets of the world. 

“2. The country has been shaken by a violent 
change in its fiscal system, and duties upon imports 
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no longer produce sufficient revenue, because duties 
have been lessened upon the luxuries of the rich, 
and the ad valorem system, substituted for the spe- 
cific, opens the door so wide to frauds upon the rev- 
enue through undervaluations that the government 
does not receive more than two-thirds of the duties 
it pretends to levy.”’ 


OUR SUB-ARID LANDS. 


N the Forum for June Mr. E. V. Smalley, author 
of our character sketch of Mr. McKinley in 
this number of the REVIEW, writes concerning ‘‘ Our 
Sub Arid Belt.’ He defines the sub-arid belt as fol- 
lows: 
WHERE IT LIES. 

“This region has no natural boundaries. It 
merges insensibly into the distinctively arid coun- 
try on the west and into the humid country on the 
east. It extends from the Saskatchewan Valley on 
the north to the Gulf of Mexico on the south, and 
may be said, roughly speaking, to have a breadth of 

‘about two hundred miles. It has no topographical 
distinction from the rest of the great plains, except, 
perhaps, that it is less level than the country to the 
east that receives more rainfall, and less broken 
than the country farther west that receives less 
rainfall. The soilis a brown loam and would be 
highly productive if nature would only furnish 
about a dozen more inches of annual precipitation. 
The region is traversed by great rivers, fed by melt- 
ing snows in the distant Rocky Mountains or in the 
nearer Black Hills ranges; but streams of local 
origin are few and far apart and are nearly dry in 
summer. Perhaps the most characteristic of these 
local streams is the James River, in the two 
Dakotas, which has a course of more than five hun- 
dred miles, draining a larger area than the entire 
state of Ohio. It has hardly any perceptible current 
during the months of July, August and September, 
and can be forded at almost any point. In the dry 
season it becomes little more than a series of water- 
holes. Indeed at one place in South Dakota a farmer 
sunk a well in the bed of the river last summer to 
get water for his stock. The James River is said to 
be the longest unnavigable river on the continent.”’ 


LIGHT RAINS, HOT WINDS. 


“ Light showers fall in June, but there are usually 
six or seven rainless weeks in July and August, and 
during this period there is always danger from hot 
winds that blow for two or three days, sucking the 
moisture out of the growing crops. In spite of the 
general diffusion of knowledge about climatology, 
many settlers on the great plains continue to blame 
the regions south of them as the birthplace of these 
dreaded winds. Thus the North Dakota people sup- 
pose that these winds start in South Dakota; the 
South Dakota people attribute them to Nebraska; 
the Nebraska people to Kansas, and the Kansas 
people to the Indian Territory,—all imagining that 


the identical volume of hot air which blights their 
crops has traveled many hundreds of miles. The 
truth is that the hot winds, while they may prevail 
over a very large extent of country on the same 
days, are always of local origin, and are caused by 
the rarefaction of the air on broad areas of unculti- 
vated and sun-scorched plains. 

“The natural conditions must be combated— 
either by drawing upon the store of subterranean 
water through artesian wells, or by methods of till- 
age which will retain the surface moisture in the 
soil of the growing crops—if the many millions of 
rich acres which now lie open and vacant are ever 
to be made into farms and peopled by a race of in- 
telligent cultivators, like that which already occu- 
pies, with contiguous homesteads, the adjacent 
prairie of the eastern portions of North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas.”’ ' 


HOW IT WAS SETTLED. 


Mr. Smalley proceeds to show how, during the 
flush times of the *‘ latter seventies and the early 
eighties,’ there was much railway building, fol- 
lowed by a large immigration, in this sub-arid re- 
gion. This rapid settlement happened to be coin- 
cident with a period of two or three years of excep- 
tionally large rainfall and consequent good crops; 
but those who made haste to choose this region for 
homes soon became disillusionized. The lack of rain 
in the summer time has made farming fatally un- 
certain. The consequence has been that most of the 
towns in the sub-arid belt have lost half the popt- 
lation which they boasted ten or fifteen years ago. 

To put these assertions on a statistical basis Mr. 
Smalley proceeds as follows: 


DESERTED VILLAGES OF KANSAS AND NEBRASKA. 


**Tn 1890 Kansas had 1,427,096 people. In 1895 
the state census found only 1,334,668 within her 
borders. The counties in the eastern part of the 
state, which enjoy a sufficient rainfall for agricul- 
ture, exhibited gains, but in the western-central and 
western counties there was an absolute loss of about 
200,000 people—a greater number than is contained 
in the entire state of North Dakota. In some locali- 
ties population has almost entirely disappeared. In 
sixty-two villages there was a total loss during the 
past year alone of 15,827 inhabitants. All these 
200,000 people were forced to leave the western part 
of Kansas because they could not make a living. 
They were not frozen out, but they were dried out 
by the arid climate. They went to Kansas with 
high hopes of being able to make permanent and 
prosperous homes for themselves upon her rich 
prairie soil and in her mild climate, but they failed 
to reckon with nature and to take account of the 
fact that it is impossible to farm safely with only 
fifteen or twenty inches of annual precipitation. 

“* No state census was taken in Nebraska in 1895. 
The causes which produced the partial depopula- 
tion of the western part of Kansas were equally op- 
erative in western Nebraska, and if a census had 
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been taken it would undoubtedly have shown a de- 
cline in the total number of inhabitants during the 
five years in question, in spite of a considerable gain 
in the eastern counties, where the rainfall is fairly 
adequate for general agriculture. The state census 
of South Dakota for 1895 showed a total population 
of 330,975, against 328,808 in 1890, a gain of 2,167, 
which is far short of the natural rate of increase of 
a community of that size under the healthful condi- 
tions of farm life. The extreme western part of 
this state embraces the Black Hills mining region, 
which is prosperous and gaining steadily in popula- 
tion. Between this region and the region of suffi- 
cient rainfall in the eastern part of the state lies a 
belt of semi-aridity, similar in its general conditions 
to that which extends across Nebraska and Kansas, 
and in this belt there has been a noticeable decline 
of population. In North Dakota no census was 
taken in 1895, but the vote of that year showed 
some increase over that of 1890, warranting the con- 
clusion that the loss of population in the central and 
western counties has been more than counterbal- 
anced by the gain in the Red River Valley, which 
receives enough rainfall for prosperous agriculture.’’ 


ARTESIAN IRRIGATION, 


As to the future of this region, Mr. Smalley is not 
altogether sanguine, but on the other hand he does 
not think the case hopeless. A large part of the 
region may become regularly fruitful through irri- 
gation by means of artesian wells. 

‘*Tt already begins to be evident that this vast 
belt of fertile land, as wide as Ohio and in length 
reaching across the whole United States and a por- 
tion of Canada,—a belt already traversed by many 
railroads and occupied by a thin skirmish line of 
agricultural settlement,—will not be allowed to re- 
lapse into its former condition of a cattle range 
without another effort to subdue it for the uses of 
the farmer. In South Dakota a remarkable move- 
ment is in progress for irrigation by artesian wells. 
Nearly the whole of this state and of its northern 
neighbor is underlain with the water-bearing for- 
mation known to geologists as the Dakota sand- 
stone, which forms a vast artesian basin, fed by the 
rivers that flow over and the rains that fall upon its 
western rim in the foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Big Horn Mountains and the Black Hills. This 
formation has been fairly accurately traced already 
by government explorations and by the sinking of 
artesian wells here and there to afford a water sup- 
ply for towns, and the-recent borings for irrigation 
wells confirm the earlier theories of the geologists. 
The water-bearing stratum is found at Yankton, in 
the extreme southern part of South Dakota, at a 
depth of six hundred feet. It is about a thousand feet 
below the surface in the central region of the state, 
and at Jamestown, in North Dakota, the well that 
furnishes fire protection and local water-supply is 
down about fifteen hundred feet. The irrigation 
movement is at present confined to the lower James 
River Valley and the counties lying along the east- 
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ern side of the Missouri River, in South Dakota. A 
single statement will show how important this 
movement has become. There are now more than 
eleven hundred wells completed or in process of 
boring. In many cases townships have bonded 
themselves to carry on this work; in others, farmers 
have combined to buy machinery and sink wells for 
themselves. Financial projects are now being for- 
mulated by which wells will be sunk by stock com- 
panies and sold to farmers on annual payments, 
with security in the form of mortgages on the land 
to be watered. The subsoil in this artesian basin 
holds water so well that experience has shown that 
it is not necessary to irrigate a field every year. 
Once thoroughly soaked the land will produce good 
crops for two and perhaps three years without fur- 
ther irrigation. This is a very great advantage, for 
it doubles and trebles the irrigating value of a given 
amount of water. Of course the natural rainfail 
helps out the crops and lessens the duty of the irri- 
gation system. Thus good crops can be raised in 
this region with perhaps one-third or even less water 
than must be applied in more arid regions, such as 
Colorado, Utah, and Idaho, where little aid can be 
expected from rains and where the subsoil along the 
river margins is usually gravelly. The results of 
irrigation in South Dakota have been very favor- 
able. Irrigated fields produced last year thirty-five 
bushels of wheat to the acre, while adjoining fields 
which depended on rainfall produced only twelve. 
It will be seen that with this enormous gain in the 
yield of crops, a well costing from two to three 
thousand dollars and watering an entire section of 
six hundred and forty acres will pay for itself in a 
single year.” 

How much of the sub-arid belt may be reclaimed 
by artesian wells, is a question for further experi- 
ment; and Mr. Smalley believes that this work of 
investigation should be undertaken by the United 
States government under the direction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The agricultural experi- 
ment stations also can do a great deal to discover 
and inculcate the best methods of soil culture in 
these regions of limited rainfall. 


THE STATE OF OHIO. 


N the July Harper’s President Charles F. 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, has 

an informational paper on ‘‘ Ohio ” which possesses 
an added interest now by reason of the large part 
which that State and its leaders are playing in the 
coming Presidential campaign. President Thwing 
points to the fact that Ohio’s development was geo 
graphically favored above most Western States by 
means of water communication. A great river was 
on its southern and eastern boundary, and on its 
northern a great lake, and the progress of a people 
in a new country is so largely measured by means 
of communication and transportation that the pres- 
ence of these water routes possessed great impor- 
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tance. And the natural resources of transpor 
tation were supplemented by the Ohio Canal 
and the Miami Canal, so that when in 1842 
the system was finished, there were found to 
be 796 miles of navigable water open to com- 
merce. At the beginning of the century Ohio had 
45,000 people, ranking eighteenth among the States, 
but already by 1820 it had sprung to the fifth place 
with more than half a million ; it now holds the 
fourth position in order of population, as Iliinois has 
passed it in 1890 to take the third rank. 

President Thwing shows how Ohio resembies the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in having been developed 
under the leadership of great men. What the Win- 
throps, the Mathers, the Adamses, the Brewsters, 
and the Everetts were in Massachusetts, Putnam, 
Manasseh Cutler and Moses Cleveland were to Ohio. 

OHIO MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 

He says it is significant that the great men of 
Ohio had usually been men engaged in political life. 
‘“*There are, of course, certain exceptions to which 
I shall allude, but on the whole the great men have 
been statesmen and generals. There are a few law- 
yers, Ohio born and bred, who can be seen from be- 
yond the boundaries of the State so tall are they.” 
President Thwing mentions Chief Justice Waite, 
Stanley Matthews and Thurman as examples. He 
notices the similarity between Ohio and Maine in 
having their great men political leaders. 

‘* The origin of the remark made half in jest, half 
in earnest, as to the ubiquity of the Ohio man, lies 
largely in his ubiquity and power as a statesman. 
The causes that have contributed to this civic great- 
ness are, of course, géneral and particular. One 
cause to which I allude is the ubiquity of the Ohio 
college. Ohio is a State of colleges. And yet it 
must be acknowledged that many of the great 
political leaders were not college men. Giddings 
was not. Wade was not. Chase was a graduate 
of Dartmouth. Ewing was a graduate of Ohio 
University, at Athens, and received the first degree 
of A.B. ever given in Ohio. Hayes was a graduate 
of Kenyon. Garfield was educated in part at 
Hiram, in Ohio, but finished his education at Wil- 
liams. But the rank and file of these men who 
have made Ohio history have been college trained.”’ 

The typical Ohio college of forty years ago was a 
very sorry institution, except in the nobility of its 
purposes and in the character of two or three men 
who sat in its professors’ chairs. There were, 
of course, exceptions. The old Western Reserve 
College, at Hudson, was an exception, in which such 
teachers as Laurens P. Hickok, afterward president 
of Union, Professor Loomis of mathematical fame, 
Barrows, the great Hebrew scholar, President Bart- 
lett, Clement Long, Henry N. Day, Professor 
Charles A. Young and the elder Seymour were 
gathered. But any college, poor in money and re- 
sources, if it be true and honest, may do a great 
work for the student if he be honest and not too 


poor. 


AN IDEAL NEWS SERVICE. 


66 HE TELEGRAPH MONOPOLY” is the 

subject of a forcibly-written and exhaus- 
tive series of papers now running in the Arena. 
The author, Prof. Frank Parsons, in considering 
the evils of the present system, devotes much atten- 
tion to the control of press dispatches now exercised 
by the Western Union Telegraph Company, and in 
this connection suggests a model system of news- 
gathering which we are sure many of our readers 
would rejoice to see adopted. 

“Tt is a good thing,’’ says Professor Parsons, ‘‘ to 
gather the news to a central point and edit it to the 
country. An enormous amount of useless repetition 
is thereby avoided, and a better distribution of news 
secured. But very careful provision should be made 
to insure the impartiality of such editing and dis- 
tributing. If the association were to open all 
newspapers on equal terms, and the editor-in-chief 
were elected by all the newspapers, each casting one 
vote, and were sworn to impartial service, subject 
to removal by a vote of dissatisfaction on the part 
of 15 or 20 per cent. of the constituent papers,—if any 
paper or papers choosing to pay extra for a 
special representative could have one entitled to 
a seat in the editing chamber with full access 
to all materials received, and authority to add a 
supplement to the chief’s report, to cover important 
matters omitted or misstated by the chief,—if the 
report and supplements in full were sent to central 
points in various parts of the country, set up and 
sold as plate matter, at uniform rates, to all sub- 
scribing papers,—if each and every paper were free 
to criticise the dispatches,—then we should have laid 
the foundation for a free and impartial press. The 
very presence of the supplemental editors would 
probably, as a rule, prevent the necessity of supple- 
mental reports by their potential effect upon the 
chief’s reports. 

“The first step toward the establishment of an 
unfettered press is a National Telegraph System 
carrying the news or renting wires at very low 
rates on condition of impartial editing and distribu- 
tion of dispatches on some such plan as that outlined 
above or a better one. The chains of the Allied 
Monopolies will thus be broken, and the co-ordinate 
growth of intelligence and co-operation will grad- 
ually free the press in larger and larger degree from 
the limitations placed upon it by ignorance, preju- 
dice, and the strife of competitive business and 
politics. 

UNIFORM NEWS REPORTS. 

‘*T hope the time will come when the news re- 
ports in chief and supplemental will be published 
each day at central points on sheets of uniform size 
devoted exclusively to condensed and classified 
statements carefully indexed and divided into sec 
tions with black-faced headings. <A file of such 
sheets would constitute a day-book of the world’s 
history free of all extraneous matter. A man could 
buy the news without purchasing several rods of 
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advertisements, and the cost would probably not 
exceed twenty-five cents a year to each subscriber. 
For the local news of towns, bulletin sheets, or, in 
many cases, bulletin boards would be amply suffi- 
cient. Some such organization of the business of 
distributing news is sure to come because of its in- 
herent economy and its manifest advantages over 
the infinite confusions, entanglements, and duplica- 
tions of the present system. 

‘* With the growth of co-operation advertising 
will no longer be a battle of rival wares, each seek- 
ing to force itself upon the public by the size and 
multitude of its appeals, but will shrink to the mod- 
erate bulk required by its true function of affording 
information to those upon a quest. The mass of 
this service will also probably differentiate into a 
series of bulletins devoted exclusively to advertis- 
ing. 

‘‘ Freed from the burdens of obtaining, arranging 
and printing vast duplications of news and adver- 
tisements the papers will be able to devote them- 
selves to the criticism of men and events, the en- 
lightenment and amusement of mankind, and the 
molding of public opinion. Papers would live then, 
not because they controlled the press dispatches or 
had a large advertising patronage, but because they 
said something the people wished to hear, because 
their editors were leaders of thought, selected by 
the subscribers to represent large co-operative in- 
terests as is now the case with the church papers 
and trade journals. or drawn to the work by their 
love of it and adopted by a wide constituency be- 
cause of demonstrated power.”’ 





IMMIGRATION FROM ITALY. 


A joe newspapers for several months past have 

been publishing somewhat sensational ac- 
counts of the great increase in immigration from 
Italy to the United States, on the part of young 
Italians desirous of escaping the chances of being 
forced into the war of Italy against Abyssinia. The 
whole subject of Italian immigration is discussed 
with great care and with fullness of knowledge by 
Dr. J. H. Senner, United States Commissioner of 
Immigration, in the North American Review for 
June. Dr. Senner informs us that the newspaper 
reports have been greatly exaggerated. 


THE STATISTICS. 


**To dispel the notion that this year’s influx is 
unusually large, I need but refer to the facts that 
immigration from Italy to the United States 
amounted in the fiscal year 1887-88 to 47,622, in 
1888-89 to 51,558, in 1889-90 to 52,003, in 1890-91 to 
76,055, in 1891-92 to 61,631, in 1892-93 to 69,487, the 
largest part of which in each year was crowded into 
the spring months. 

‘It is quite true that this year’s immigration from 
Italy exceeds that of the two preceding fiscal years, 
1893-94 and 1894-95, of 42,074 and 33,902, respectively ; 
but during that period the tide of all commerce was 





exceptionally low and immigration was likewise 
naturally affected. These years cannot, therefore, 
properly be taken as a basis for comparisons. It is 
also true that since about the middle of March there 
have been detained at this port an unprecedented 
number of immigrants, either for special examina- 
tion or for deportation, but this condition was not 
due to any unusual. undesirability on the part of 
these immigrants, but solely to the strict enforce- 
ment of the istest law (of March 3, 1893), which 
made it the daty of the Inspectors of the Immigra- 
tion Service to detain for special inquiry every im- 
migrant who was not clearly and beyond doubt 
entitled to admission. That it has been possible 
with a very small force of available employees to 
preserve order and peace to the fullest degree upon 
Ellis Island, although as many as 1,020 immigrants, 
of whom over 500 were sentenced to deportation, 
have been detained over night, is convincing proof 
at least of the fact that the Italians, who form the 
largest percentage of the detained, are by no means 
as unruly, violent, dangerous or anarchistic as they 
have been assumed to be by the imaginative news- 
gatherers of the public press.”’ 


FORMERLY ‘‘ BIRDS OF PASSAGE.”’ 


Dr. Senner reminds us that of all the Latin peo- 
ples the Italians alone have developed the migratory 
tendency to a degree almost equal to that of the An- 
glo-Saxons, and that it has not been the policy of 
the Italian government to interfere with emigra- 
tion. Heretofore for a good many years the Italian 
laborers have been in the habit of crossing and re- 
crossing the ocean, spending the busy part of the 
year in the United States and carrying their gains 
back to Italy. Certain sections of Italy have shown 
an especial prosperity due entirely to this fact. 

‘“‘But these advantages to the old country are 
about to cease definitely. The rigid enforcement 
of the Federal statutes since 1893 by the United 
States immigration officials has made it very hard 
for Italian ‘birds of passage’ to come and go at 
their pleasure. Besides, quite a large proportion of 
those who originally came to the United States with 
no intention of acquiring residence found the coun- 
try so advantageous and congenial to them that they 
changed their minds, sent for their families and 
settled permanently within the United States, ac- 
quiring, in time, rights of citizenship.”’ 


COMING NOW TO STAY. 


The Italians are now giving up this habit of pass- 
ing to and fro, and those who have had some experi- 
ence of the United States are coming here for good 
and for all. Dr. Senner shows this to be the case by 
very interesting statistical data which he has gath- 
ered in the past three years. The Italian workmen 
already here are sending for their families, although 
when they first came over doubtless many of them 
expected to go back. 

‘The statistics carefully prepared at this station 
reveal the astonishing fact that, of some 94,700 
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Italians who arrived at this port from July 1, 1893, 
to the end of December, 1895, no less than 33,625 
came to join members of their immediate families. 
1f we add this number to the 21,692 above mentioned 
who had been in the United States before, we get 
a total of 55,317, or 58 per cent. of the total Ital- 
ian immigration, leaving but 39,383 immigrants 
proper.”’ 


FAVORABLE TO THE ITALIANS. 


Dr. Senner has a good opinion of Italian immi- 
grants and believes that they can be readily assimi- 
lated. He thinks the real problem, as regards the 
emigration question, is how to secure a better dis- 
tribution throughout the country of the thousands 
who come, and to that end he advocates the estab- 
lishment of a national land and labor clearing house 
at Ellis Island in connection with the great immi- 
grant station. As to legislation, he has this to say: 

‘‘Tf, in addition tothe present law, a moderate 

educational test should be introduced by Congress, 
even the remotest apprehension of danger from 
Italian immigration would be forever removed, so 
long as the enforcement of our immigration laws 
keeps pace with their letter and spirit. I may be 
pardoned for here repeating what is a matter of 
record in the report of the Immigration Investigat- 
ing Commission, of which I am a member, that I 
am most heartily in favor of a reasonable and prac- 
ticable educational test for male immigrants over 
sixteen years of age, excepting those who come here 
to join their immediate families. I do not share the 
apprehensions of the distinguished and learned Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts, who is at present Chair- 
man of the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization, that ‘a great, a perilous change in the 
very fabric of our race’ is impending from further 
immigration. The evil done in that direction, prior 
to the law of 1893 and its strict enforcement under 
the present administration, can, of course, never be 
undone; the nation can now secure self protection 
from the effects of the heterogeneous influx during 
fifteen years prior to 1893 only by a wholesome re- 
striction of the privilege of naturalization. But I 
can safely say that since the enactment of the law 
of 1893 no substantial number of undesirable im- 
migrants have.been permitted to enter the United 
States, and that our public charitable and penal in- 
stitutions have not been materially burdened with 
the care of such immigrations. 


ILLITERACY AS A FACTOR. 


‘“‘ Tlliteracy, though at present no specific reason 
for excluding an immigrant, is nevertheless carefully 
considered as a factor in all cases; although it 
should be stated that some of the most objection- 
able immigrants have been persons well able to read 
and write. My principal reason for favoring a 
moderate educational test is the obvious fact that 
illiteracy is invariably coupled with a low standard 
of living which leads to a lowering of wages.”’ 
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OBSERVATIONS IN MEXICO. 


USTICE WALTER CLARK, of the North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court, in his series of Arena 
papers on ‘‘ The Land of the Noonday Sun,” is 
bringing out many interesting facts about Mexico 
and the Mexicans. He has studied, for example, 
the attitude of the Mexican people of to-day toward 
the fame of the early Spanish conquerors. This, 
it seems, is the modern Mexican view of Cortez: 

** Notwithstanding the great work of Cortez, the 
immense slaughter which this man of ‘ blood and 
iron’ committed in order to strike terror into the 
subject millions has not been forgotten. A large 
portion of the Mexican people being of Indian de- 
scent, not a town, hamlet, or street in all Mexico 
preserves his fame; no monument in all the republic 
has been erected to his memory, while on the Paseo, 
the great avenue leading to Chapultepec, stands a 
colossal bronze statue of his victim, the last Aztec 
emperor, Cuahtemoc (anglice Guatemozin)—one of 
the revenges of history. Cortez died in Spain, but 
his reinains having been brought back to the coun- 
try whose name is forever linked with his fame, 
reposed here long years, but when Mexico became 
free these remains had to be secretly removed at 
night to prevent their being thrown into the lake, 
and were carried back to Europe, where they now 
rest in the family vault of his descendants, the dukes 
of Monteleone in Sicily.”’ 


PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


Justice Clark’s impressions of President Diaz are 
worth reading: 
‘“*A swarthy man, with unmistakable firmness 
and executive capacity stamped upon his counte- 
nance, he has been the providential man for Mexico. 
A fine organizer, he has news by telegraph laid be- 
fore him every morning from his agents in every 
township of the republic. He has been quick to 
utilize the agency of the railroad and the telegraph, 
and by his promptness of action he has for many 
years made brigandage and revolutionary uprisings 
impossible. Not over given to observing the forms 
when the substance of liberty was at stake, his has 
been a ‘hand of iron in a glove of velvet.’ At his 
touch order appeared out of chaos, and hard upon 
her footsteps in this fertile land came prosperity and 
contentment. When the people become better edu- 
cated, by experience in the art of self government, 
a less governing president may accord better with 
the requirements of the presidency, but for the 
needs of the hour Mexico could have found no man 
better fitted to establish that order and peace which 
is the foundation of a nation’s prosperity than the 
soldier and statesman, President Porfirio Diaz. He 
had come down to the next station (Nogales) to 
bring an invalid relative for the benefits of this 
delightful clime, and so, having missed him in the 
capital, I met him at Orizaba. From there he went 
on to Vera Cruz, where he was received with great 
rejoicings and display, and thence by sea to the 
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northern terminus of the Tehuantepec Railroad, 
which railroad he wished to inspect. Nothing 
escapes him, and he is the best posted man in Mexico 
as to everything which concerns in any way the 
welfare of the republic.”’ 


GENERAL MILES’ IDEA OF WAR. 


~ENERAL NELSON A. MILES combats several 
widely spread ideas in his talk on ‘‘ War’”’ in 
the June Cosmopolitan. He classes as untenable 
the theory ‘‘ that, after the manner of our fathers, 
we could leave the plow in the field and drop the 
tools at the forge, go out from the workshop and 
the country house, or from the college hall, and, 
taking the rifle from the antlers, go forth to war.”’ 
The conditions to-day are all different; ‘‘ it is ma- 
cline against machine; steam, electricity and high 
explosives against steel armaments and _ steel 
armor.”’ 

‘The old musket-rifle and the smooth-bore, muz- 
zle-loading cannon have given place to the magazine 
breech-loading rifles and the Hotchkiss, Colt, 
Maxim, and Gatling machine-guns, some of them 
capable of firing six hundred bullets per minute 
with a range of two miles; steel rifle-mortars with 
a range of six miles; high-power guns with a range 
of twelve and fourteen miles, with a weight of pro- 
jectile ranging from six hundred to two thousand 
pounds, and the dynamite-gun capable of throwing 
five hundred pounds of high explosives more than 
two miles.’”’ All this means that a nation without 
due preparation has little chance against a more 
far-sighted opponent. Nor is it safe to wait fora 
decided straining of feelings, for an English mili- 
tary report in 1883 showed, to every one’s surprise, 
that from 1700 to 1870 less than ten cases occurred 
in which a formal declaration of war preceded the 
first hostilities, while there were over one hundred 
instances in which offensive operations were begun 
with no formal notice. General Miles goes on to 
show how much there is to be done by quoting from 
the last reports of the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of War. The latter asserts the ‘ in- 
adequacy and impotency ”’ of our seacoast and lake 
defenses to be so evident that the intelligence of the 
country no longer discusses their condition, but 
merely tries to hasten the improvements. The plan 
of defense formulated by the Endicott Board, ten 
years ago, contemplated the expenditure by this 
time of nearly $98,000,000, but less than $11,000,000 
have been actually appropriated, and consequently 
all our harbor improvements have merely made our 
ports more accessible to a hostile fleet, since the pro- 
tecting works have not been constructed fast 
enough. Nor is our navy large enough even to take 
care of itself, the naval establishments of seven 
foreign powers being each larger than our own, and 
Great Britain having 465 battle ships, cruisers and 
torpedo-boats to our 58. 

In view of all these facts, General Miles strenu- 











ously advises an immediate erection of coast defenses 
which shall ‘‘ render our principal ports and harbors 
impregnable.”’ 

‘*The navy, as Senator Proctor well said in his 
recent speech, is essentially offensive, and the logi- 
cal order in which to develop the naval resources of 
a country is first to provide for protection of what 
that country already possesses, and then to prepare 
for aggressive operations. Well did he also say, 
‘the needs of the country appeal to Congress for 
action in this direction.’ ’’ 


OUR SCHOOLBOY SOLDIERS. 


N the July Munsey’s there is a pleasant paper 
by Whidden Graham on ‘ Our Schoolboy Sol- 
diers,’’ illustrated with beautiful pictures, show- 
ing the system of military instruction in the public 
schools. This movement, which began only three 
years ago, has developed into a very important de- 
partment of public school instruction. The psy- 
chological value of the appeal to the schoolboy 
fancy through military equipment and manceuvre 
is very obvious and comes out weli in practice. The 
companies of schoolboy cadets are known as the 
American Guard, and the work is under the direc 
tion of the Grand Army. 


THE PHYSICAL AND MENTAL BENEFITS. 


Mr. Graham outlines the detailed benefits of the 
system as follows: 

‘* First, as to the physical benefits. The form of 
drill suggested includes not only the manual of arms 
and marching, but a thorough ‘setting up’ exer- 
cise, which makes boys erect, active, and alert. A 
free, graceful carriage of the body, the proper posi- 
tion of arms and shoulders, and the use of the limbs 
in motion and repose, are among the things which 
are thoroughly taught. Itis not intended that the 
drill shall take the place of athletic sports in the 
high schools, but its service in developing the pupils 
of graded schools will be an excellent preparation 
for other forms of exercise. Instead of slouching 
carriage, awkward gait, and careless appearance, 
the drill inculcates neatness in person and clothing, 
a firm step, and a straight and graceful figure. The 
slow and heedless are taught quickness of eye and 
ear, head and foot, and in after life will be brighter 
and stronger for the hours spent in their company’s 
ranks. 

‘* Still more important are the mental and moral 
lessons directly or indirectly given in the course of 
military instruction. The boys are taught to be 
brave, honorable and*manly; that they must be 
obedient, courteous and respectful; that they must 
protect the weak, be helpful to their comrades, and 
above all else be truthful and patriotic.”’ 

Mr. Graham thinks it is likely that before long 
military drill will be established everywhere as part 
of the American common school system. 
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EX-MINISTER PHELPS ON ARBITRATION. 


N the July Atlantic ex-Minister E. J. Phelps 
has a paper entitled ‘‘ Arbitration and Our Re- 
lations With England,’’ in which he discusses the 
part which unprejudiced tribunals of appeal are apt 
to play in future diplomatic negotiations and tangles. 
As far as concerns a scheme of permanent inter- 
national arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, which so many people of the highest 
quality are now advocating, he is not particularly 
optimistic. ‘‘It is not the most promising way to 
establish friendship to begin to construct machinery 
to settle expected disputes, nor is the occasion which 
has given rise to the proposition the most fortunate. 
It looks too much as if it were anticipated that we 
would find it desirable in future political exigencies 
to make similar attacks, and wish to secure our- 
selves beforehand against their being resented.”’ 


A CONTRADICTION IN TERMS. 


Compulsory arbitration is, in Mr. Phelps’ judg- 
ment, a contradiction of terms, ‘“‘ since that process 
must take place necessarily with a voluntary agree- 
ment incapable of application until the occasion for 
it arises. Toagree toarbitrate future controversy is 
one thing ; actually to arbitrate an existing contro- 
versy is quite another. It is manifest that there 
must be many cases, quite impossible to foresee, to 
which such an agreement would not apply, or would 
be, by the one side or the other, repudiated as in- 
applicable, and the question whether the case is 
within the agreement would be likely to make more 
trouble than the case itself. It might almost as 
well be hoped to prevent disputes by agreeing be- 
forehand that we will never have them,—a practic- 
able method, undoubtedly, if it could only be set- 
tled at the same time to what disputes the agree- 
ment not to dispute should apply.”’ 


THE PROPER DOMAIN OF ARBITRATION. 


Only such cases,—a limited class,—where the 
questions involved are questions of fact depending 
for decision upon evidence, come into the proper 
domain of arbitration. Even in such Mr. Phelps 
anticipates many and serious obstacles, on account 
of the foreign languages used, the different systems 
of law and methods of legal thought, the lack of 
final power of the court and the want of any system 
of procedure or rules of evidence such as are found 
indispensable in other tribunals. 

Beyond tkese cases turning on questions of fact, 
Mr. Phelps considers arbitration as entirely imprac- 
ticable, and especially does he oppose the theory 
that arbitration can be made a substitute for diplo- 
macy. The best that we hope for is that it should 
be an adjunct to uiplomacy. ‘ For wise diplomacy 
is a great deal better than arbitration, and in nine- 
teen cases out of twenty can do without it.”’ 


THE NEED OF PERMANENT OFFICIALS. 


So far Mr. Phelps is only destructive of what he 
considers impracticable theories. What he does 


think our diplomatic corps is in need of is a system 
of permanent under secretaries appointed for life. 
There should be three or four of these, men of 
conspicuous ability and attainment. ‘‘ They would 
become possessed of a complete acquaintance with 
all foreign questions, history, precedents, facts, and 
traditions, and entirely versed in the principles of 
law and the considerations of policy on which they 
depend, as well as in the methods and proprieties 
of diplomatic procedure. Their counsel and assist- 
ance would be invaluable to the overwrought secre- 
tary, and would give to our foreign policy the con- 
tinuity, consistency, and sound legal foundation 
without which we cannot hope that it will be suc- 
cessful. With such an accomplished staff the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office is always furnished, and the in- 
coming secretary finds the work ready to his hand 
and is assured of the ground on which he stands.”’ 


ENGLAND IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


N the Nineteenth Century Mr. G. S. Fort con- 

tributes an article which he has called ‘“‘ The 

True Motive and Reason of Dr. Jameson’s Raid.’” 
Mr. Fort says : 

‘** During Mr. Rhodes’ last visit to England, after 
the raid, I know that he was most anxious (to use 
his own words) to go down to Trafalgar Square and 
proclaim the true motive and reason of the raid.” 


THE MAIN OBJECT OF THE RAID. 


“It was the knowledge that President Kruger 
had entered into some secret understanding of a 
political nature with Germany’which induced Mr. 


- Rhodes to reluctantly abandon any further con- 


ciliatory policy toward the Transvaal, and deter- 
mined him to push on a revolution in Johannes- 
burg, and to authorize Dr. Jameson’s plans for a 
rush to Pretoria. From his point of view, this 
German-Boer alliance presented such an immediate 
and imminent danger to Imperial and Afrikander 
interests throughout South Africa that he resolved 
at all hazards to upset the Hollander-German cabal 
who had clustered around Mr. Kruger. There was 
no intention to overthrow an independent Dutch 
government as such. Nor was the redress of griev- 
ances, or the opposition to schemes of Boer dominion, 
of primary consideration. The chief purpose of 
Mr. Rhodes’ campaign was to prevent Germany as 
a rival power from acquiring a predominant politi- 
cal status in the Transvaal ; and 1 state positively 
that one of the main objects of Dr. Jameson’s rush 
was to help to secure documentary evidence of this 
secret alliance, which evidence was believed on re 

liable authority to be in possession of President 
Kruger in Pretoria.” 


Il._Mr. Rhodes as the False Prophet of 
Imperialism. 


A clever and earnest article is that which ‘“‘ W. 
S.,°> a new writer, has contributed to the June 





Westminster, under the title ‘‘ The New Islam and 


its Prophet.’? ‘‘ W. S.”’ says : 

‘* As of old there rang through the world a cry 
of one declaring, ‘There is but one God, and Ma- 
homet is His Prophet,’ so to-day in our ears sounds 
the rallying cry of the new Islam, ‘ There is but 
one Empire and Cecil Rhodes is its prophet.’ This 
may sound exaggerated to some, but it sums up in 
a phrase the sentiments of many who believe in the 
immense future of the English speaking race. It is, 
however, fatal to link together, as of equal im- 
portance with an idea world embracing and eter- 
nally true, an individual who, of necessity, is limited 
and only partially true at best. This was proved 
unmistakably to be the case with the prophet of 
Islam, and history is, unfortunately, only too likely 
to repeat itself in regard to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. ”’ 

The writer proceeds to point out various points of 
analogy between the Arabian Apostle and the 
creator of Charterland, and says : 

‘* But if Mr. Rhodes possesses many of the strong 
characteristics of the Arabian prophet, he also 
shares with him several of his besetting sins. The 
chief of these is a too whole-hearted acceptance of 
the Jesuitical doctrine that any method is right in 
a good cause. 

‘In both cases this baneful heresy was a gradual 
growth destroying much which was good in the 
men, and doing much injury to the ideas for which 
they stand. As in the latter part of Mahomet’s life 
we recognize a deterioration and the acceptance of 
a somewhat lower standard of ethics, so we can 
see in the career of Mr. Rhodes the same degenera- 
tion. 

‘‘His utter reliance upon the power of money, 
and a certain unscrupulousness, and a deficiency. 
in ethical development, has done much to undo his 
work of the last ten or fifteen years. Elaborate 
and plausible apologies may be made for his recent 
action in the Transvaal, and for his massing of 
troops on its frontier--for there is no manner of 
doubt but that he took an active part both in the 
movement in Johannesburg and in Charterland— 
but the fact remains that morally it is indefensible. 
It is equally so from the point of view of policy.” 


Il1Il.—What President Kruger Is Really After. 

There is a powerful and well informed article in 
the Fortnightly Review, on the subject of Mr. 
Rhodes and the Transvaal. It is anonymous, being 
signed ‘‘ An Imperialist.’’ ‘‘ Imperialist,’’ whoever 
be may be, points out very clearly that, while 
President Kruger is endeavoring to use the Ger 
mans, they, on their part, are making a cat’s paw 
of bim. ‘** Imperialist ’’ says : 

‘Tt has been assumed by some writers that Presi- 
dent Kruger wants to forward the establishment of 
this German Empire. I do not think this is true. He 
does not want the Germans as masters ; he merely 
wishes to use their assistance to enable him to estab- 
lish an independent and United Dutch South Africa, 
tye sheadship of which would be, in virtue of its 
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wealth, with the Transvaal. But if President Kruger 
intends merely to use the Germans for*his own ends, 
he leaves out of calculation the purpose of their 
alliance with him.”’ 


WHAT MR. RHODES RISKED, AND WHY. 


He recalls the repeated instances in which Mr. 
Rhodes’ bold initiative and far seeing patriotism 
had foiled the German designs in South Africa. 
He recalls how Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes almost 
alone, stood in the way of the realization of Presi- 
dent Kruger’s schemes : 

“They area very real danger and serious obstacle 
to President Kruger’s scheme of a united and in- 
dependent Dutch South Africa under the headship 
of the Transvaal, and equally an obstacle to the 
German South African Republic, which would be 
too likely to succeed to, if it did not anticipate, 
President Kruger’s United Dutch Dream. I am 
no advocate of the Chartered Company. I have no 
knowldge of its management in England ; I do not 
understand its balance sheets, I hold none of its 
shares. But I see what any independent observer 
can see, that it has been a chief instrument to ex- 
tend British Empire in South Africa, that it will 
continue, so long as Mr. Rhodes is at its head, a 
powerful barrier to German or Boer intrigue, and a 
useful stop-gap till the colony of Rhodesia is suffi- 
ciently developed and populated for self-govern- 
ment.”’ 

IV.—Why Not Buy Up the Chartered 
Company ? 

The editor of the National Review, who, be it re- 
membered, is the son of a Radical Unionist—Ad- 
miral Maxse—and the son-in-law of Lord Salisbury, 
takes up his parable very strongly against the Char- 
tered Company and Mr. Rhodes in his chronique of 
the month. His idea is to buy up the Chartered 
Company and send Mr. Rhodes about his business : 

“It is true that the East Africa Company came 
financially to grief, but there can’t be much mar- 
gin between the South Africa Company and liqui- 
dation, and if its shareholders were paid off at par 
they would receive very handsome treatment.”’ 


V.—Emancipate the High Commissione:. 


In the National Review, Mr. Arnold Forster, writ- 
ing on South Africa, lays down the law in that orac- 
ular fashion which always suggests that, although 
the sun and the moon both go wrong, the old clock 
of Jedburgh can never go wrong, and a very good 
old clock in his way Mr. Arnold Forster is. The 
House of Commons and the press, it seems, have 
utterly failed even to express the views of nine- 
tenths of the English people. for they beg the ques- 
tion as if you must be either for Mr. aha or 
for Mr. Rkodes. He says: 

‘“The real facts of the situation were, I believe, 
correctly and epigrammatically summed up by one 
of my colleagues in the House of Commons, who, 
after listening for some time to the recent debate. 
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remarked to me, ‘ Well I don’t agree with a word of 
this ; I can’t -stand the Chartered Company, and I 
don’t like the Boers.’ This is a true view of the situ- 
ation, as it presents itself to most Englishmen; and 
my friend, I am convinced, spoke as the representa- 
tive of two thirds of the House and of nine-tenths 
of the country.”’ ‘ 


A REAL GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


What he proposes to be done in this case is to 
terminate the arrangement by which the Governor- 
ship of the Cape is united with the High Commis- 
sionership of South Africa. What is to be done is 
to ‘‘ appoint a real High Commissioner for South 
Africa, not an officer who is the servant of the 
Cape government first, and of anybody else after- 
ward, still less a gentleman who, like the present 
administrator of the Chartered Company’s terri- 
tories, is nominally in the service of a not very rep- 
utable limited company; but a real Governor- 
General, whom all Africa, friendly or otherwise, 
would know to be the representative of the British 
Empire, ready to protect the interests of the Em- 
pire against all comers.”’ 


VI.—A French Tribute to Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. Lionel Decle contributes to the Notional 
Review a very interesting article entitled ‘‘ Two 
Years in Rhodesia.’’ He spent two years in travel- 
ing over Charterland from end to end. He sums 


up his impressions of what he saw as follows : 
‘The country is one of the richest, and the most 


diversely rich, that I ever visited. Its administra- 
tion, taking it as a whole, is conducted by as single- 
minded and hafd-working men as I ever came across, 
and I say this, bearing in mind that I have lived 
for years among the civil servants of India. I never 
saw a better ordered community than the white 
inhabitants of Rhodesia, whether in an old country 
or a new; keenly desirous to succeed themselves, 
they are yet ever ready to lend a hand to their 
neighbors. Of their splendid self-reliance and self- 
devotion I can say no more in praise than is already 
written in the history of the two wars with the 
Matabele.. As for the founder of this country, Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, I dare to think him by far the great- 
est man that Africa has yet given to the world, and 
one of the greatest men of this century.”’ 


Vil.—What the Chartered Company Has Done 
_ For the Empire. 

Mr. Edward Dicey, in the Fortnightly Review, 
sets forth with plain facts and figures the services 
which the Chartered Company has conferred upon 
the Empire. His object in the article is to show : 
“as briefly and as clearly as I can, the practical 
use that the British South Africa Company has 
made hitherto of its Imperial concession. 

‘“To the British public, as a body, it isa matter 

‘of absolute indifference whether the shares of the 
Chartered Company are likely to prove a lucrative 
investment to their holders, or whether the con- 


duct of Mr. Cecil Rhodes or his colleagues has 
been in accordance with sound principles of finance. 
The only question which Englishmen have to con- 
sider is, whether the contract entered into between 
the British Government and the Company has been 
conducive to the interest of the British public. It 
may, I think, suggest some answer to the question, 
to show .what the company has already accom- 
plished out of its own resources and by its own un- 
assisted efforts. ”’ 


SUNK A MILLION WITH NO RETURN. 


From the balance sheets of the company he ex- 
tracts the statistics showing that in the develop- 
ment of their Charterland, this private company 
has sunk very nearly a million of capital without 
at present receiving any return : 

‘*Tt is all-important to my purpose to show that 
the company has spent money liberally, if not lav- 
ishly, in fulfilling the objects for which the charter 
was granted. Let me try and recapitulate in as few 
words as possible what has been accomplished with 
the money thus freely spent. Rhodesia comprises 
an area larger than France and Germany put to- 
gether. Barely six years ago this immense area 
was an almost unknown country, occupied by sav- 
age tribes and wild beasts, and in the whole of 
which there were probably not a score of white men 
to be found. Already the country is traversed in 
every direction by telegraph wires. From the east 
and from the south railways are being pushed on 
into its borders, and the new lines have made such 
progress that within two or three years there will 
be unbroken railway communication between Beira, 
Fort Salisbury, Bulawayo, Kimberley and Cape 
Town. The power of the Matabele king, his in- 
dunas and his impis have been shattered, and a 
settled government under British courts, British 
officials and British laws has been substituted for 
the cruel tyranny of Lobengula and his chiefs. 
Towns have been created at Salisbury, Umtali and 
Bulawayo.”’ 


THE POLICY OF THE EDUCATION BILL. 


RINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN contributes to the 
Contemporary Review for June a very thought- 
ful and weighty article setting forth the reasons 
which led him to deplore the policy of the new 
English Education bill. With its provisions in 
detail he does not deal. He concentrates his atten- 
tion upon the general policy which is admitted alike 
by friends and foes to form the essence and soul of 
the bill : 
WHAT THE BILL SIGNIFIES. 

Dr. Fairbairn maintains that : ‘‘ The bill signifies 
that there has come upon us, in a new form and 
under altered conditions, the old question as to the 
function of the state in religion, and as to the modes 
in which effect is to be given to its will in the 
schools of the people. This is the real issue that is 
raised. If the policy which this bill embodies be 
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carried, it means that we are only at the beginning 
of a period of revolutionary legislation in religion, 
where the state will have to set its hand to the 
gravest of all conflicts, the surpression of the most 
sensitive yet obstinate of all forces, the tender con- 
science.”’ 

ITS HOSTILITY TO BOARD SCHOOLS. 

The policy of the bill is distinctly hostile to the 
national system of education which was established 
twenty-five years ago. Its hostility is shown not 
merely by the increased subsidy to the denomina 
tional schools, so much as by the extent to which 
it handicaps the national system. 

‘““The policy of the new bill aims rather at sub- 
stituting a denominational for a national system of 
education, both elementary and secondary ; or, 
more correctly, at subjecting the national system 
to such burdens and disabilities as will make the 
denominational the easier and more welcome alter- 
native.” 

THE GROWTH OF THE ANGLICAN PRIESTHOOD. 


To what cause are we to attribute this strange 
attempt to put back the hands of the clock? Dr. 
Fairbairn has no hesitation to attribute the reac- 
tionary policy of the bill to the new and porten- 
tous growth of priesthood among the Anglican 
clergy. The English parson is no Jonger an English 
gentleman ; he is a member of the clerical cause, 
a priest, whose head has been completely turned by 
the doctrine of Apostolic succession. Dr. Fairbairn 
says : j 

‘*As a direct consequence of the intensity and 
completeness with which this idea has possessed 
and penetrated the clerical mind, we have the sud- 
den and extraordinary development of those clerical 
claims which, though but lately mocked, are now 
coming to be felt and even feared as aggressive and 
controlling forces in the state. The claims which 
Englishmen used to regard as the exclusive and per- 
nicious note of the Roman priesthood have become 
the familiar commonplaces of the Anglican ; and 
the political action which we were accustomed to 
conceive as characteristic of the one priesthood is 
finding a correspondent expression in the political 
conduct of the other ; and the courses and changes 
of the times have supplied them with the very oc- 
casions which were the opportunities needed for 
the exercise of their new energies and the embodi- 
ment of their new ideas. What we are face to face 
with is a policy which is to make the clergy the 
most permanent, the most widely distributed, and 
the most potent factor in the education of our peo- 
ple.” 

HOW THE NEW POLICY WILL WORK IN POLITICS. 


The immediate result of this attempt to use the 
County Council for the purpose of making our new 
priesthood supreme in the national schools will be 
to make every County Council contest a conflict 
between church and dissent : 

‘<So long, then, as this question of the denomina- 
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tional schools remains, there is no escape from our 
religious differences being carried over into civil con- 
tests, or from our elections becoming occasions for 
high debate as to the rights of churches, the claizns of 
the clergy, the use of formularies and the persons that 
are qualified to teach them. The humiliation of relig- 
ion and the embitterment of our civil and political 
life seem to me the things which this bill is most fitted 
to create. And all this in order to secure that the liv- 
ing clergymen have a sort of semi-legalized place 
as the test and standard of orthodoxy. There never 
was a more fatuous policy or a standard at once so 
arbitrary and so variable. It exalts the class at the 
expense of the nation, and means that Anglican 
priests are better guardians of faith and religion 
than the English people. And of all forms of per- 
sonal controversy this, as to the rights and privi- 
leges of aspecial order, is the meanest and most 
miserable. And, in these controversies, will not 
education be sure to suffer ?”’ 


Points For Substantial Amendment. 


In the Nineteenth Century for June, Sir J. G. 
Fitch contributes an article of fifteen pages entitled 
‘Some Flaws in the Education Bill.’’ His remarks 
are not suggested by any party or political bias, 
but concern solely the interests of the children, and 
the permanent, efficient and progressive develop- 
ment of the schools. There is a great deal of criti- 
cism which cannot be noticed at length ; but he has 
summarized what he has got to say in the follow- 
ing passage : 

‘*TIn an Education bill for 1896, which is designed 


to supplement and in large measure to repeal the . 


great act of 1870, it is reasonakle to look for some 
sign of zeal for educational expansion and for the 
intellectual improvement of the nation. From 
this point of view it must be owned that the meas- 
ure now before Parliament is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. It is not avery coherent bill. Its parts do not 
fit well together. There is no evidence in it of any 
clearly conceived educational purpose. Some of 
its provisions may prove of much value. The rais- 
ing of the age of exemption from school attendance 
to twelve years, the transfer of the educational 
inspection of Reformatory and Poor Law schools to 
the Education Deparment, and the creation of a 
popular body constituted on the lines suggested by 
the Secondary Commission, with power to superin- 
tend the provision of secondary schools and to es. 
tablish due rapport between them and the primary 
schools, are all measures from which great public 
benefit may be derived. But on the three points 
here submitted for consideration there is room for 
substantial amendment in the bill during its prog 
ress through committee. They are: 

‘“*4. The maintenance of the power of the central 
department to preserve and to improve the standard 
of educational efficiency. 

‘°2. The adoption of reasonable safeguards for 
the economical and fruitful application of large 
additional grants from the Treasury. 

















“3. The need of measures for allaying, rather than 
accentuating, religious rivalries and strife. 

‘““ Without some reconsideration of these three 
vital matters the bill will inevitably create more 
difficulties than it will solve, and Parliament will 
have lost a great opportunity of placing our system 
of national education on an enduring and popular 
basis.” 


“OUIDA” ON THE EVILS OF ROYALTY. 


HE brilliant English writer ‘‘ Ouida,’’ whose 
true name is Louise de la Ramée, has an article 
in the June Forum entitled ‘‘ Ego, et Rex Meus: A 
Study of Royalty.’’ A more caustic and at the same 
time a more convincing arraignment of royalty as 
an effete and pernicious institution has never been 
written. There has come to be a fashion lately, even 
in republican countries like the United States, of 
dealing gently with the survival of monarchy in the 
European countries; and that which our sturdy re- 
publican ancestors viewed with abhorrence and dis- 
approval we have come to look upon with easy 
tolerance if not with respect and approval. 

‘* Ouida ’’ takes the ground in this article that the 
chief interest in the study of royalty does not so 
much lie in its political influences, good or bad, as 
in its social influences; and she demonstrates ex- 
haustively that the social influences of royalty in 
Europe are disgustingly bad. Royalty in England 
makes a nation of snobs and sycophants out of a na- 
tion that otherwise would be sturdy and self-respect- 
- ing. The British nation pretended to be plunged 
into grief at the death of the Duke of Clarence in 
1892, and pretended to be convulsed with joy at the 
marriage of the Duke of York in 1893. ‘‘Such 
counterfeit sentiments, whether in the press or in 
the multitude, are unwholesome. They make hypo- 
crites of a nation and waste the people’s best emo- 
tions on shams.’’ We cannot quote much from this 
article, but it is packed full of truth, and of inci- 
dents and circumstances which illustrate the truth. 


A PITIABLE POSITION. . 


‘““The office which royalty might have fulfilled 
with unexampled facilities for influence in it would 
have been that of arbiter elegans; royalty might 
have made manners, society, conversation. recep- 
tion, fashion, all feel and follow its example. But 
it has never had anywhere the wit, the grace or the 
originality necessary for the office. 

‘‘Royal people are much to be pitied. No one 
ever tells them the truth; they are surrounded by 
persons who all desire to please, that they may 
profit by them. It is impossible for them to be cer- 
tain of the sincerity of any friend. They are never 
alone, and they can scarcely escape in their sleep 
from the stare of watching eyes, and the strained 
ears of eaves-droppers. They probably never in 
their lives get a genuine answer to any question 
which they may put. There is always a young 
Raleigh to throw a cloak over any gutter; and if 
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they wished to learn the truth incognito like James 
of Scotland they could not do so, for photography 
has everywhere preceded them.”’ 

“Ouida ’’ proceeds to discourse upon the vulgar- 
ity of the royal tastes, and upon royalty’s failure to 
promote art, architecture, literature, sports or man- 
ners by any exercise of wise discrimination or judi- 
cious patronage. 





THE ROMANOFFS, FOR INSTANCE. 


“Tt will be alleged that the royal taste is de- 
formed and misled by the public taste, but if royalty 
be incapable of controlling and elevating public 
taste it pronounces at once its own effeteness. The 
government of Russia is. the worst in the whole 
world; it is a brutal absolutism founded on a rot- 
ting bog of corruption; the present family of Ro- 
manoff is not ancient; its blood is chiefly German; it 
has neither historical nor national interest or value. 
Yet we were told, a few months ago, that the hope 
of this dynasty being continued in the direct line 
sent thrills of ecstasy through every Russian breast 
from the ice of the Baltic to the palms of Crimea. 
If the Russian moujik indeed extracted any satis- 
faction from that prospect we are only once more 
reminded of the axiom that every people has the 
government it’ deserves. The extinction of the 
Romanoff line might be consiiered a cause for re- 
joicing; that its continuance should have been re- 
garded as such proves that the human race is as yet 
far behind in intelligence the bison and buffalo who 
select for their leader the wisest, strongest, best of 
all the herd.”’ 

All the trivialities of royalty, declares our author, 
become ludicrous in an age in which they have lost 
such symbolism as they once possessed. 


OR THE HOHENZOLLERNS. 


‘“‘The Emperor William likes to change his uni- 
form half a dozen times a day, and has, it is said, 
more uniforms than there are days in the year. 
From this point of view, but from this alone, his 
continual nominations to the command of foreign 
regiments can be of use to him; and to the guild of 
the army-tailors. They show perhaps more phil- 
osophy than they are given credit for in supporting 
it. Human nature must seem to them a very poor, 
mean, truckling thing; a creeping thing of pliant 
spine, oiled tongue, and -insatiable appetite for 
favors. Only an immense vanity like that of Wil- 
liam II. of Hohenzollern can make them content with 
themselves or with their worshipers. 

‘* Royalty in its adversity may arouse great qual- 
ities in its adherents, but in its prosperity its mora] 
influence is entirely mischievous on all who come 
under its influence. It generates subserviency, hy- 
pocrisy, and egotism; and it suffers itself from the 
contrecoup of these creatures of its loins. And so 
in a minor degree does every courtier; statesmen, 
who ought not to be courtiers become so perforce, to 
the injury of their character. That a Chatham 
should have to bow in silence before a Guelph is an 
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unjust penalty attached to office. That a Bismarck 
should have to thank a Hohenzollern for his favors 
is a degradation to humanity in its highest intel- 
lectual form. 

ENGLISH SNOBBERY. 


‘‘Insincerity is a disease which eats through and 
rots all social life, but it reaches its apogee in courts. 
It is said that Disraeli on being asked how he had 
managed so completely to fascinate and subjugate 
his royal mistress, replied to the indiscreet ques- 
tion: ‘‘ I never contradict!’’? It is of course the 
courtier’s most essential obligation. The salt 
strong sea breezes of contradiction must never blow 
away the cobwebs from royal brains. As all must 
lose to them at cards, so all must agree with them 
in speech. It were difficult to decide to which this 
is the more injurious, to themselves or to their sub- 
jects. 

“Courts are the field in which the bacteria of 
snobbism are most readily propagated. Fulsome 
sycophancy is sown by it broadcast like the mur- 
rain. In the recent nuptials of the Duke of York a 
dignitary of the English Church was not ashamed 
to write an ode calling such a marriage ‘‘ The Fair- 
est Scene in all Creation !’’ Could sickly silly hy- 
perbole swell itself to more nauseous folly? To 
inake presents on these nuptials dockyard laborers, 
longshoremen, river boatmen, village peasants, me- 
chanics, miners, parish school children; cottagers, 
weavers, carpenters, bricklayers—the whole, in a 
word, of the poorest and hardest worked members 
of the nation—were bidden, in terms which admit- 
ted of no denial, to give up a day’s wage or the price 
of a week’s meals to assist in purchasing some neck- 
lace, bracelet, or other jewel for a young lady who 
is to be the future wearer of the crown jewels of 
Great Britain ! And there was not heard one single 
voice of all those who could speak with authority to 
protest against this abominable farce, this iniquit- 
ous extortion, this robbery of the poorest to enrich 
those made richest through the nation! Verily the 
populace is a too meek and long-suffering creature.” 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS OF THE ROYAL BREED. 


‘* Nay, it perhaps speaks well for their good sense 
and self-restraint that sovereigns are not more often 
and more ungovernably mattoid. Given their con- 
sanguinity in marriage, their hereditary nervous 
maladies, their imprisonment in a narrow circle, 
their illimitable opportunity of self-indulgence, the 
monotony, the inquisitiveness, the publicity, which 
lie like curses on their lives, the maddening inter- 
ference and investigation of their physicians,—we 
must give them honor that they remain as entirely 
sane as some of them do and retain tastes as natural 
and impulses as good as many of them show. They 
are moreover heavily and cruelly handicapped by 
the alliances which they are compelled to form, and 
the hereditary diseases which they are thus forced 
to receive and transmit. The fatal corporeal and 
mental injury of royal families due to what the 


raisers of horses call ‘‘ breeding in and in ”’’ cannot 
be overrated, and yet seems scarcely to attract any 
attention from the nations over which they reign. 
The royal races of Europe are almost one race, and 
that German. They form one large clan, not by 
any means mutually attached yet with enough pre- 
ponderant likeness to constitute a solidarity of 
family interest as against public liberty. Mental 
and physical diseases are common to them, and so 
also are certain attitudes moral and political. They 
are almost always great feeders, and tenacious of 
frivolous and arbitrary precedence and distinction.”’ 


A COUPLE OF LADS. 


‘*There are two little boys now conspicuous in 
Europe, one is eleven and the other eight years of 
age; one is a crown prince and the other a crowned 
king; the former is the most: dreary and self-con- 
scious little prig that ever was drilled in pipeclay 
and buckram, and the other is still a high spirited 
child, bold, saucy, and lovable; but both the Prus- 
sian Kronprinz and the Spanish Rey Nifio have al- 
ready but one thought in their young heads: War. 
The pompous little German lieutenant only lives for 
dreams of strategy, manoeuvres, kriegspiel, and im- 
portance of buttons, the dignity of stripes and 
grades, the superiority of gunpowders and chem- 
icals: and the bright Nifio climbs on Marshal 
Campos’ knees and begs to be told how Moors were 
killed in Morocco, Cubans in Cuba, and how many 
years he will have still to wait before he too can 
have the joy of killing them.’’ 

These are a few extracts from an article which in 
these times of coronations and great ado about 
crowned heads ought to make every honest Ameri- 
can citizen thankful that just one hundred and 
twenty years ago our forefathers repudiated allegi- 
ance to a European monarch. 





FRANCIS JOSEPH’S BROTHER. 
A Sketch of Archduke Karl Ludwig. 
ISS EDITH SELLERS in Temple Bar recently 
gave a sketch of Archduke Karl Ludwig, or 
Charles Louis, of Austria, who died a few weeks 
ago. 
‘HIS YOUTH. 

Miss Sellers gives the following summary of his 
life: ‘‘ Karl Ludwig was born at Schénbrunn in 
1833. His father, the Archduke Franz Karl, who 
thought much more of orthodoxy than of science, 
handed him over in very early days to the care of 
the Jesuits. The voice of the Church is to him as 
the voice of God: at its command he would plunge 
a nation into civil war without a scruple, or lead 
the most hopeless of crusades. In 1853 he was sent 


to Galicia as a sort of unofficial Viceroy, that he 
might have an opportunity of learning something 
of the science of ruling. He made such good use of 
his time while there that at the end of two years 
the Emperor was able to appoint him to the Gov- 
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ernorship of Tyrol. At that time the Archduke 
was two and twenty, full of life and vigor, and he 
threw himself into the duties,of his position with an 
energy that spread consternation among the some- 
what sleepy officials by whom he was surrounded. 
He was in Tyrol to rule and rule he did, on the 
whole wisely and well. He worked indefatigably, 
performing all the functions of his office with the 
most scrupulous exactitude. 


HIS FIRST WI1DOWHOOD. 


When in 1856 the Archduke brought his bride 
home to Tyrol, he was welcomed by the whole pop- 
ulation with an enthusiasm which excited no little 
astonishment in Vienna. But the people of Monza 
tell how, one September day in 1858, they saw their 
Viceroy enter the palace laughing and talking with 
those around him, la joie de vivre in person. Within 
a week they saw him again, and he had the face of 
a haggard oldman. The castle flag was flying half- 
mast high, for the Archduchess Margarethe was 
dead. She died after a few hours’ illness, in the 
eighteenth year of her age. Karl Ludwig’s grief 
was terrible. For the time being he was distraught. 
If the Italian war had not come when it did he would 
probably now bea monk. But he is not the man to 
desert his country when the enemy is at the gate. 
As soon as it was known that war was imminent the 
Archduke hastened back to Tyrol, where the people 
rallied around him with enthusiasm. They were 
sorely troubled, however, at the change that had 
come over their young Viceroy. Not only was he 
careworn and sorrow bound, but he seemed to have 
lost all touch with life. It was noticed, too, that 
wherever he went there was always a priest within 
hail.*’ 

HIS SECOND WIFE. 


Notwithstanding that he had lost all touch of 
life, he consented, in deference to the exigencies of 
the dynasty, to take a second wife in order to rear 
up an heir to the Austrian throne. Miss Sellers 
says: , 

‘‘He merely accepted, and none too gratefully, 
the bride his family provided for him. Neverthe- 
less, the marriage proved a fairly happy one. The 
new Archduchess Annunciata of Naples was a sen- 
sible, good-natured woman, who adapted herself 
with admirable tact to her difficult position.’’ 

After the war of 1866 great poverty and distress 
prevailed in Austria, which the Archduke set him- 
self to relieve: ‘‘Before long he was at the head of 
every important philanthropic. undertaking in the 
Empire. He was the possessor of great wealth in- 
herited from the Italian branch of his family; and 
he distributed it among the needy with a generous 
hand. Nor was it only money that he gave. Every 
appeal to him for help received his personal consid- 
eration; and he devoted endless time and thought to 
devising schemes for the prevention of pauperism 
as well as for its relief. He was always on the 
alert, too, to give a helping hand to those who to 
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beg are ashamed; and he seemed to know instinct- 
ively when and how to give it. 


HIS THIRD WIFE. 


‘‘In 1871 the Archduchess Annunciata died, to 
the sincere regret of her husband, to whom she had 
been a devoted friend and true helpmate. Two 
years later, to the astonishment both of the world 
and his own family, Karl Ludwig announced his in- 
tention of marrying again. This time he had found 
a bride for himself, and a very charming one too. 
She is a daughter of Don Miguel, the Portuguese 
Pretender, and was only seventeen at the time of 
her marriage. She is exceedingly beautiful, bril- 
liantly clever, and has most winning manners—an 
odd combination of royal stateliness and almost 
childlike simplicity.”’ 

In Vienna they would have been delighted to see 
his wife Empress, but there were grave doubts as 
to the Archduke, whose intense clericalism filled 
the politicians with dismay: ‘‘ Oddly enough, the 
populace are immensely proud of his grand seigneur 
bearing. The only grievance they have against 
him is that he has too many priests around him. In 
Hungary the general feeling with regard to the 
Archduke is much less friendly than in the other 
divisions of the Empire, for the Liberal Magyars 
have no sympathy whatever with the antediluvian.”’ 





THE LATE SHAH AND HIS SUCCESSOR. 


R. J. C. WILLS writes on things Persian in 

the Fortnightly Review for June. He does 

not think that the death of the late Shah will make 
much difference : 

‘* As Persia was under the government of the late 
Shah, so it will probably remain under Mozaffer- 
ed-din. The policy will be the same—Russia will 
be played off against England, England against 
Russia. In the north the Russian influence will 
preponderate, while we shall continue to regulate 
matters in the Persian Gulf. Concessions will be 
given and afterward retracted ; a bribe will never 
be refused by any man, be he king or peasant ; and 
Persia will remain a nation of highly civilized bar- 
barians, ruled by a benignant despot. Persia 
changes not ; she only decays.”’ 

Speaking of the sovereign whose long reign was 
ended by the assassin, Dr. Wills says : 

‘*The late Shah was a good king, an amiable des- 
pot, a firm, wise, and merciful ruler who had the 
welfare of Persia at heart and was neither a tyrant 
nor a voluptuary. His pleasures were simple in 
the extreme ; he was a sportsman par excellence, a 
man who delighted in the hunting of big game, a 
fine shot with gun or rifle, one who, like the late 
king of Italy, rejoiced in violent exercise as a relief 
from town life and the cares of state. The late 
Shah was no idle or vicious despot ; he did not 
smoke, and his diet was of the simplest, and he was 
a merciful king. He it was who did away with the 
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hateful custom of the Shah presiding in person at 
executions. It was said outside the country that 
the late Shah was a monster of avarice ; this was 
hardly so, for the vast sums exacted as fines and 
bribes from the grandees of the kingdom were not 
spent in show and riotous living, but placed in the 
royal treasure house as a nest egg for the evil days 
that may come to his successors. The long struggle 
that took place between the late king and an arro- 
gant priesthood lasted for many years, and the 
Shah succeeded in shaking himself free of the mol- 
lahs, and in reducing their enormous claims upon 
the public purse. Persia is no longer a priest rid- 
den country. The vast wealth in jewels and specie 
left by the late Shah will be inherited by the new 
one, and fifteen millions are not too high an esti- 
mate of its worth, the great globe of gold incrusted 
with huge gems being valued at one million sterling, 
while the historical diamond, the Deryah-i- Nar, or 
Sea of Light, and a vast treasure of gems, cut and 
uncut, among which are strings of perfect pearls 
as big as sparrow’s eggs, form part of the largest 
and most valuable collection of precious stones in 
the world ; these and the cellars full of coined 
gold, mostly English sovereigns and Russian im- 
perials, and bars and ingots of pure gold, all pass 
with the bejeweled peacock throne, the spoil of the 
conquerer Nadir, to the fortunate Mozaffer-ed-din, 
who commences his reign as the wealthiest monarch 
in the world.”’ 

In the same review, Mr. James Mew writes a well- 
informed article on ‘‘ The Modern Persian Stage,’’ 
in which full particulars are given about the dra- 
matic representations of the martyrdom of Hucayn. 


IN THE SULTAN’S PALACE. 


RS. MAX MULLER, in Longman’s Magazine, 
describes a visit which she, accompanied by 
her husband and son, paid to Constantinople some 
time ago. Professor Max Miller was received with 
great cordiality by the Sultan, who decorated him, 
and gave him every facility of seeing over his pri- 
vate rooms, which are not usually shown to the 
outsider : 

‘‘The Sultan had said that we were to see his 
private museum, library and garden, and accord- 
ingly when we left we found one of the chamber- 
lains and the Grand Ecuyer waiting to show us 
those parts of the palace to which no strangers are 
admitted. I believe we were the first foreigners 
(except the famous traveler Vambéry, who is an 
intimate friend of the Sultan) who had ever visited 
these parts of the palace. Leaving the kiosk where 
we had been received, immediately behind the room 
used by the ambassadors at the Selamlik, we walked 
up the steep hill down which the Sultan drives to 
the Mosque, and passing through the principal en- 
trance to Yildiz, we turned to the left. On our right 
rose the high bare harem wall, higher than any 
prison walls in England ; a closed and carefully 


guarded doorway admitted us inside these walls. 
Leaving a beautiful kiosk to our right, and passing 
through a narrow pagsage, we came sudderly on a 
scene of marvelous beauty. 


A FAIRY SCENE. 


‘* Vildiz stands on the summit of the highest hill 
of the capital. and here before us lay a large lake or 
artificial river, covered with caiques and boats of 
all shapes, an electric launch among others. The 
gardens sloped to the lake on all sides, the lawns as 
green, the turf as weil kept as in the best English 
gardens. Exquisite shrubs and palms were planted 
in every direction, while the flower beds were a 
blaze of color. The air was almost heavy with the 
scent of orange blossom, and gardeners were busy 
at every turn sprinkling the turf, even the crisp 
gravel walks with water. The harem wall, now 
on our right, rose no longer bare, but covered to 
the very top with yellow and white Banksia roses, 
heliotrope, sweet verbena, passion flowers, etc. 
Thousands of white or silvery gray pigeons—the 
Prophet’s bird—flew in and out of a huge pigeon 
house, built against the walls. half hidden by the 
creepers, and the whole scene was lighted up by 
the brilliant eastern sunlight, in which every ob- 
ject stands out so clearly that one’s sense of distance 
is almost lost. At the end of the lake is a duck de- 
coy, where H. I. M. often amuses himself with shoot- 
ing, and far beyond this we could catch glimpses of 
the park sloping away toward the Bosphorus. 

‘* Beyond the pigeon house we entered a buiiding 
consisting of one long room, filled with treasures. 
This is the Sultan’s private museum. Here are 
collected and beautifully arranged all the presents 
that he has received, as well as innumerable valua- 
ble objects that belonged to some of his predecessors. 

‘We could have spent hours in examining every- 
thing, but time was limited, and we were taken 
on to the private stables, still within the harem 
walls, holding twelve of the most perfect Arabs, 
used by the Sultan for riding and driving in the 
park of Yildiz. They were all white or gray. Of 
course we saw no dogs anywhere—they are held of 
no repute in the East ; but 1 was told the Sultan 
possesses a peculiarly fine breed of white Angora 
cats, to which he is devoted, and whose progeny 
he sometimes gives to friends, but I saw none of 
them. The only pet we saw was a large cockatoo 
at the harem gate, who uttered some unknown 
sound —I suppose Turkish—as we passed.”’ 


THE LIBRARY. 


The library was reserved for a special visit, for 


the Sultan expressly desired his illustrious visitors 
to see his books in the library, of which Mrs. Max 
Miller says : 

‘““We found a charming old Turkish librarian, 
speaking no language but his own, but proud of 
and devoted to the books under his care. He had 
six or eight intelligent assistants. We were soon 
seated at a table, a carefully prepared and very full 
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catalogue before us, and our friend Sadik Bey at 
hand as interpreter. It was touching to see the 
genuine anxiety of the old librarian to find any 
book my husband wished to see, and he was ably 
seconded by his assistants. They first brought us 
some exquisite Persian MSS., beautifully illumi- 
nated and bound; and when we made them under- 
stand that my husband would like to see any books 
in the library from India, they eagerly produced 
all they had, but they proved to be chiefy modern 
works on music. After they had brought us some 
fine MSS. of the Koran, with glossaries and com- 
mentaries, they asked us to walk about and examine 
the general contents of the building. The bookcases 
were of the best construction, with movable shelves, 
and at one end we found a very good collection of 
English, French and German classics. The centre 
of the room was occupied by glass cases, filled 
with gorgeously bound, illustrated works, chiefly 
gifts to the Sultan.’ 


IN PRAISE OF BARON HIRSCH. 


R. ARNOLD WHITE contributes to the Eng- 
i lish Illustrated a tribute to the character of 
the late Baron Hirsch. Mr. White has been pained 
by the allegations made against his deceased friend, 
and chivalrously hastens to contradict them. He 
says : ‘‘Baron Hirsch was not only very good to 
me, but there grew up a friendship between us 
which, at all events on my side, was founded on 
respect for his character.”’ 

Mr. White recounts the steps which led to his 

being asked by the Baron to go to Russia for him 
and report on the condition of the poor Jews: 
‘*Before accepting the commission I made every 
possible investigation about Baron Hirsch’s previ- 
eus business career, and as far as my inquiries 
went—and I state the result for what it is worth— 
there is no evidence whatever of dishonorable con- 
duet in reference to the Turkish contracts. 
As an Austrian Brassey, Baron Hirsch made a 
great but not a vast fortune on railway contracts ; 
but the bulk of his gains came from other sources, 
to which public attention has not been called.’’ 


A HARD WORKING PHILANTHROPIST. 


It is a great mistake to think of the Baron as the 
mere votary of pleasure : 

‘From 6 A.M., in summer he would work un- 
ceasingly at his charities, and especially at the 
Russian scheme. I have beside me as I write 
three large portfolios of his letters, which give 
evidence of a virile and sustained sympathy with 
the suffering and oppressed, which would be 
wholly beyond the capacity of a mere pleas- 
ure seeker. He gave a great deal more than 
his money. He gave his time, attention and 


intellect to the minute study of the problems he 
attacked for the benefit of his co-religionists and 
If Baron Hirsch was no saint—and he was 


others. 
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a far more delightful companion than some saints 
one has met—he was certainly no mere man of 
fashion. If he was a little too fond of play- 
ing the young man, it.was only in the hours of re- 
laxation. That he had a sustained feeling 
of compassion for the submerged nine-tenths of the 
Jews of Russia and Poland, a hundred conversa- 
tions I have had with him on the subject can tes- 
tify.”’ 

To obtain the ukase under which the Jewish 
Colonization Association operates in Russia, ‘‘ not 
a rouble had been spent in ‘ concilitation,’ and the 
coveted signature had been obtained by straightfor- 
ward negotiations, in the promotion of which there 
can now be no indiscretion in saying that his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales gave invaluable aid. 
It is only fair to the memory of the late Sir Robert 
Morier, late Ambassador to the Czar, that to him 
should be ascribed all the credit for final success. 
His efforts on behalf of the Jews were indefatig- 
able.”’ 

HIS WILD WAGER. 


A gruesome story is told in illustration of the 
Baron’s reckless courage : 

** When he was quite a young man—he himself 
told me the incident was true—he was in a town in 
Turkey where the cholera was raging. Some Aus- 
trian officers were there, and a conversation sprang 
up about courage. <A bet was proposed and accepted 
by Hirsch that he would not pass the night ona 
bed with the corpse of a man who had died of the 
cholera, one condition being that the layer of the 
odds was to stand in the doorway all night and see 
that the wager was fairly won. This was done. 
Hirsch passed the night with the body, and won the 
bet. Next morning, as he and his friend were leav- 
ing the house, they encountered a funeral at the 
corner of the street, at which there was a block. 
The hastily made coffin, which was borne on men’s 
shoulders, by some mischance fell, and in falling 
the body, that of a beautiful girl, rolled out of the 
shell into the street. The girl was the sister of the 
Austrian officer, who did not even know she 
was ill. The shock was so great to the brother that 
he fell to the ground, was immediately seized with 
cholera, and himself was a corpse within forty- 
eight hours.’’ 

HIS RELIGION. 

Of the Baron’s religious belief Mr. White says : 
‘*In his youth he had a theological tutor, who pre- 
sented to the future millionaire so vivid a contrast 


‘ between precept and practice that forever afterward 


the dogmas of creed ceased to exercise any effect on 
his mind. There had been an idea of Hirsch be- 
coming a Catholic, but he preferred to remain 
among his own people. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he told me that he had never entered a syna- 
gogue for worship.”’ 

The sketch concludes with the pathetic remark : 
‘“‘Those who judge Baron Hirsch by the aspect he 
bore in society must necessarily misjudge him, for 
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to understand the keynote to his life one must have 
lost, or be about to lose, an only son.”’ 





THE LATE BARON DE HIRSCH. 


| N the May number of the Menorah Monthly there 

is a brief characterization of Baron Moritz de 
lfirsch, whose recent death removed one of the 
truest and most tireless friends of his persecuted 
coreligionists. 

The Menorah affirms that Baron de Hirsch, though 
a Jew, ‘‘ passed by the forms and ceremonies of 
ritual life without heeding them, and probably on 
that account did the rabbis of Galicia mistrust his 
efforts in behalf of the education of the Jewish 
youth in Galicia and warned their followers against 
sending their boys to the school erected by his 
munificen: and directed by men in whose integrity 
and disinterestedness he had confidence. He comes 
from a stock of faithful and observant Jews. His 
father was known as such and his uncle, Baron 
Joel von Hirsch, of Wiirzburg, was one of the pillars 
of orthodox Judaism. But his ideas seem to have 
been latitudinarian, and not until anti-Semitism 
became violently demonstrative and until the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Russia became a calamity 
which affected every member of the Jewish race 
did he become the active supporter of his people. 
He had a parallel in Adolph Cremieux. That great 
defender of his race and faith was probably igno- 
rant what it meant and purported to be a Jew until 
the threatened massacre in Damascus, induced by a 
subject of France, made his heart quiver with emo- 
tion and hurled him into the arena of publicity as 
the defender of innocence and the vindicator of 
justice. These two men, high as their positions 
were, felt the ignominy to which the Jews were ex- 
posed to a greater degree than the immediate victims. 

‘‘ The shaft sank deeper into their vitals than into 
that of the humbler members of their race. They 
were made to feel that their admission into the 
highest ranks of society partook more of the char- 
acter of gracious toleration than of full equality. 
They were made to appreciate the fact that not 
until unconditional equality was accorded to the 
Jews the world over could the individual hope to 
occupy that position, though he may not always be 
made to feel it. And they therefore looked to edu- 
cation, enlightenment, culture, intellectual supe- 
riority, as the only redeemer, the only saviour from 
the degradation of centuries. ’”’ 


The Menorah quotes Baron de Hirsch as saying - 


in explanation of his efforts on behalf of his own 
people : 

‘‘It is my desire, above all things, to prove to 
mankind that persecution alone has made the Jew 
what he is to day, by keeping him hemmed in and 
confined to certain pursuits. 

‘* But, given freedom of action and an open field, 
he will be a successful agriculturist and make, in 
the next generation, an excellent husbandman.”’ 











OF REVIEWS. 


THE CHARACTER OF LORD KELVIN. 
HE jubilee of Lord Kelvin’s professorship in 
Glasgow University is being celebrated this 
month ; and Rev. Donald McLeod avails himself 
of the occasion to contribute to Good Words an in- 
teresting sketch of ‘the greatest scientist of our 
time,’’ as he calls hisfriend. (To American readers 
Lord Kelvin is still better known as Sir Willian: 
Thomson. ) 
SECOND ONLY TO NEWTON. 


After recounting the series of discoveries and in- 
ventions which have claimed for Lord Kelvin a 
place second, in the judgment of some; to Newton 
only, the writer tells of one remarkable peculiarity : 

‘** While the higher mathematics and all the mys- 
teries of logarithms and the calculus are as easy to 
him as the alphabet, he often appears puzzled when 
a sum is presented to him in ordinary numerals. A 
question of simple addition placed this way on the 
board will sometimes lead to the query being put to 
the class or to an assistant, with a certain funny look 
of helplessness : ‘ How much is that?’ ”’ 


NO MAN LESS SELF-CONSCIOUS. 


Dr. Macleod bears willing witness to the beautiful 
character of this great childlike sage. He says : 

‘‘T never knew a man less self-conscious. He is 
absolutely without affectation or any thought of 
self-importance. He will converse with a nobody 
in a manner so respectful and attentive as to make 
that nobody imagine himself that he has been de- 
lightfully interesting and even informing to Lord 
Kelvin. This arises from the simplicity and sweet- 
ness of a great nature. There are, however, some 
things which do arouse that equable spirit into a 
white heat. In politics, for example, all the inten- 
sity of his native Irish blood became kindled during 
the Home Rule controversy against a measure 
which he deemed dangerous to the welfare of his 
country. Another subject never fails to rouse him. 
Let any one talk as believing in spiritualistic mani- 
festations, and at once the calm man flashes out in 
indignant and contemptuous anger. He will have 
none of it!” 

HIS ATTITUDE TO RELIGION. 


‘But no one is more reverent as regards all re 
ligious questions. He is neither agnostic nor materi- 
alist. His studies have led him into the widest 
fields of speculative research as to cosmogony and 
the destiny of the material universe. He has 
weighed everything, from atoms and molecules to 
sun, moon and stars ; he has calculated the rate of 
loss of energy in the sun’s heat; he has entered 
with zest on speculations as to the origin of life on 
this planet, and has seen in the dust of meteors sug- 
gestions as to the conceivable source of those seeds 
from which evolution has proceede@ ; he has dealt 
with Geologic time and Plutonic forces ; but none 
of these fascinating and awful problems have ever 
shaken his faith in God. Like Newton and Fara- 
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day, he can rise with revzrent heart into the thought 
of the spritiual as well as material glory which has 
been revealed, and has continued a humble Chris- 
tian worshipper. With deep interest I have listened 
to him and his friend, the Duke of Argyll, convers- 
ing on these subjects and speaking of the contra- 
dictions whereby some scientists deny design while 
they cannot write a page without employing terms 
which expressively involve it. A purer and nobler 
nature than that of Lord Kelvin I have never 
known.’’ 


MR. JAMES BRYCE ON CECIL RHODES. 
HE July .Century contains the third and con- 
cluding paper of Mr. James Bryce’s ‘‘ Im- 
pressions of South Africa.’”’ His explanatory ac- 
count of the recent troubles does not bring out any 
new features. He prophesies a struggle for suffrage 
between Boer and Uitlander soon to come, and feels 
the importance of some movement to prevent a re- 
currence of the troubles of last December and Jan- 
uary. ‘‘Itis impossible,’ he says, ‘‘in our times, 
for a minority to continue to rule over a large and 
increasing unenfranchised majority of people su- 
perior in intelligence and wealth, however strong 
the original position of the minority may have been, 
and whatever sympathy their attachment to their 
own simple and primitive life may evoke.”’ Mr. 
Bryce does not look forward to a very phenomenal 
increase in the white population of South Africa. 
It is now about 750,000 and he thinks that it may 
still not exceed two millions twenty or thirty years 
hence, as the laboring population is colored, and 
will remain colored. 
HIS TRIBUTE TO CECIL RHODES. 

‘*No man in South Africa has been more warmly 
attached to the British connection, or has done half 
so much to secure for Britain those vast territories 
to the west and to the north of the Transvaal, which 
were coveted by both the Transvaal Republic and 
by the German Empire. But in his political career 
in Cape Colony, of which he was prime minister 
from July, 1890, till January, 1896, Mr. Rhodes suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the support of the Dutch party, 
and labored assiduously to bring about a unity of 
sentiment and aim between the Dutch and the Brit- 
ish elements in the population. The energy and 
firmness of his character, and the grasp of political 
and economic questions which he has evinced, make 
him the most striking figure among the colonial 
statesmen of Britain in this generation. He has 
been deemed by some a less adroit parliamentarian 
than was the late Sir John Macdonald in Canada, 
but he is possessed of a far wider outlook and far 
more conspicuous executive capacity. The ascend- 
ancy which these gifts gave him enabled him, while 
extending British influence up to and beyond the 
Zambesi, at the saine time to retain the confidence 
of that Dutch, or Afrikander, population which had 
least national sympathy with what is called an ‘ im- 
perial British policy.’ ”’ 


KIPLING AS AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. 


HE July McClure’s opens with a capital article 
on Rudyard Kipling by E. K. Robinson, who 
was a colleague of Kipling’s on the Civil and Mili- 
tary Gazette of Lahore, India. The creator of 
‘* Mulvaney ”’ has always been more or less of a 
mystery to Americans, even after he has come to 
reside in our midst, and Mr. Robinson’s anecdotes 
of these old Indian days does more to bring us close 
to the man Kipling than any accounts we have seen 
before. Mr. Robinson confesses that he was at first 
disappointed with Kipling himself when he first 
met him ten years ago. ‘ His face had not acquired 
character and manhood and contrasted some- 
what unpleasantly with his stoop acquired from 
much bending over an office table, his heavy eye- 
brows, his spectacles, and his sallow Anglo-Indian 
complexion; while his jerky speech and abrupt 
movements added to the unfavorable impression. 
But his conversation was brilliant, and his sterling 
character gleamed through the humorous light 
which shone behind his spectacles, and in ten min- 
utes he fell into his natural place as the most strik- 
ing member of a remarkably clever and charming 
family.”’ 
AN UNAPPRECIATED GENIUS. 

Mr. Kipling’s employer on the Civil and Military 
Gazette had very little opinion of his sub-editor’s 
budding genius, and made no efforts to encourage 
it, and only now and then would the young man’s 
bright humor find opportunity to flash in the intro- 
ductory lines to summaries of government reports, 
political notes and borrowed paragraphs. In fact, 
Mr. Robinson was invited to join the staff of the 
Civil and Military Gazette for the purpose of put- 
ting, as the proprietor expressed it, ‘‘ some sparkle 
into the paper,’’ a phrase which leads Mr. Robinson 
to remark: ‘‘ When the staff of a journal consists of 
two nien only, one of whom is Kipling, such an ex- 
hortation addressed to the other doubtless seems 
curious. But Kipling had the buoyancy of a cork, 
and, after his long office work, had still found spare 
energy to write those charming sketches and poems 
which in ‘Soldiers Three’ and the ‘ Departmental 
Ditties’ gave him such fame as can be won in the 
narrow world of Anglo. India.’’ 


A THOROUGHBRED AT WORK. 


Mr. Robinson says of Kipling’s attack on the daily 
drudgery in a newspaper office: 

““ My experience of him as a newspaper hack sug- 
gests, however, that if you want to find a man who 
will cheerfully do the office work of three men, you 
should catch a young genius. Like a blood horse 
between the shafts of a coal wagon, he may go near 
to bursting his heart in the effort, but he’ll drag that 
wagon along as it ought to go. The amount of 
‘stuff’ that Kipling got through in the day was in- 
deed wonderful; and though I had more or less 
satisfactory assistants after he left, and the staff 
grew with the paper’s prosperity, I am sure that 
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more solid work was done in that office when Kip- 
ling and I worked together than ever before or 
after. ”’ 

KIPLING AND THE INK POT. 


‘‘Theré was one peculiarity of Kipling’s work 
which I really must mention; namely, the amount 
of ink he used to throw about. In the heat of sum- 
mer white cotton trousers and a thin vest constituted 
his office attire, and by the day’s end he was spotted 
all over like a Dalmatian dog. He had a habit of 
dipping his pen frequently and deep into the ink- 
pot, and as all his movements were abrupt, almost 
jerky, the ink used to fly. When he darted into my 
room, as he used to do about one thing or another 
in connection with the contents of the paper about 
a dozén times in the morning, I had to shout to him 
to ‘stand off;’ otherwise, as I knew by experience, 
the abrupt halt he would make, and the flourish 
with which he placed the proof in his hand before 
me, would send the penful of ink—he always had a 
full pen in his hand—flying over me. Driving or 
sometimes walking home to breakfast in his light 
attire, plentifully besprinkled with ink, his spec- 
tacled face peeping out under an enormous, mush- 
room-shaped pith hat, Kipling was a quaint-looking 
object.” 

HIS MUSICAL TURN. 


Kipling’s verses are always written not only to 
music but as music, and the rhythmical catch of 
the native bands’ discourses would inevitably set 
him hankering for pen and ink with which to dash 
off a set of verses in the spirit of the tune. 

‘*T have before me now one of Kipling’s poems of 
the ‘ Departmental Ditty * order which was never 
published. One of India’s ‘ little wars’ was in prog- 
ress, and our special correspondent had telegraphed 
that, on account of our newspaper’s comments on 
the composition of the general’s staff, he had been 
boycotted by the general’s orders. ‘ Here,’ said I, 
handing the telegram to Kipling, ‘is a subject for a 
nice little set of verses. ° 

‘* Kipling read the telegram, thought a moment, 
then said: ‘I have it. How would this do—‘‘ Rum 
tiddy um ti tum ti tum, Tra la la ti tum ti tum ?’’’ 
(or words to that effect) hummed in notes that sug- 
gested a solo on the bugle. I was quite accustomed 
to having verses in their inceptional stage submitted 
in this shape for editorial approval; so I said that 
the poem sounded excellent, and returned to my 
work. In twenty minutes Kipling came to me with 
the verses, which commenced: 


‘General Sir Arthur Victorious Jones, 
Great is vermilion splashed with gold.’ 


‘They were pointed and scathing; but, as 1 have 
said, were never published, subsequent telegrams 
showing that our correspondent had been mistaken. 
Kipling always conceived his verses in that way— 
as a tune, often a remarkably musical and, to me, 
novel tune.”’ 


OF REVIEWS. 


“THE CASE AGAINST GOETHE.” 


ROFESSOR DOWDEN did a valiant thing 
when he availed himself of his position as 
president of the English Goethe Society to challenge 
Goethe’s claims to be entered in the roll of the 
world’s chief leaders of thought ; and the editor of 
Cosmopolis is fortunate in securing the full text of 
the address for his June number. The professor 
deliberately assumes the réle of Devil’s Advocate, 
and pleads vigorously against Goethe’s se ular 
canonization. 

As he remarks at the outset : ‘‘ Concerning Goethe 
the British public have always had their doubts and 
scruples. Cervantes they have taken to their heart. 
Dante they place upon an altitude which they do 
not always choose to climb. Around Goethe a 


cloud of distrust has gathered, and as soon as it 
is dispersed the cloud gathers again.”’ 


HIS WANT OF PURPOSE. 


For this prejudice good reasons are now fur- 
nished : ‘‘Save for short spaces of time in his 
earlier years, he neglected to concentrate himself 
on his highest work. He lay open to the accidents 
of life, and allowed himself to be turned aside by 
them, instead of cleaving his way through them 
to his proper ends. Hence the inordinate mass of 
inferior productions. His most important writings 
are fragmentary or ill-organized. He altered the 
forms of several, like an amateur experimenting, 
not like an artist who knows what he wants, and 
does it once and finally. ‘ Faust’ was laid by for 
years, was taken up again, laid by, and taken up 
once more ; so that it has no vertebral column, or 
perhaps has many, but none complete. And it 
would have been fortunate if he had ceased to write 
ten years before the end.”’ : 


HIS ARTISTIC INCONSTANCY. 


The professor is equally severe upon Goethe’s con- 
duct of his life : ‘‘ Goethe’s life, like his chief writ- 
ings, lacks unity and organization. It is rather a 
series of different lives each incomplete, placed one 
upon the top of another, than a single life embody- 
ing one great idea, and accomplishing one supreme 
work. The order which a man of genius 
receives from his divine Commander, or from the 
dzemon within him, is to execute his alloted work, 
not to spend himself in a miscellany of casual occu- 
pations. 

‘* His career as an artist, like his life as a man, is 
neither single nor homogeneous ; it is, indeed, a suc- 
cession of excursions and retreats. Goethe had no 
great tradition to determine his course and impel 
him onward. He experimented endlessly toward 
the creation of a new German literature ; but a 
literature grows from the soil, and is not the manu- 
facture of tentative culture. To what school of 
architecture does his shrine of art belong? Shall 
we say that it is designed in the Franco-Anglo- 
Persico-Greco-Roman German style ?”’ 

















HIS RELATIONS WITH WOMEN. 


The professor does not spare the poet’s erotic ir- 
regularities : ‘‘ Goethe’s relations with women have 
been defended by that genial Scotchman, the late 
Professor Blackie, in a naive argument. A ‘poet, 
he says, naturally falls in love with beautiful ob- 
jects, and of these objects a beautiful woman is the 
most attractive, being the finest piece of workman- 
ship in the world of reasonable creatures. ‘ Let no 
man therefore take offense,’ writes the professor, 
‘when I say roundly that Goethe was always falling 
in love, and that I consider this a great virtue in 
his character.” We should like to know Frederika 
Brion’s or Frau von Stein’s view of the masculine 
argument. Our censure of Goethe is not that he 
was passionate, but that he was deficient in pas- 
sion.”’ 

With no depth of soil or strength of root his pas- 
sions withered away. 


HIS WANT OF INSIGHT. 


The record of his travels, argues the professor, 
shows him singularly blind to the galleries of Flor- 
ence and the genius of Giotto. Dante he failed to 
appreciate. ‘‘ He described the ‘ Inferno’ as abomi- 
nable, the ‘ Purgatorio’ as dubious, the ‘ Paradiso’ 
as tiresome.’’ Goethe was ‘“‘ a man of the eight- 
eenth century, and his appreciation of classic art 
never rose above the level of his age.”’ 

Of his works no indulgent estimate is given. 
“* Werther’ is built upon the sands of simulated 
passion.’ ‘*‘ Wilhelm Meister ’’ has as central idea 
‘‘a more definite sense of limitation, and thereby 
real expansion ’’—of which the professor remarks, 
“An excellent piece of morality for one who has 
begun ill.” His optical writings ‘“‘remain as a 
warning monument to those who would enter into 
science by a way other than the straight and narrow 
gate.’’ Of ‘‘ Elective Affinities,’ the immorality is 
‘*‘ deeper than that of an attack on marriage ;’’ it is 
an attack on the freedom of a rational will. While 
Europe was struggling for freedom ‘‘ Goethe was 
on the side of the oppressors.’’ His highest concep- 
tion of political freedom was that enjoyed under a 
benevolent despotism. He had no patriotic lay for 
resurgent Germany. 

The longer ‘*‘ Faust’’ is subject to criticism the 
less does any unity appear in it. ‘‘ We cannot 
accept an ordinary love intrigue at the culmination 
of a stupendous mystery play.’”’ The second part is 
“an encyclopedia of Goethe’s studies and thoughts, 
but not an organic poem.”’ 


HIS GREAT FAILURE. 


Referring in the end to Goethe’s boast about his 
works conferring an inward freedom, the professor 
agrees and retorts: ‘‘ Unquestionably Goethe is 
right ; his disciple acquires a certain inward free- 
dom ; he moves among ideas and among men, seek- 
ing to understand them all, and refusing to attach 
himself to any. He is free from the tyranny of 
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creeds, from the thraldom of enthusiasm, from de- 
votion to a cause, from subjection to a passion. He 
is universally tolerant, and where no great claims 
are made he is even sympathetic. Goethe helps to 
emancipate him from all forms of bondage, except 
one—the bondage of self.’’ 


A PESSIMISTIC RUSSIAN. 


HE July Lippincott’s contains an article on 
‘**The Decadence of Russian Literature,”’ 
signed ‘‘ A Russian,’’ which cannot say too much ill 
of the effects of the censorship of the press in the 
Czar’s dominions. Aside from the direct influence 
which the Minister of the Interior exercises on the 
actual output of literature, the Russian authors 
have felt indirect impulses which are very destruct- 
ive. ‘* Being thwarted in every attempt to tell the 
truth, having every manuscript mutilated and some- 
times entirely shorn of even common sense by the 
red ink of the censor, the authors began to change 
their style, to write metaphorically, to clothe their 
thoughts in all kinds of allegory in order to deceive 
the censor and let the public read between the 
lines.”’ The consequence of this indirection, so ‘‘ A 
Russian ’’ thinks, is that the authors have gotten so 
accustomed to the roundabout phrases that they 
have ceased to understand themselves, and that 
many great talents have been ruined. 


THE PERIODICALS OF MODERN RUSSIA. 


‘*The periodicals of the eighties and nineties are 
only feeble shadows of their brilliant predecessors 
of the late fifties, sixties, and part of the seventies. 
There are in Russia of to-day no independent news- 
papers of any kind; they are totally exterminated. 
Novoye Vremia, the only large daily of St. Peters- 
burgh, is a shameless opportunist paper, without 
any defined principles, turning around with the 
wind and fighting to-day for what it was fighting 
against yesterday. Among the monthlies the only 
survivor of the brilliant epoch of the sixties is the 
Viestnik Europi, which miraculously escaped the 
common fate by devoting itself principaily to science 
and history. Although the number of periodicals is 
increased very materially, their intrinsic value is 
diminished in a still larger proportion.°’ 


THE KNELL OF BELLES-LETTRES. 


Of the period of comparative freedom of the press 
from 1855 to 1865 and its galaxy of brilliant talents 
in literature, art and science, there is no survivor 
except Tolstoi, who is now over eighty years of age. 

‘¢ To-day in the field of belles-lettres there is not 
practically a single noted name except Korolenko, 
who began his literary career in the eighties, and 
who has already spent about ten years in prison and 
exile. Boborikin, a third-rate writer of the sixties 
and seventies, is the star. Nemirovitch Danchenko 
became a witty nothing. Potapenko is making up 
for quality by quantity; Chehov is dumb; Olga 
Shapir repeats herself in every new work. Twenty- 
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five years of persistent persecution are bearing their 
ghastly fruit. The Russian literature of to-day is 
worse than none. New periodicals, new men, have 
taken the places of the old ones, without having re- 
placed them. The Russian government has nobody 
to fear: the field is clear, the clarion notes of genius 
are dumb, autocracy has successfully swept from 
its path all that was honest, gifted, and mighty. It 
has only pygmies to fight with, a degenerated, de- 
graded nation of mediocrity and mental poverty. 
The great minds-of thirty years ago are either in 
their graves or behind iron bars: they cannot 
trouble the White Czar any more. The young man 
on the throne can safely say to his people, ‘ Lay all 
your senseless illusions aside; ’ there is no one to op- 
pose him. Herules a nation ef slaves: just what 
his grandfather and his father intended has come to 
pass.”’ . 

A GLANCE AT RECENT WESTERN LITERATURE. 

N that representative magazine of the middle 

West, the Midland Monthly, Mrs. Mary J. Reid 
briefly reviews the literary output of Western 
writers for the past two years. 

To the oft-recurring question, ‘‘Has the West a 
distinctive literature ?’’ Mrs. Reid replies as fol- 
lows: ‘‘To me it seems that the recent works of 
Eugene Field, Henry B. Fuller, Mary Hallock Foote, 
Margaret Collier Graham, Hamlin Garland, Ernest 
McGaffey and John Vance Cheney have marked the 
difference in taste beyond repeal. 

“Tf one assumes that Mr. Aldrich is the ideal 
writer of the East and Eugene Field of the West, it 
is easy enough to contrast the tastes of the two 
regions. Four ideas were uppermost in the mind of 
Eugene Field, the grotesque or fantastic, the sim- 
ple, the beautiful and the natural. All our Western 
writers are consciously or unconsciously discovering 
that the grotesque and the fantastic have a place in 
art; that a flavor of the crude gives a relish to the 
intellectual palate; but Field first marked the trend. 
He had a greater instinct for the grotesque and the 
fantastic than any other writer of his time. This 
use of the barbaric is partly the result of climate; 
color and picturesque effects being essential in order 
to break up the eternal monotony of the endless 
prairies, the brown hills and the snowy landscapes; 
but it is also due to our close contact with more 
primitive peoples, as the Mexican, the Chinaman, 
the Japanese and the Indian, not to speak of the 
Scandinavian and Latin races which form so large a 
part of our population. This influx from all the 
peoples of the world forces us to take a profound 
interest in human nature at large. In fact, there is 
a feeling in Chicago that no people is too primitive 
for the modern man to, learn from it some essential 
truth, some lost instinct worn off by the grind of 
civilization. ’’ 

CHICAGO CRITICS. 

‘** But the strength of the West does not lie wholly 

in its newness and originality. There is a strong 
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conservative element in Chicago, voiced by the Chi. 
cago Dial. This periodical was one of the land- 
marks of that city long before Mr. Fuller, Mr, 
Garland and Mrs, Catherwood wrote their first 
books, or the picturesque little Chap-Book raised its 
bright, audacious head. While it is true that 
neither of these periodicals fully represents the new 
Chicago, yet both are potent although antipodean 
forces in the development of literature in the Lake 
City. Mr. Johnson’s reviews, signed E. G. J., are 
as scholarly as any papers found in the best Eastern 
periodicals, and I know of no Eastern literary critic 
superior to Mr. William Morton Payne.’’ 


THE CHARM OF ‘‘ WILDNESS.’’ 


‘Such is the literary life which has its home at 
the West. Such are its stories, its snatches of song, 
its quaint scholarship and its criticisms. It has the 
ardent imagination, the intrepidity and the swing 
of youth. Civilization has not yet deprived it of its 
picturesqueness, its breeziness nor its simplicity. 
Whatever its faults, it is a native literature, and it 
still has an odor of the wilds in it, wilds which have 
never been fenced into closes. Its unplanted acres 
could not be more felicitously described than in Mr. 
Browne’s poem of ‘ Volunteer Grain :’ 

“A field of wavering grain 
‘ Wild grown on some unplanned, unplanted space, 
‘Owning no fostering grace 
‘Of husbandry save the free air and rain. 
‘ Not the well tended field 
‘ Whose soil, deep mellowed by the ploughman’s share. 
‘Full planted, tilled with care, 
‘ G@laddens the heart with its abundant yield. 
‘But some fortuitous seeds, 
‘Chance blown, wind scattered, falling by the way, 
‘ Growing as best they may, 
‘Find soil and sun sufficient to their needs.’ ” 


THE PLACE OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ROFESSOR WALDO §S. PRATT, of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary, contributes to the 

June Forum a very well considered essay on ‘‘ The 
Isolation of Music.’’ He traces the principle of 
separateness throughout the history of music, and 
calls attention to the aversion to this special form 
of art on the part of men of practical affairs. Pro- 
fessor Pratt can easily make us sympathize with 
the effect on an enthusiastic and high minded musi- 
cian, for example, of such notions of the isolation of 
music as theories of the past have engendered— 
such theories as John Locke’s for instance, who 
classed poetry and gaming together, since they 
seldom brought ‘‘ any advantage but to those who 
have nothing else to live on.’’ Church music Pro- 
fessor Pratt notes as different from other music in 
that it is a deliberate application of an artistic 
mission to ends outside itself, and to ends, too, that 
obviously belong to the highest moral and spiritual 
category. Toachurch musician of the highest aims 
it must be indeed discouraging to find the popular 
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and practical mind not only incapable of feeling 
‘ the inspiration of noble songs, but utterly misappre- 
hensive of the musical artist’s place in the economy 
of society. 

But while there is much to deplore in the past and 
the present in this respect, Professor Pratt thinks 
that we are seeing a reaction from the extreme 
view which so isolates art and espcially musical art. 
He says the estrangeme:t of music from other topics 
of popular interest is surely diminishing. Not only 
is a striking technical progress of music itself dur- 
ing the present century correcting erroneous con- 
ceptions, but there is also a vigorous reaction of 
thought which is steadily benefiting the status of 
music in common with all its sister arts. 


THE PLACE OF GENERAL EDUCATION IN MUSICIANSHIP. 


To aid in the truest development of this better 
popular theory of music, Professor Pratt urges ‘‘ that 
a larger emphasis should be thrown upon general 
education as a prerequisite for the popular exercise 
of musicianship. ”’ 

‘““There are too many cases in which gifted en- 
thusiasts push their way into prominence in the 
profession with so little breadth of information, so 
little discipline of all the mental faculties, so slight 
a sympathetic sense of the myriad interests and 
forces in our complex modern life, that they are 
really unable to see the problem here considered, 
much less to do anything effectively for its solu- 
tion. Our age is one of specialism, it is true ; but 
it is also an age of the close interaction and precise 
co-ordination of specialties. To pursue a specialty 
successfully is highly honorable, provided that the 
specialist knows where he is in the universe of 
thought. Greatness may consist largely in being 
a master in some one field ; but greatness in help- 
less or ignorant isolation is at least half wasted, if 
not in danger of being half perverted. I cannot 
believe that in music, any more than in any other 
vocation, it is safe to expect the best success with- 
out genuine and enthusiastic comprehensiveness of 
contact with the actual life of humanity, such as is 
possible only for one whose education has been elabo- 
rate and well-rounded.”’ 

MUSIC IN ALL SCHOOLS. 


Professor Pratt thinks that it is important, too, 
that musical study should be closely associated with 
other forms of study. ‘‘The main thing is tosecure 
a foothold for musical art in every accessible edu- 
cational society, from the kindergarten to the uni- 
versity. It would surely be well, also, if our lead- 
ing musical schools were all in close proximity to 
institutions of recognized scholastic standing. 
Proximity provokes comparison, if not affiliation. 
The spirit of one school reacts helpfully on that of 
its neighbors. Interchange of students, of in- 
structors, and of books and other appraatus is facili- 
tated. Education in the large sense means learn- 
ing, dexterity in its use, power in independent men- 
tal action, and the development of a healthy per- 
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sonality. In any one institution the balance may 
be imperfectly struck. The close contact of differ- 
ent institutions tends to correct one-sidedness in all. 
Music schools have sometimes ignored learning, 
strict scholarship, and real character building. 
Other schools have too often ignored all zsthetic 
subjects, and have underrated the sensitiveness of 
feeling and the dexterity of action that is indispensa- 
ble in art. Both classes may be benefited in ways 
too numerous to specify by being set side by side.”’ 





MUSIC AS A UNIVERSITY COURSE. 


ROFESSOR HORATIO W. PARKER, of Yale 
University, writing in Music, very briefly and 
concretely answers the questions put to him con- 
cerning the teaching of music in Yale University, 
showing that the department under his charge, 
divided as it is into theoretical and practical courses 
of study, is engaged in instructing men and women 
in piano, organ and violin playing, as well as in the 
history of music and composers. Mr. Parker says: 

‘“* A man well suited to be an eminent artist or 
teacher will hardly be withheld from fulfilling his 
destiny by any mental training to which he may be 
subjected. Generally speaking, I think a boy ought 
to study what he likes best. One boy likes astron- 
omy, another Greek, another bugs; none of these 
things will hurt his music if he loves it well enough. 
If not let him do something else. Any subject thor- 
oughly mastered will broaden the mind and help to 
make a better musician. But of course the chief 
study for the musician should be music. Not his- 
tory nor the psychology or mathematics of music, 
nor acoustics. Interesting as these things are, they 
are, in my judgment, no more useful than other 
things to the musician. 

‘* By real music, I mean notes, when on paper, on 
the piano or in the orchestra or chorus. After all, 
notes, written or uttered, give us all that we have 
of music, therefore I think the serious occupation 
of the musician, young or old, should be the study of 


notes.”’ 


The Opinions of a Vassar Professor. 
Prof. George C. Gow, who reports on the system 
of music study at Vassar College, is more compre- 
hensive in the expression of his general opinions on 
university and music training. He says: 


MUSIC AS A LANGUAGE. 


‘ Education in music must, of course, aim at knowl- 
edge and appreciation of this music literature. But 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon that in order 
to understand music as literature it is first necessary 
to know it as a language. One must have a speaking 
acquaintance with it as a language in order to have 
any real sense of its literary qualities. Music is the 
most alive of all living languages, in that it cannot 
be disassociated from sound. In this respect it allies 
itself with that art use of speech which we find in 
poetry and musical prese, where also the sound ele- 
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ment cannot be lost sight of. To attempt to confine 
one’s study of the language-music to its gram- 
matical and rhetorigal structure as it appears in the 
written form is, therefore, like attempting to reach 
the charms of French or German poetry by a study 
of these languages purely through the eye. Indeed 
it is worse, for no one would ever study poetry 
without formulating for himself some method of 
pronouncing it; whereas the ‘speaking of music’ 
is so difficult that to one who has not already gone 
through a long course of training therein, or who 
does not take such a course in connection with his 
grammatical one, it is practically impossible to 
mentally frame the sounds of the symbols with 
which he is concerning himself. Indeed, profes- 
sional musicians who can sit down with a score and 
read it as one does a newspaper are far too few; 
which is another way of saying that there are far 
too many musicians uneducated in their own pro- 
fession. This is not surprising, perhaps, when we 
remember that education in one’s mother tongue is 
carried on night and day from infancy, for years, as 
a spoken language, before the supplementary proc- 
ess of studying it as an eye language is added. 
Whereas music as a spoken language is but the oc- 
casional diversion of most people, and the written 
form of it is usually learned in such a fashion that 
the student produces its sounds on an instrument 
without being aware of what is to result until the 
tones are actually heard. 

THE PROPER ATTITUDE TOWARD MUSIC COURSES. 

‘‘In view, then, of what has been said, the stand- 
point of our colleges and universities in regard to 
music ought to be a simple one. Music is a lan- 
guage with a rich and varied literature, the ac- 
quaintance with which must enter into any scheme 
of liberal culture. The study of music should, 
therefore, be put on a par with that of any other 
tongue; and the methods of language-study used 
ana the quality of work required should be in keep- 
ing with college and university standards. Since it 
is a living tongue the greater stress should be put 
upon the speaking of it; but, as with other lan- 
guages, grammatical knowledge of it must be in- 
cluded in any scheme of adequate study. Advanced 
courses in the literature itself and general course in 
the history of the language and literature should be 
afforded to those who jirst know the language. All 
of these courses, so far as offered in a college, must 
be a part of the regular curriculum leading to the 
usual college degree. What the limit in the num- 
ber of courses open to undergraduates should be 
would depend upon the attitude of the college 
toward specializing in any department. But as dis- 
tinguished from university courses it should be 
recognized that colleye courses in music ought to 
bear the same relation to those of a music-school 
proper that college courses in physiology or chem- 
istry do to the work in the same department of a 
medical school, or that a course in Roman law in 
college does to law school courses.”’ 











OF REVIEWS. 
THE SCHUMANNS. 


Some Reminiscences. 


ADAME SCHUMANN, who died last month, 

was undoubtedly the most interesting figure 

among the women musicians of this century, not 

only for her rare musical gifts, but because of Schu- 

mann’s romantic attachment to her. The current 

Musical Times contains a short account of her 
career. 

Born at Liepzig in 1819, Clara Wieck was the 
daughter of a professor of music, who gave her 
her first instruction in his art. At the age of nine 
she made her début in her native city. Two years 
later she gave a concert in her own name, but it 
was not till another two years had passed that the 
youthful artist made her formal entrance on her 
future brilliant career as a pianist. This was at 
Liepzig in 1832. About the same time the child or 
girl of thirteen made the acquaintance of Robert 
Schumann, and in 1836 Schumann declared his love 
and was accepted. But Wieck refused his consent, 
and the two artists were not united till 1840. The 
marriage was a singularly happy one, for Clara was 
not only a devoted wife, but as a fellow artist she 
helped her husband by her splendid interpretation 
of his creations. Her first appearance in London 
was in 1856, just a few months before her husband’s 
tragic death. Since then she has been heard fre- 
quently in London, the last time in 1888. 

After her husband’s death Madame Schumann 
devoted her life to the work of making known his 
compositions, and it must be admitted that it was 
with great success. for the place accorded to Schu- 
mann’s music is now a very high one indeed. Lat- 
terly. when obliged to shun the platform, her efforts 
were devoted to teaching, and among her most suc- 
cessful pupils Miss Fanny Davies, Mlle. Janotha, 
Mile. Eibenschiitz, Miss Adeline de Lara, Miss: 
Mathilde Wurm (Verne), and Mr. Leonard Borwick 
may be named. 


The Wieck Family. 


A recent number of the Chorgesang gives some 
interesting reminiscences of Friedrich Wieck and 
Robert and Clara Schumann, by Marie Wieck of 
Dresden, half-sister to Madame Schumann. Marie 
Wieck was also a famous pianist, and when her 
father settled in Dresden, his two young daughters 
were practically the only women pianists who gave 
concerts. Marie Wieck writes : 

‘“As soon as my half-sister Clara had acquired 
tame as a pianist, my father took me in hand, and 
at the age of eleven I played at a concert at tke 
Liepzig Gewandhaus. My younger sister Cicilia 
also was his pupil, and she began at an early age to 
play in public. But my father had a horror of 
‘ prodigies ’ and we were not driven with our music, 
in fact we were not required to practice more than 
two or three hours a day, but we were made to take 
daily walks in the open air. My father took his art 
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seriously, but he was not severe. His greatness as 
a teacher consisted in the power to wake the hidden 
talent by word and look, and by patient teaching. 
‘*In 1844, Schumann and his wife settled in Dres- 
den. Here Cacilia and I were often guests, and we 
often played dominoes with Schumann. Later, 
I became a pupil of Schumann’s at the Singakade- 
mie which he founded, and the Wieck and Schu- 
mann families were much together. The marriage 
differences were forgotten, and Schumann’s attitude 
to his father-in-law became extremely friendly. 
“Tn 1852, I went to Diisseldorf, where the Schu- 
manns were then living. At that time Schumann’s 
condition was very uncertain. Everything worried 
him and his wife was constantly endeavoring to 
quiet and comfort him. Gradually he became 
worse, and it was deemed advisable for us to try 
Scheveningen. We led rather a monotonous life 
.there, and only very occasionally was there an inter- 
esting interruption. One day Jenny Lind rushed in 
upon us, exclaiming, ‘I eat and drink your songs !’ 
‘“We did not hire a piano, and Schumann gen- 
erally sat on the sofa when he was composing. One 
day he said Clara’s playing was always masterly, 
.even when she did not study. He would like to 
travel with her, but where? My father did not 
like all Schumann’s compositions, but he was always 
enthusiastic about Schumann’s splendid talent.”’ 


Madame Schumann. 


Of Madame Schumann, Miss Mathilde Wurm has 
given the following picture: 

‘‘Madame Schumann’s methods of teaching are 
individual, and one feels rather than understands 
them. She insists upon constant practice of one 
piece till it is mastered. She makes her impres- 
sions upon the pupils more by what she does not say 
than through the medium of language. She watches 
the pupil intently, and often with a naive apologetic 
remark plays a passage here and there when she 
is not fully satisfied. ‘One must caress the piano, 
not hit it,’ she will say. When she is pleased she 
relaxes a little, but she never praises extravagantly. 
When she is displeased she agitates her hands ner- 
vously and rubs them together. 

‘*Madame Schumann rises at seven o’clock and 
breakfasts at eight. She gives three lessons a day, 
and these in the morning only. Then she takes a 
walk and lunches at one. Tea is served at five, En- 
glish fashion. On a quiet sunny afternoon she may 
be found in her garden, plying her knitting needles 
and listening to the song birds in the branches of 
the trees near by. 

‘“On one occasion when playing Schumann's F 
minor sonata, which was written just before her 
marriage, some early memories must have arisen 
before her, for tears trickled down her cheeks. The 
audience understood and appreciated, and the artist 
at the instrument, seemingly oblivious of her sur- 
roundings, gave them such an interpretation of 
Schumann as they are never likely to hear again,”’ 
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FEEDING THE METROPOLIS. 


N the Ladies’ Home Journal for July, Mr. John 
Gilmer Speed collects some striking figures in 
his article on ‘‘ Feeding a City Like New York.” 
He tells us that if New York were reduced to a 
state of siege the food within its limits could be 
made to last, used plentifully, for four months, 
while Gothamites could live in reckless abundance 
half that time and could manage to get along, with- 
out having recourse to the car horses, half a year. 

But this is in spite of the fact that it takes an ap- 
palling amount of meat and drink to satisfy such a 
city. The cold storage warehouses have produced 
great changes in the consumption of fruits, fish, 
meat, eggs, butter and so on. Instead of selling at 
ten cents a dozen in the summer time, when the 
hens are fruitful, and seventy cents a dozen in the 
winter, eggs are now taken from cold storage at 
any season at a reasonable outlay, and producers. 
can always keep the market from being uncom- 
fortably glutted. Mr. Speed tells us that more than 
$100,000,000 a year on eggs and other perishable 
food is saved by this cold storage device Incident- 
ally he tells us that in 1894 New York consumed 
80,000,000 dozen eggs, which the consumers bought 
at an average price of 18 cents a dozen. New York 
seems to be especially fond of potatoes, as she eats 
up 24,000 bushels a day, every day in the year, to 
supply which demand 90,000 acres of land are 
needed. This seems like a large quantity, and it 
costs $13,000,000 a year, but the one item of butter 
alone exceeds it ; 290,000 pounds a day is the 
amount needed to satisfy New York, and $18,200,- 
000 is the cost annually. Milk is nearly as expen- 
sive an item as butter, as New Yorkers drink an- 
nually $16,250,000 worth, or 297,000 gallons a day. 
It gives a striking idea of the importance of the 
dairy industry to hear that in this one city alone 
$44,450,000 is spent each year for milk, butter and 
cheese. - 

Such an array of statistics prepares us for large 
things in the way of meat bills. and it is rather sur- 
prising that they should in total so little exceed the 
cost of dairy products ; $59,000,000 a*year covers the 
beef, mutton, pork, lamb and veal. The butcher 
business is rather hazardous, owing to the inabil- 
ity to dispose quickly of what are considered the in- 
ferior parts of the beef, and the transactions in meat 
are going more and more into the hands of men 
with large capital. A beef which weighs, when 
dressed, 1,500 pounds,- will furnish but 60 pounds 
of tenderloin and 150 pounds of sirloin, which are 
not difficult to dispose of ; but the remainder of the 
animal is apt to be a drug on the market. 

Live poultry arrives in this city at the rate of 
40,000 to 80,000 per week, and the dressed poultry 
in refrigerator cars amounts to four times as much. 
In fact, it is only the demand of the Hebrews for 
live fowl, which can be killed according to their 
religious regulations, which encourages the ship- 
ment of other than dressed poultry. Incidentally 
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Mr. Speed has found out in his investigations that 
the popular advertisement, ‘‘Philadelphia Spring 
Chicken,’’ is a pure myth. About 1 per cent. only 
of the poultry supply comes from the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and Philadelphia eats nearly all her own 
chickens. If it will not spoil the reader's appetite 
to hear further marvels of New York’s capacity, it 
will be interesting to hear that each year 45,000,000 
pounds of fish are received ; 11,000,000 pounds of 
codfish, 5,000,000 pounds of bluefish ; 4,500,000 
pounds of halibut, and 25,000,000 pounds of thirty 
or forty other different varieties. 


MAKING A METROPOLITAN FIREMAN. 


()* June 19 there will be held in London an In- 
ternational Firemen’s Tournament, which 
will be attended by representative fire brigades of 
nearly every American city. Mr. R. R. Wilson 
writes in the July Godey’s about ‘‘ The Training 
and Life of a New York Fireman,”’ apropos of this 
event, and to show that our representatives in Lon- 
don ought to vie in their equipment and skill with 
the best in the world. The training school for New 
York firemen is a handsome structure costing half a 
million dollars, and in it during the past sixteen 
vears more than forty thousand men have been 
drilled in the essentials of the profession. 
TRAINING IN LIFE-SAVING. 

The first lesson is the use of the scaling-ladder. 
The men learn how to handle the ladders while 
standing on the window sills and swinging from 
window to window—a department of the service 
most useful in life-saving. Then comes the life-line 
drill, in which the men are taught to shoot a rope 
from the street to the roof. When a lighter line 
has been caught and made fast, it is used to draw a 
heavy life-rope to the roof, after which a life-belt is 
given to each man, to be used in sliding down the 
life-rope. This belt has a large hook attached to it 
called the snap. One end of the life-rope is fastened 
to the roof of the building, and when ready to de- 
scend the fireman twists the rope twice around the 
snap in his belt. If he is to take another person 
down with him, three or four turns are necessary, 
according to the weight of the second person. The 
friction of the rope around the snap eases the de- 
scent, so that a man has only about five pounds 
pressure to hold on his hand in lowering himself 
down the building. A final exercise is in the man- 
ipulation of the drop-net, used to save life by break- 
ing the fall of persons jumping from upper win- 
dows. In this drill dummies made of elongated 
bags filled with sand and weighing from 75 to 150 
pounds are used. After these various arts are mas- 
tered the men are duly enrolled in the service at a 
salary of $83 per month. 


THE PAY OF A FIREMAN. 


Three years of service advances a fireman from 
the-first to the third grade, and increases his annual 





salary from $1,000 to $1,400. The two deputy chiefs 
each receive a yearly salary of $4,300, and the six 
chiefs of battalion each have $3,300 a year. A cap- 
tain gets $2,160, a lieutenant $1,800, and an engineer 
$1,600, while the chief of the department is paid 
$5.000 a year. At the end of twenty years of service 
a fireman, if he so elects, may be retired on half 
pay for life, and in case of death by accident or 
otherwise the widow or nearest of kin receives 
$1,000 and a pension of $25 a month. 


THE EXPERT ACCOUNTANT. 


R. T. H. LEAVITT argues forcibly in the 
Bankers’ Magazine in favor of the more 
general employment of professional accountants 
by banks and corporations. He suggests that fre- 
quent investigations of the books of such institutions, 
if scientifically conducted, will have a direct value 
as insurance against loss from bad or dishonest ac- 
counting. 
‘*The custom of instituting investigations of this 
character prevails to a large extent in England, has 
been adopted to a limited extent in some cities in 


this country, and appears to be extending and in- 


creasing in favor on its merits, and especially be- 
cause of its recognized value and importance in the 
matter of credits in the mercantile community. 

‘* As bearing upon this subject the remark of a 
recent traveler abroad is in point. Hewrites: ‘ As 
regards American securities, while English confi- 
dence in ultimate values is undisturbed, the lack 
of accounting facilities prevents a clear understand- 
ing of the situation and to a great extent obstructs 
business. ’ 

“‘Tt may be stated as a fact beyond dispute that 
in by far the majority of cases of failure and fraud, 
certainly in the worse class of those cases, it is 
found that the books were in bad condition, had 
either been loosely kept or skillfully manipulated, 
or both. These are the cases where long delay is 
had in ascertaining the true condition of affairs, 
assets, liabilities and contingent claims, and where. 
the heaviest losses are sustained and the most un- 
satisfactory and disastrous results are realized. 

‘Had the books of such concerns been properly 
audited at intervals by a skillful and experienced 
accountant, many of the cases which have resulted 
in serious and widespread disaster might have been 
nipped in the bud, the irregularities reported and 
corrected, or if continued might have been shown to 
have been willfully overlooked and persisted in, and 
thus have furnished cause for criminal proceedings 
in aggravated cases. In many instances subsequent 
events have shown that occasional careful and thor- 
ough investigations would have prevented the dis- 
aster or given such warning that the transactions 
leading to it could not have been consummated. 

‘Tt will be seen that such a course contemplates 
that large and important interests are to be en- 
trusted to the accountant and responsibilities of no 
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light order assumed by him. His isno commonplace 
routine of work. Experience is requisite. The 
processes of rigid, searching examination and inves- 
tigation, of .analysis, classification and comparison 
of details, of generalizing and summarizing, are in- 
cident to his calling, which requires close applica- 
tion and persistent research, and in the more com- 
plicated cases is exacting in the extreme.”’ 


CURRENT ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 


66 Be Ethics of Religious Conformity,’’ as set 

forth by Mr. Henry Sidgwick, take the first 
place in a very good number of the International 
Journal of Ethics. He concedes broadly the legiti- 
macy of a man clinging to a religious community 
whose influence he values, but whose beliefs he no 
longer holds. A member of the Church of England, 
though formally pledged to believe the Apostle’s 
Creed, is not, though not believing it, bound to with- 
draw. The verbal pledge is relaxed by the common 
understanding. Where it is a condition of holding 
office, the non-believer ought to state the way he 
interprets the pledge. 

With the officiating minister the case is different. 
The obligations of veracity and good faith inexor- 
ably rule out non-believers accepting Anglican 
orders: ‘*‘ No gain in enlightenment and intelligence 
which the Anglican ministry may receive from the 
presence of such men can compensate for the dam- 
age done to moral habits and the offense given to 
moral sentiments by their example.’’ 

Prof. Harald Héffding describes the conflict be- 
tween the old and the new, and proceeding from the 
rival tendencies of Positivism and Romanticism, he 
forecasts the spirit of the coming era as one likely 
to do full justice to the idea of mechanical order 
which Positivism insists on as fundamental and to 
the idea of personality which Romanticism glorifies: 

** By confidence in the power of each personality 
to discover its own laws and to work itself out of 
each crisis of negation and doubt into a new organic 
stage,—and by keeping our eyes fixed on the great 
ideals, —shall we succeed through the ordeal of 
criticism and apparent dissolution, in preserving the 
real values of life.’’ 


INCREASING INFLUENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


HE frequent assertions that the influence of the 
Church, especially with workingmen, is de- 
clining, are answered in the Catholic World by the 
Rev. Francis Howard, who applies the census test 
as follows: 

‘¢* For the Protestant denominations of the coun- 
try the census of 1880 gives 9,263,234 communicants, 
and the census of i890 gives 13,158,363; an increase 
of 42 per cent. The increase of population for this 
decennial period is estimated at 24.86 per cent., 
showing a net increase over population of 17.19 per 
cent. The census estimates the increase of Catholic 


population at not less than 30 per cent. Leaving 
aside the question as to the accuracy of the above 
estimates and the various circumstances that must 
be taken into account in judging them, they are ad- 
duced here simply for the purpose of showing that 
statements to the effect that the influence of the 
Christian Church is declining in this country are 
not supported by the only figures obtainable on the 
subject. Noris there any good reason to believe 
that the church is losing its influence over the labor- 
ing classes. There are no reliable figures available 
on this point, and the statement is supported only 
by individual experience of those who make it. 

‘* Estimates are sometimes given of the numbers 
of church members in a given locality. These may 
show a defection or an increase. In large cities 
there are many lines of work in which men are com- 
pelled to labor every day in the week. There is al- 
ways.a large amount of labor that must be per- 
formed on Sunday, and this must prevent many 
from attending divine worship. But there is no evi- 
dence of general or growing antipathy or indiffer- 
ence to religion on the part of laboring men. There 
is no evidence that the families of workingmen are 
less interested in religious affairs than formerly. 
Sentiments of hostility to religion would not be tol- 
erated in workingmen’s assemblies in this country. 
Finally, there is no reliablé evidence to show that 
laboring men have less interest in religious matters 
than formerly. The common complaint, however, 
is that the young people are becoming indifferent 
and falling away; but this has been a complaint in 
all ages, and in spite of such defections there has 
been a great increase in the religious membership 
in this country, and there is every indication of a 
continuance of this increase. It is safe to say that 
very few Catholic priests find these statements 
about the defection of laboring classes confirmed by 
their individual experience.”’ 


CATHOLIC CANDOR ON THE BORGIAS. 


ROTESTANTS are too ready to suppose that 
acceptance of the dogma of papal infallibility 
involves the rejection or falsification of all history 
imputing scandalous conduct to any one of the 
popes. It is well to be reminded, as we are re- 
minded by Father Scannell’s paper on Alexander 
VI., in the Dublin Review, that orthodox Catholics 
can use language of the severest reprobation con- 
cerning occupants of St. Peter’s Chair. The rev- 
erend writer refuses to allow that the character of 
the Borgias can be rehabilitated. He recalls Rod- 
rigo Borgia’s earlier immoralities and the liaisen 
with Vanozza, by whom he—priest and bishop and 
cardinal—had four children. Two elder children 
of his ‘‘ were probably born of another mother.” 
The conclave which elected this profligate pope 
will, says Father Scannell, ‘‘ever be infamous in 
the annals of the Church.”’ 
‘‘Here we may well pause and ask how it came 
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about that a man who was utterly unfit for the very 
lowest of the Church’s offices should now have at- 
tained to the highest. No words can be too severe 
to apply to the conduct of the cardinals. If they 
believed him to be unworthy they basely sacrificed 
the welfare of God’s Church in return for his bribes. 
But the case would seem to be far worse. Some of 
them, at least, actually thought him a good man for 
the post! His scandalous life was well known to 
them — but what of that? The cardinals 
hardly seem to have given a thought to the fact that 
they were choosing the Vicar of Christ.” 

The vices of the new pope and of his sons are not 
hidden or extenuated. A good word is put in for 
Lucrezia, who, the writer urges, has been too hardly 
dealt with. After Alexander had been eight years 
in the papacy ‘‘acertain Roman woman ”’ bore him 
a son whom he acknowledged as his own. Thus 
* Alexander and his family were desecrating the 
Vatican by their scandalous lives.’’ The reverend 
reviewer declares ‘‘ it is no wonder that the pilgrims 
who came flocking to Rome in this year of the great 
jubilee (1500) were profoundly shocked.’’ ‘‘ The 
successor of St. Peter, whom they came to venerate, 
was an old man still living in sin with his children 
around him. His son, a brilliant young libertine, 
was openly selling nominations to the Sacred Col- 
lege.’’ Nine new cardinals bought their promotion 
at the price of 20,000 ducats each. The story of 
Alexander’s end leads Father Scannell to exclaim, 
‘* At last God had delivered His Church from the 
foul clutches of this Judas of the Papacy.’’ Coulda 
Protestant have used stronger language? The re- 
viewer observes in conclusion that ‘‘ the after history 
of the Borgia family gives us the most striking ex 
amples of the happy change which came over the 
Papacy and the Church.”’ 


THE LESSON OF OUR SCIENTIFIC CONQUESTS. 


ROFESSOR JOHN FISKE contributes to the 
July Atlantic an essay which he entitles ‘‘ A 
Century’s Progress in Science.’’ Beginning with 
Dr. Priestly’s discovery in 1774 of oxygen, Professor 
Fiske outlines the revolutionary developments in 
chemistry, in astronomy, in geology and biology, 
which have so vastly enlarged the mental horizon 
of the world within four generations. In the course 
of this survey, which it would be unprofitable to 
dissect, Professor Fiske says that one fact stands 
out with especial pre-eminence : 

“It appears that about balf a century ago the 
foremost minds of the world, with whatever group 
of phenomena they were occupied, had fallen, and 
were more and more falling, into a habit of regard- 
ing things, not as having originated in the shape in 
which we now find them, but as having been slowly 
metamorphosed from some other shape through the 
agency of forces similar in nature to forces now at 
work. Whether planets, or mountains, or mol- 
lusks; or subjunctive moods, or tribal confederacies 
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were the things studied, the scholars who studied 
them most deeply and most fruitfully were those 
who studied them as phases in a process of develop- 
ment. The work of ‘such scholars has formed the 
strong current of thought in our time, while the 
work of those who did not catch these new methods 
has been dropped by the way and forgotten ; and 
as we look back to Newton’s time we can see that 
ever since then the drift of scientific thought has 
been setting in this direction, and with increasing 
steadiness and force.”’ 

i THE ONE INDISPUTABLE GAIN. 

‘* Tt means that the world is in process of develop- 
ment, and that gradually, as advancing knowledge 
has enabled us to take a sufficiently wide view of 
the world, we have come to see that itisso. The 
old statistical conception of a world created all at 
once in its present shape was the result of very 
narrow experience ; it was entertained when we 
knew only an extremely small segment of the world. 
Now that our experience has widened, it is out- 
grown and set aside forever ; it is replaced by the 
dynamical conception of the world in a perpetual 
process of evolution from one state into another 
state. This dynamical conception has come to stay 
with us. Our theories as to what the process of 
evolution is may be more or less wrong and are con- 
fessedly tentative, as scientific theories should be. 
But the dynamical conception, which is not the 
work of any one man, he be Darwin, or Spencer, or 
any one else, but the result of the cumulative ex- 
perience of the last two centuries, is a perma- 
nent acquisition. We can no more revert to the 
statical conception than we can turn back the 
sun in its course. Whatever else the philosophy of 
future generations may be, it must be some kind of 
a philosophy of evolution.”’ 

THE LESSON OF EMANCIPATION. 

Professor Fiske calls the scientific conquests of the 
past century ‘‘a marvelous story, without any 
parallel in the history of human achievement.”’ 
He attributes the swiftness of the advance partly 
to freedom from the old legal and social trammels 
that beset free thinking, and partly to the use of 
correct methods of research. In former ages most 
of the intellectual effort had been mere waste, and 
we owe Galileo, Keppler, Descartes and Newton no 
greater debt than the introduction they gave toa 
sound scientific method which must be a slow ac- 
quisition for the human mind. 

The one great lesson to be derived from a retro- 
spect of the century’s scientific evolution is, Pro- 
fessor Fiske says, the dignity of man, whose per- 
sistent seeking after truth is rewarded by such 
fruits. ‘‘ We may be sure that the creatures whose 
intelligence measures the pulsations of molecules 
and unravels the secret of the whirling nebula is 
no creature of a day, but the child of the universe, 
the heir of all the ages, in whose making and per- 
fecting is to be found the consummation of God’s 
creative work.” 
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DR. NANSEN’S “THROWING STICK.” 


HE Alaskan ‘‘ throwing stick,’’ picked up on 
- the southwest coast of Greenland, which is 
said to have been an important factor in determin- 
ing Dr. Nansen’s belief in a steady westward cur- 
rent across the pole, is described by John Murdoch 
in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly. This writer 
has correctly assumed that most people are in doubt 
as to just what a “ throwing stick ’’ is, and how the 
finding of one on the Greenland coast could have 
been thought to give such conclusive evidence of a 
drift from western America to Greenland. Mr. 
Murdoch proceeds to answer these suggested ques 
tionings as follows: ‘‘ In the first place, a ‘ throwing 
stick,’ ‘ throwing board,’ or ‘ spear thrower,’ as it is 
sometimes called, is a contrivance for casting a 
javelin or harpoon, which is employed by various 
savage races, such as the Australians, some South 
American tribes, and especially by the Eskimos, 
among whom its use is almost universal. Roughly 
speaking, it is a narrow grooved board a foot or so 
long, with one end cut into a handle and the other 
provided with a stud or spur for the butt of the 
spear to rest against. It is used thus: Grasping the 
handle as he would a sword, the man fits the shaft 
of the spear into the groove, with the butt resting 
against the stud, steadying the spear with the finger. 
Then, extending his arm and bending back his hand 
till the spear lies horizontal, he aims at the mark 
and propels the weapon by a quick forward jerk of 
the stick. In this way I have seen the Eskimo boys 
casting their forked javelins at wounded water- 
fowl.” 
FINDING OF THE STICK. 


‘*T had spent two years among the Alaskan Eski- 
mos when I was one of the naturalists of the Point 
Barrow Expedition in 1881-83, and was especially in- 
terested in anything concerning them, particularly 
about their implements and weapons, as I had made 
a thorough study of these while preparing the re- 
port on the ethnological results of the expedition: 
Consequently, my curiosity was immediately 
aroused by a little notice that I accidentally ran 
across in the Norwegian scientific paper Naturen. 
Speaking of the meeting of the Videnskabs-selskab 
(Scientific Society) of Christiania, on June 11, 1886, 
the paper said that the curator of the museum ex- 
hibited a throwing stick found among driftwood at 
Godthaab, Greenland, different from those used in 
Greenland, but just like those used in Alaska. It 
was suggested that it had made the same journey 
as the ‘ Jeannette relics’ found at Julianehaab.”’ 

Mr. Murdoch says that he had been skeptical 
about-the ‘‘ Jeannette relics,’ but the ‘‘ throwing 
stick ’’ story he thought might be corroborated. He 
accordingly sent to Dr. Rink, of Christiania, who 
had found the stick, and obtained a drawing of the 
specimen. Consultation of the extensive collection 
of Alaskan ‘‘ throwing sticks’’ in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington, confirmed by his own re- 
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searches in Alaska, convinced Mr. Murdoch of the 
identity of Dr. Rink’s find with the Alaskan imple- 
ments. It could even be identified with specimens 
from a particular region near Bering Strait. 


FROM ALASKA TO GREENLAND. 


‘** So, from all this, two things were pretty cer- 
tain: First, that the stick was made in Alaska; and, 
second, that it was picked up on the beach at God- 
thaab. Now, how could it have got there? It 
surely could not have drifted round by way of the 
Northwest Passage, for that way is barred by such 
a network of islands that the stick would undoubt- 
edly have been stranded long before it reached 
Greenland. : 

‘*Some people have said, ‘A sailor on an Ameri- 
can whale ship might have brought it home with 
him from Bering Sea, and taken it to Greenland,’ 
but to anyone who is familiar with the customs of 
American whalemen knows that the same ships 
never go to the North Pacific and to Davis Strait, 
and that very few men in the fleet have been to 
both regions. Moreover, the American whale ships 
keep over on the other side of the strait. It is very 
unlikely that the stick could have reached God 
thaab in that way. As for the suggestion which 
has been made that it was dropped somewhere off 
the Atlantic coast from a ship coming home to New 
Bedford from Behring Sea, that may be dismissed 
in afew words. If it were dropped near shore, it 
would fall into the inshore current and drift south; 
while if it were dropped farther off, the Gulf Stream 
would take it to Iceland or Norway. 

** But it is well known that a current sets north 
through Bering Strait into the Arctic Ocean, and 
that north of the strait the current moves steadily 
westward, as shown by the drift of the Jeannette. 
It is very easy to believe that the stick drifted in 
this way, keeping on till it met the current that 
sweeps down between Iceland and Greenland, and 
then turned northward again round Cape Farewell. 
Indeed. it is hard to see how it could have got there 
otherwise. 

‘** So this is the way that the finding of this little 
piece of wood came to be a link in the chain of evi- 
dence that led Dr. Nansen to form his adventurous 
plan of trusting his stout little vessel to the current 
which he believed would take him over the very 
pole. 

‘*For my part, I believe that he was right, and 
that, even if the present rumor turns out to be un- 
true, there is a very good prospect that he will at- 
tain his object.”’ 

Another American who has made a careful study 
of Alaskan ‘‘ throwing sticks’? is Prof. Oits T. 
Mason, one of the curators of the National museum. 
He has found that these implements differ greatly 
in detail, while all are made on the same general 
plan. One kind will have a plain handle, while an- 
other will have projecting pegs, or holes or sockets, 
to give a firmer hold for the fingers. 
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HORSELESS CARRIAGES,—A HISTORY AND A 
PROPHECY. 


HERE is a delightful article on this subject in 
the Edinburgh Review by a writer who cer- 
tainly appears to know what he is writing about. 
The history of the horseless carriage as he tells it 
is very interesting and suggestive, and would afford 
many useful texts for Mr. Herbert Spencer, when 
next he wishes to illustrate the inaptitude of legis 
lation : 

‘*Road locomotives were pronounced perfectly 
practicable by a parliamentary committee which 
sat in 1832. In the year 1834 a road car made by 
Messrs. Summers & Ogle attained a speed of thirty- 
two miles an hour, and ran long distances at an 
average speed of twenty-four miles an hour. In the 
same year also, Hancock organized a regular steam 
coach service at from twelve to fifteen miles an 
hour.”’ 

With this promising start it might have been ex- 
pected that horseless carriages would have been in- 
troduced long ago; but the ease and rapidity of 
the railway diverted attention from the use of loco- 
motives on main roads : 

‘But in 1857 fresh interest was aroused in road 
engines. There were many routes too unimportant 
to warrant the construction of a railway, and yet 
sufficiently frequented to require regular coach 
service. Accordingly, Rickett and others con- 
structed some excellent carriages designed to run at 
a speed of from twelve to fifteen miles an hour. At 
this date it may be said that the problem of road 
engine locomotion had been solved. Much remained 
to be done in points of detail, but a possible speed 
of over thirty miles an hour had been reached, and 
regular coach services had been run.’’ 


A SUCCESS FORTY YEARS AGO. 


How was it then that with such a brilliant success 
achieved in 1857 we are still without horseless car- 
riages in 1896 ? The reviewer answers this question by 
telling a pitiful story of popular prejudice and legis 
lative folly. He says : 

‘*No sooner had the possibility of road engine 
locomotion been demonstrated than all the opposi- 
tion which had been fruitlessly exerted to prevent 
the development of railway engines became con- 
centrated upon their unfortunate rivals. They 
were hooted at ; they were refused admission into 
inns ; stones were placed to impede their progress, 
and holes dug in the roads over which they were to 
pass. Even the local authorities joined in the 
attack. Such methods, of course, were insufficient 
of themselves. The engines were, according to the 
law as it then stocd, perfectly legal, provided they 
were so run as not to constitute a nuisance. They 
had been proved to be safe and cheap. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, to devise some more effective 
measures to suppress them. At last it was discov- 
ered that they were not subject to the Turnpike 
act, which only related to vehicles drawn by horses. 








This gave the supporters of horse traffic their oppor- 
tunity.’’ 
BLOCKED BY ACTS OF PARLIAMENT. ° 


The question was brought before the House of 
Commons, and a committee inquired into the sub- 
ject, which, however, came to no very definite con- 
clusion. But the advocates of horse traction 
were victorious in the end, and ‘‘in 1861 the 
blow fell, and the first act for regulating the 
use of locomotives upon common roads was 
passed. It placed the making of regulations for 
these vehicles into the hands of a Secretary of 
State, but provided in addition that the tires of the 
wheels were to be three inches wide, that the en- 
gines were to consume their own smoke, that they 
were to have at least two drivers, and were not to 
exceed ten miles an hour in the country and five 
miles an hour in towns. The act concluded that no 
locomotive might be used so as to be a nuisance.”’ 

These restrictions were tolerably onerous, but they 
were nothing compared with those which followed. 
“In 1865 it seems to have been determined to de- 
stroy all prospect of ever driving coaches or car- 
riages by steam.’’ It was this act which to this 
day blocks the use of autocars in England. No one 
was allowed to use a horseless carriage unless it 
was preceded by a man on foot carrying a red flag. 
Any one in a carriage could stop it by merely rais- 
ing his hand, and no greater speed than four miles 
in the country and two in town was permitted. In 
1878 local authorities were given the right to 
levy license fee up to £10, with the result that ‘‘ as 
the law now stands, a person with an autocar 
who desires to go from London to Newcastle must 
take out nine separate licenses, at a cost of £85. He 
must take a week at least over the journey. He 
must procure nine sets of conflicting by-laws, which 
he must be careful to obey, and his groom must 
walk in front of him the whole way with.a red flag. 
Thus perished the nascent industry.” . 

It was hoped that the legislation levied against 
traction engines would not be used against cycles ; 
but ‘‘ in 1881 Sir Thomas Parkyn (who died last year) 
employed Mr. Bateman (a manufacturer of emery 
wheels now living) to construct a steam tricycle. 
Sir Thomas Parkyn was at once prosecuted ; al- 
though his machine emitted no steam and made so 
little noise that the policeman who gave evidence 
respecting it was doubtful how it was driven, the 
magistrate had no option but to enforce the law, 
and the sentence was ratified by the High Court of 
Justice.”’ 

ADVANTAGES OF THE AUTOCAR. 


Mr. Chaplin’s bill which is now before the House 
of Commons repeals most of this legislation, and if 
it is passed will render it possible for Englishmen 
to avail themselves of the motors which at present 
are being used far and wide on the Continent and 
have been introduced in the United States. It is not 
difficult to understand why the horseless carriage 
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beats its competitor out of the field. The reviewer 
says : 

“‘Tt may be estimated that the price of a good en- 
gine carriage will be about the same as that ofa 
corresponding carriage, horse and harness. And it 
is probable that the repairs, painting and lubrica- 
tion of the engine will nearly correspond with the 
repairs and minor expenses attendant upon a car- 
riage and horse. The stabling will be less, but the 
driver will probably be paid about the same wages 
as a coachman. There remains, then, only the 
comparison of the provender and litter of a horse 
with the consumption of oil of the car. <A horse’s 
provender will cost about £1 a week. Suppose we 
estimate the average day’s work of a horse at twenty 
miles, then the week’s work of six days would be 
one hundred and twenty miles, which would work 
out at twopence a mile. The corresponding cost of a 
petroleum motor of two and a half horse-power 
would however, be only one-half penny a mile—that 
is to say, one-fourth of the cost of the horse.’’ 

This economy is not the only advantage on the 
side of the autocar : 

‘* As the length of an engine carriage will be 
about half that of a horse and carriage, its powers 
of turning will be much greater. It will not kick 
nor run away ; it can be left to mind itself in the 
road ; and if it breaks a part a new one can be im- 
mediately procured to replace it. Besides, an en- 
gine carriage will easily run a hundred miles in 
seven or eight hours, which no horse could accom- 
plish. Hence we may anticipate that within a 
measurable interval of time engine carts will re 
place the huge vans which are now seen every- 
where in London, and that our hackney cabs will 
be replaced by engine cabs. This will probably 
bring about six penny fares.”’ 


THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MOTORS. 


The writer then enters into a lucid discussion of 
the merits of the various motors. The most suc- 
cessful horseless carriages at present are operated by 
petroleum spirits used in an engine closely corre- 
sponding to the familiar gas engine. But these pe- 
troleum motors have their disadvantages : 

‘*The cylinders by virtue of these explosions 
become heated and require jackets of water to cool 
them. -This is a great disadvantage, because a 
heavy tank of water, containing about ten gallons, 
must be carried in the carriage, and must be re- 
plenished with cold water from time to time upon 
the road. The fuel used is either what is known 
as petroleum spirit—that is to say, light petroleum, 
or ‘ benzoline ’—or else the heavy oil which is burnt 
in ordinary paraffine lamps, called petroleum oil. 
The advantage of the former is that it is clean, it 
does not clog the engine with soot, it contains great 
working power in a small bulk, and, being volatile, 
the smell of it soon passes off. Any one who has 
used a carriage or launch driven by petroleum 
spirit, and also one driven by heavy oil, will easily 


recognize these advantages. Again, the high speed 
of the motors, say from 200 to 400 revolutions per 
minute, causes great vibration, and in all the 
carriages of this type hitherto made the whole 
frame trembles, and when they are standing still, 
the wheels being disengaged from the engines, the 
vibration is most unpleasant.”’ 

The steam carriages have also their disadvan- 
tages : 

‘*The inventor of a good condenser of small size 
and little weight is wanted before steam autocars 
can be made completely successful. In order to 
reduce the size of the condenser, and at the same 
time to cause less loss of heat, petroleum spirit has 
been successfully employed in the boilers, so that 
the vapor of benzine replaces steam. The furnace 
may be fed with petroleum oil, and thus be less 
dangerous. It has also been proposed to drive car- 
riages with a carbonic acid gas engine, in which 
carbonic acid is used instead of steam.”’ 

Some have looked to electricity; but the great 
weight of the storage batteries renders the use of 
electricity practically impossible. In order to hold 
sufficient force to drive a carriage for eight hours 
it is necessary to carry half a ton of lead : 

“In practice a four-wheeled carriage ought not to 
have less than about a ton of accumulators in addi- 
tion to the dynamo. This is aconsiderable weight ; 
and if 600 pounds is put down for the carriage, 600 
pounds for the dynamo, and 800 pounds for four 
passengers and their luggage, we should have a 
total weight of two tons.”’’ 

The writer’s net conclusion after a survey of the 
whole subject is: ‘‘So far as a forecast can be 
made, it seems probable that some form of petro- 
leum engine will eventually be the most success- 


ful.”’ 
Estimate of Cost. 


Cassier’s for April contains an instructive sketch 
by Mr. B. F. Spaiding of the evolution of the horse- 
less carriage. He starts with its originator Cugnot, 
a Frenchman, born 1729; died 1804, whose steam 
carriage was condemned for whirling through the 
streets at the dangerous rate of three miles an hour, 
and he brings the story up to date. 

‘** Tests of an electric carriage built in Chicago in 
1894, by G. K. Cummings, showed that over a level 
road, at a normal speed of from ten to twelve miles 
an hour, the power consumed was from 11Z to 2 
horse-power, and it was estimated that the cost of 
board for one horse would be greater than the cost 
of electricity, the carriage to run fifty miles a day. 
At the published rates, the expense for power would 
be $10 a mouth. Mr. Salom estimates that in Phila- 
delphia, with a population of 1,000,000, the cost of 
the work done by horses costs not less than $30,000, - 
000 a year, and that the same work could be per- 
formed by the use of electricity at one-half of this 
expense. He believes that ordinary delivery wagons 
can be constructed in America for from $600 to $800, 
and other vehicles in proportion, the prices varying 
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as in ordinary carriage building, pleasure carriages 
costing from $1,200 to $1,500, and special designs a 
larger sum. A visitor to Paris this summer will 
probably have an opportunity to engage the horse- 
less vehicle by the hour or trip, for a company has 
been formed for the purpose of putting five hun- 
dred out at once. Many of the French manufac- 
turers now show a line of delivery wagons, and in 
Paris several of the great stores are contemplating 
their adoption.”’ 

The beneficial effect of the moto-cycle on the 
roads is also referred to : 

‘*General Morin, of France, is authority for the 
statement that the deterioration of common roads, 
except that which is caused by the weather, is two- 
thirds due to the wear of horses’ feet and one-third 
<dlue to the wheels of vehicles This being the case, 
if the same amount as usual continues to be laid 
out upon the roads and the continual damage de- 
crease two-thirds, then the amount spent will go to 
increased and permanent improvement, and the 
roads will be ‘as smooth as a barn floor.’ ”’ 


THE CAPITALIST AND THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE. 


R. CLEVELAND MOFFETT contributes 
to the July McClure’s an ‘ Edge of the 
Future ’’ article in which he tells of the sudden 
rise of the horseless carriage, and especially of the 
interest taken in it by capitalists and practical peo- 
ple. He reports a New York expert as saying that 
he had a list of between five and six hundred horse- 
less carriage devices of American invention alone. 
A newspaper, The Horseless Age, is now in existence, 
and its editors say that Wall street capital is going 
into lines of motor stages to be run in Cleveland 
and in various parts of the South, notably in South 
Carolina. ‘‘ In several American cities I know that 
street railway companies are actively preparing to 
use motor stages in connecting trolley lines whose 
terminals are a mile or so apart ; this is being donein 
Boston by the Commonwealth Avenue Railway 
Company. Another case is in Sulphur Springs 
Colorado, where a line of horseless stages is in suc- 
cessful operation through the Rockies. And at Port- 
land, Maine, an enterprising Yankee has provided a 
number of motor buckboards for the service and 
pleasure of summer excursionists.’”” The govern- 
ment has decided to introduce motor mail wagons 
as soon as the best model is decided upon, the offi- 
cials having become convinced that such wagons 
will show a gain in economy. 


THE HORSELESS CARRIAGE AS A WAR MACHINE. 


Mr. Moffett says : 
‘* The motor vehicle seems not unlikely to play an 
important part some day as one of the appliances of 
war. General Miles has recommended that twelve 
companies of the army, a force equal to one full regi- 
ment, be equipped with bicycles and motor wagons. 
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Even in our small army of twenty-five thousand 
men, nearly ten thousand horses and mules are 
now required for cavalry, artillery and general 
draught purposes. There is little doubt that the 
work required of these animals could be done bet- 
ter and more cheaply, at least in a large number of 
cases, by specially devised motor vehicles. Pro- 
vision trains and cannon could be drawn by motors. 
and they would be of especial utility in the ambu 
lance service. 

** Already built, in the Daimler Motor Works. at 
Steinway, Long Island, is a heavy wagon, similar 
to a circus wagon, equipped with a gasoline motor 
of sufficient power to drive an electric generator 
that has been repeatedly used to furnish the illu- 
mination for the whole factory. Imagine such a 
wagon perfected so as to become a veritable electric 
power house on wheels, with energy enough to 
drive its own propelling motor and the motors for 
lighting as well. Its outer surfaces might be 
sheathed with steel, so as to protect it from rifle 
shots ; and it might even be equipped with a Gat- 
ling gun or two, so that it could in case of need re- 
turn a hostile fire. When night came on, and the 
battle ceased, such a wagon might roll forward 
upon the battle field, followed by a train of motor 
driven ambulances, with surgeons and nurses on 
board, bringing succor to the wounded. The wagon 
stops ; wires are reeled out quickly by its corps of 
men, and arc lamps suspended at various points ; 
and in a few minutes, for a hundred yards around, 
the battle field becomes as light as day. Mean- 
while the ambulances have come up and ranged 
themselves about in a circle, within which deft 
fingered men and women are speedily at work with 
flasks and bandages.”’ 


THE CONQUERING “ CYCLE.” 


ARAH A. TOOLEY gives in the Woman at 
Home a pleasing sketch of Princess Maud of 
Wales, and does justice to the royal maiden’s inde- 
pendence of character and love of fun. Incidental 
evidence is borne to the way in which the cycle is 
ousting the horse in the circles which have most in- 
fluence on fashion : 

‘Knowing how devoted Princess Maud is to 
animals, and that she has always been the best 
equestrienne in the family, her friends have felt 
some surprise at the enthusiasm with which she 
has taken to the bicycle. At one time she rode her 
saddle horse daily, but now that beautiful creature 
sighs in vain for his fair and fearless rider, for the 
horse of wheels has quite superseded him in her 
favor. A characteristic reason was given for this 
change by a man on the estate. ‘ Yes,’ he said to 
me, ‘the Princesses don’t often come out on horse- 
back now—you see they finds the bicycles so much 
handier.’ 

‘**It would be impossible to find a more graceful 
and expert rider of the bicycle than Princess Maud. 
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She sits perfectly upright, without the slightest ap- 
proach to the stoop which so many cyclists seem 
unable to avoid, and her feet work the pedals with- 
out any apparent effort. Her cycling dress is of 
black or navy blue, and consists of a short, narrow, 
serge skirt, tight fitting jacket and vest, and a small 
hat turned up at the sides, or a toque to match her 
dress. She appears to find this costume easy and 
comfortable and has never adopted any approach 
to the rational dress. Mud has no terrors for her, 
for I have had the pleasure of seeing her spinning 
along the Sandringham roads just after a thaw, 
when one hardly knew where to walk to avoid the 
slush. She is a very rapid rider, and is generally 
seen well in advance of her sister, the Princess Vic- 
toria, who, though an equally graceful rider, is less 
adventurous. When the Princesses are out cycling 
it will generally be found that their mother’s pony 
carriage is not far away.”’ 

At Mentmore, too, where one might have thought 
the cult of St. Ladas would cast out any foreign 
god, we learn from Fred. Dolman’s paper in Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine, the bicycle has taken the 
place of the pony in the affections of Lord Rose- 
bery’s two sons. 


A FLYING MACHINE STOCK COMPANY. 
the July Cosmopolitan Mr. John Brisben 


N 
I Walker, the editor of the magazine, writes on a 
favorite subject, the flying machine and its imme- 


diate possibilities. He tells how Otto Lilienthal 
received his ideas of a practical flying machine by 
watching a vulture balance himself in the air, and 
how this persistent inventor experimented with 
silken wings stretched on bamboo frames until 
he was able to soar through the air from an altitudi- 
nous starting point for one, two or three hundred 
feet. One of the Lilienthal machines has been 
brought to New ‘York by an enterprising news- 
paper, and some promising experiments have been 
made. Mr. Walker thinks that in view of the revo- 
lutionary importance of such experiments to the 
‘“‘Coming Race,”’ there should be a thousand of 
Lilienthal’s apparatus scattered through our schools 
and colleges. ‘‘ Every campus might have its two- 
hundred foot tower, with platforms at thirty, fifty, 
eighty, one hundred, one hundred and fifty and two 
bundred feet, from the lowest of which the aérial 
athlete would begin to soar, and with acquired 
skill and confidence advance successively to the 
higher vantage places.*’ Mr. Walker offers to sub- 
scribe the sum of $5,000 to a stock company on con- 
dition that others shall raise the remainder of $100,- 
000, the capital that is obtained to be used in the 
general furtherance of experiments in flying. ‘‘ Each 
subscriber shall contribute his subscription without 
expectation of profit or return of any kind, but 
simply with a view to furthering the solution of 
the problem of aérial navigation.”’ 


CYCLING FOR WOMEN. 


HERE is an article in the Nineteenth Century, 

by Dr. W. H. Fenton, entitled ‘‘ A Medical 

View of Cycling for Ladies.’’ Dr. Fenton—sensible 

man that he is—recognizes that, far from being 

dangerous to health, cycling has done more to im- 

prove the health of women than almost anything 
that has ever been invented: 

“Let it at once be said, an organically sound 
woman can cycle with as much impunity as a man. 
Thank heaven, we know now that this is not one 
more of the sexual problems of the day. Sex has 
nothing to do with it, beyond the adaptation of 
machine to dress and dress to machine. Women 
are capable of great physical improvement where 
the opportunity exists. Dress even now heavily 
handicaps them. How fatiguing and dangerous 
were heavy petticoats and flowing skirts in cycling 
even a few years ago, the plucky pioneers alone can 
tell us. 

_ DRESS WARMLY. 


‘*TInappropriate dress has a certain number of 
chills to account for. When fair practice has been 
made, and the ‘ hot stage,’ so to speak, is over, the 
feet, ankles, neck and arms get very cold when 
working up against wind. Gaiters or spats, high 
collars, close-fitting sleeves meet this difficulty. Sum- 
mer or winter it is far safer to wear warm absorbent 
underclothing and avoid cotton. 

‘* The diseases of women take a front place in our 
social life; but if looked into, 90 per cent. of them 
are functional ailments, begotten of ennui and lack 
of opportunity of some means of working off their 
superfluous, muscular, nervous, and organic energy. 
The effect of cycling, within the physical capac- 
ity of a woman, acts like a charm for gout, rheu- 
matism and indigestion. Sleeplessness, so-called 
‘nerves,’ and ali those petty miseries for which the 
‘liver’ is so often made the scapegoat, disappear in 
the most extraordinary way with the fresh air in- 
haled, and with the tissue destruction and recon- 
struction effected by exercise and exhilaration. 


A FOE TO INVALIDISM. 


‘* The large abdominal muscles do little in riding 
down hill or on level ground; but in hill-climbing 
great strain is thrown upon them. There are many 
reasons why women should not overtax this group. 
Already thousands of women, qualifying for general 
invalidism, have been rescued by cycling. Women 
are very subject to varicose veins in the legs. 
Cycling often rids them of this trouble. A girl who 
has to stand for hours and hours serving behind a 
counter gets relief untold from an evening spin on 
her ‘ bike.’ Her circulation has been improved, and 
the aches and pains which would have shortly made 
an old woman of her have gone, and a sense of ex- 
hilaration and relief has taken their place.”’ 











THE 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


T HE July Atlantic opens with four articles of a more 

serious and ambitious nature than are usually 
found inits pages. Mr, E. L. Godkin is the author of the 
first, a review of Mr. Lecky’s ‘‘ Democracy and Liberty.” 
Mr. Godkin expresses the opinion that democracy in 
America, like democracy and monarchy elsewhere, is fol- 
lowing the course of other political societies. It is suffer- 
ing from unforeseen evils, as well as enjoying unforeseen 
blessings. It will probably be worse before it is better. 

Professor John Fisk follows with a paper entitled “ A 
Century’s Progress in Science,’’ which, together with 
Ex-Minister E. J. Phelps’ article on ‘ Arbitration and Our 
Relations with England,” we notice at greater length 
among ‘‘ Leading Articles.”’ 

Under his title, ‘‘ The United States and the Anglo- 
Saxon of the Future,’’ Mr. George Burton Adams con- 
siders the theoretical possibility of unification of the 
English-speaking peoples in a state twice the size of the 
Roman Empire, and examines into the respective claims 
of the United States and of England to the leadership in 
such an Anglo-Saxon union. He decides in favor of the 
United States, but notes several obstacles, of which the 
most important are, first, the fact that England would 
not be willing to join any union of which the United 
States was the recognized center, and secondly, the 
prevalent feeling concerning the traditional policy of the 
United States against entangling alliances. 

There are some exceedingly candid ‘ Confessions of 
Public School Teachers,’’ drawn forth by invitation of 
the editor of the Atlantic, which are surprising in the 
evidence they give of the extent the local politicians in 
many parts of the country keep their hold on the appoint- 
ments of teachers, and no less in the matter of fact way 
in which these teachers write about the influence of 
the publishers of text books in the selection and reten- 
tion of school officers. 


THE CENTURY. 


“THE July Century contains a third paper by Mr. 

if James Bryce on South Africa, some quotatjons 
from which will be found among the ‘“‘ Leading Articles.”’ 

Not long ago there were some exceedingly picturesque 
accounts in the magazines and papers of Marshal Ney’s 
reputed escape to America, and of his schoolmaster ex- 
perience in North Carolina. Indeed, a volume was pub- 
lished to prove that he was not shot in 1815, but that he 
had recently died inthe South. George C. Genet contrib- 
utes to the Century an article, ‘‘A Family Record of 
Ney’s Execution,’ written by Madame Campan, which 
shows the absurdity of this theory. In this last record 
a circumstantial account is given of the execution of 
Marshal Ney, and no doubt all suspicions of his subse- 
quent escape will be set at rest. 

‘“‘It is impossible that, as is asserted in the book re- 
ferred to, Ney should have consented to the subterfuge 
of being shot at by muskets charged with powder alone, 
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and after falling and pretending to be dead, should have 
suffered himself to be carried into exile in a strange 
land. At the battle of Waterloo Ney vainly sought death 
wherever the battle was fiercest. With an army of sixty 
thousand men still left, he capitulated under the walls 
of Paris, upon condition of general amnesty of offenses 
both civil and military. These terms were basely vio- 
lated, and to satisfy the clamor of the returned aristocrats 
of the old régime, Ney was excuted. Wellington could 
have prevented this crime after the condemnation by 
the chambers of peers, but did not, for reasons best 
known to himself. Ney was offered an opportunity to 
escape, but refused. He asked the soldiers to fire at his 
heart, and they did. 

“‘ Moreover, at the time when it is claimed that Ney 
was concealing himself in North Carolina, Joseph Bona- 
parte was living at Bordentown, and his house and his 
fortune would have been at Ney’s disposal. Moreover, 
after the fall of the Bourbons there would have-been no 
reason why Ney should not have returned to France. In 
1832 Eugéne Ney, his third son, visited the United 
States, and went to the house of his kinsman Genet, 
who resided on the Hudson, near Albany, but never heard 
of this alleged Duke of Elchingen. It is useless to follow 
these absurdities further. Ney is buried in Pére la 
Chaise at Paris, with two of his sons and his brother-in- 
law Gamot. A plain slab marks the place. On the spot 
where he was excuted stands a monument erected by 
the French government.”’ 

Mr. Marion Crawford, who is certainly the right man 
to describe St. Peter’s, gives us a history of the found- 
ing of that magnificent Roman edifice and a peep at the 
tombs of famous popes in the historic basilica. He 
says : 

“Tt needs fifty thousand persons to make a crowd in 
St. Peter’s. It is believed that at least that number have 
been present in the church several times within modern 
memory ; but it is thought that the building would hold 
eighty thousand—as many as could be seated on the 
tiers in the Colosseum. Such a concourse was there at 
the opening of the Gicumenical Council in December, 
1869, and at the two jubilees celebrated by Leo XIII ; 
and on all three occasions there was plenty of room in 
the aisles, besides the broad spaces which were required 
for the functions themselves.” 

Frank W. Stokes has a pleasant article, finely illus- 


trated, which he calls ‘‘ An Arctic Studio,’’ which gives: 


an artist’s view of the icebound spot in which he set up 
his easel. We quote his graphic description of Arctic 
night : 

‘« Karly one morning, after vainly endeavoring to sleep, 
I went outside. The stars were shining in a sky of dark, 
rich purple lightening to a yellowish tone on the north- 
ern horizon ; the vast desert was a great mass of delicate 
lilac and green, and the igloo a brighter note of the same 
color. The dogs, curled up in balls and almost covered 
by the snow, were so many black spots. The wind blew 
shrill and chill, and the snow streamed and eddied in 
long veils over the lonely desert. The tents flapped like 
great birds alighting, and the wind-gage kept up a mo- 
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notonous tap-tap-tap. The utter loneliness and desolation 
of the scene were so penetrating that I was glad to creep 
over the recumbent forms of my companions into the 
shelter of the sleeping-bag, where I shivered and dozed 
until the bright sun called us again to life and action.” 


HARPER'S. 


dent Charles F. Thwing’s article on ‘‘ Ohio.” 

In the “‘ Editor’s Study,’’ Mr. Charles Dudley Warner 
makes some admiring remarks on the arbitration confer- 
ence held in Washington in April last, based on its very 
representative composition and its practical aims. 

“On the roll, and taking active part in the proceed- 
ings, were statesmen, diplomatists, eminent judges, 
lawyers of distinction, presidents and professors of col- 
leges and universities, clergymen of great influence and 
national reputation, men of affairs and business who con- 
trol large industrial operations. Hundreds who were 
unable to attend, but who responded by cordial indorge- 
ment of the aims of the conference, are recognized as 
makers and representatives of public sentiment in their 
various localities. The movement had the warm sym- 
pathy of men high in official life, who refrained from 
active participation mainly because they have later on 
the responsibility of action, and it was deemed best that 
the conference should be wholly popuiar in character, 
and not be embarrassed by any political predilections. 
Of all the gatherings in this country for a moral purpose, 
this assembly was less disturbed than any I have seen 
by personal ‘crankiness’ or by eccentricity of speech. 
The business was kept well in hand,.and not allowed to 
run into visionary projects.”’ 

Mr. Warner thinks that the standing committees of 
twenty-five representative men, ready to take action in 
regard to arbitration at any needed time, will do much 
to stimulate and consolidate public opinion. He says: 
“The day is near, in genera] enlightenment, when war 
cannot be made without the consent of the people, and 
they are daily learning how little individually they gain 
by a destructive war, which has to be terminated, after 
all its loss and agony, by concessions and by treaty.’’ 

The Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge writes on ‘‘ English Elec- 
tions,” with a view to showing that the standards and- 
customs of British hustings are about the same, neither 
better nor worse than in America. He introduces many 
incidents of disturbances, of stoning, of hustlings, and 
assaults, from the staid columns of the Times, and makes 
an analysis of English election expenditures. He thinks 
we should draw the moral from them that ‘ we should 
seek by every means in our power to remedy any evils 
in our own system and to guard against all dangers to 
the ballot-box. .But this can best be dene by attending 
to our own affairs, guided by general standards of what 
is wise and right, and not by nervously and weakly 
seeking to imitate other people. There is no perfection 
to be found in English election methods. They have 
their problems as we have ours. We can manage our 
own troubles best in our own way, and despite the out- 
cries of the Anglo-Americans in some of our larger cities 
it may be safely said that English election methods are 
very much like those of English-speaking people else- 
where, and that human nature is not materially differ- 
ent in England from that in ths United States, so far as 
election contests are concerned.” 


\ NJ E have quoted in another department from Presi- 
Vv 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


N a department of the July Cosmopolitan, ‘‘ The 
Progress of Science,’? Professor C. A. Young tells 
of the expeditions which are going from this country to 
observe the total eclipse of the sun on August 9. The 
beginning of the eclipse is visible from northern Nor- 
way and Finland, and in the afternoon the shadow passes. 
over Yezo, the northern island of Japan. The best point 
to view the eclipse will be the least accessible districts. 
of Siberia, but several stations will be occupied by Rus- 
sian astronomers. America is to send two important ex- 
peditions ; one of them consisting of nine persons, under 
the charge of Professor Todd, of Amherst College, sailed 
from San Francisco in April, in the yacht Coronet, be- 
longing to Mr. A. C. James, who, with his wife, accom- 
panies the party. 

‘They carry with them an elaborate and extensive ap- 
paratus, photographic, spectroscopic, and polariscopic, 
to which Harvard College Observatory and Yale College 
have also contributed. This was brought around the 
Horn last winter upon the yacht, and the plan is to oc- 
cupy two, and perhaps three, stations upon the island 
with the help of such assistants as they will probably be 
able to find at hand. 

‘¢ Another party of five goes from the Lick Observatory 
under the direction of Professor Schaeberle, who was so: 
successful in his photographs of the Chilian eclipse of 
1893. He takes as his principal instrument a six-inch 
photographic lens of forty feet focal length, made by 
Brashear expressly for the occasion, and expects with 
this to make large-scale negatives some eighteen inches 
in diameter. Mr. Burckhalter, on the other hand, is to 
make pictures of about half that size with a four-inch 
lens of twenty feet focus, using a special arrangement 
of his own invention by means of which he hopes so to: 
control the exposure as.to obtain a satisfactory represen- 
tation of the brightest portion of the lower corona and 
of its fainter outer regions on the same negative —a thing 
never hitherto accomplished.” 

It is worthy of note that both of these elaborate expe- 
ditions are provided for by private munificence. 

Dr. Robert W. Siizfeldt, a noted taxidermist and nat- 
uralist, describes the modern methods used in “ The 
Preservation of Wild Animals,’’ and the wonderful re- 
sources of the taxidermist’s art. The advance in taxi- 
dermy has been very rapid indeed in the last twelve 
years, and the work of a quarter of a century ago would 
now be looked on as mere butchery. In arranging groups. 
such as are seen at the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington, the most devoted study is given to. 
mounting the creatures in attitudes of great ease and 
natural grace. *‘ Aeries of eagles and hawks are first 
photographed in situ, then the owners are captured and 
killed, the young or eggs taken, and, finally, the whole 
affair removed in detail to the hall of the museum where 
it is to be exhibited, and by the aid of the photograph 
reconstructed there again in the most natural manner 
possible.’’ Even in the facial expression of a large ani- 
mal the artistic taxidermist carefully concerns himself. 
The unskilled workman may give, for instance, the face 
of a tiger a jovial expression, or a melancholy cast, while 
the artist is careful to leave the beast with exactly the 
savage aspect of defiance which it bears in life. Dr. 
Shufeldt thinks there is great need at Washington of a 
Government Museum devoted to zoology, and equipped 
with every needful appliance known to modern science, 
with a full corps of zoologists and artisans to assist. 
them. All the characteristic flora and fauna of various. 
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parts of the country could be preserved and arranged in 
the most instructive manner possible. It is of course an 
added argument for such an institution that the ex- 
tinction of many important species of animals and of 
trees, too, is going forward so rapidly. 

We have mentioned among the ‘“ Leading Articles of 
the Month” Mr. John Brisben Walker's essay on ‘‘ The 
Coming Race.”’ 


SCRIBNER’S. 


N the July Scribner’s Mr. J. Carter Beard teJls about 
I ‘‘ A New Art,” by which he means the art of taxi- 
dermy, the subject which Dr. Shufeldt also writes about 
in the Cosmopolitan. Mr. Beard, as an artist who has 
made his specialty the delineation of animals, can look 
at it from two points of view. He says: ‘‘The taxider- 
mist, unlike the sculptor or painter, can claim no allow- 
ance on account of the necessary limitations of his means 
of expression, or the material with which he works ; 
explicit statement rather than suggestion, reconstruc- 
tion and not idealization, is the aim and purpose of his 
work, and in its perfection it cannot stop short in any- 
thing but actual life and motion, of an absolute counter- 
feit of nature. There can be no impressionism in taxi- 
dermy. The mechanical difficulties in the way of such 
perfection are, I am assured, very great. The sculptor 
has but to give his plastic wax or clay the slightest 
touch, it yields and retains the impress of contact, but 
the fresh pelt, pulled, hammered, and molded into shape 
by main force, shrinks in drying, and shrinking bridges 
over depressions and distorts delicate and careful model- 
ling, especially about the mouth, eyes, and ears. No 
rapid or easy method has been invented to overcome this 
difficulty, and the taxidermist who produces the first 
specimen involving the subtile and perfect representa- 
tion of external anatomy of a subject can scarcely expect 
to receive an adequate remuneration for his labor.” 

Sir Martin Conway has a paper entitled *‘ A Thousand 
Miles Through the Alps,” illustrated with some fine pic- 
tures of mountain climbing scenes. He bewails the loss of 
mystery which the Alps have suffered—none but climb- 
ers know how completely. ‘‘ Every mountain and 
point of view of even third rate importance has been as- 
cended, most by many routes. Almost every gap between 
two peaks has been traversed asa pass. The publications 
of some dozen mountaineering societies have recorded 
these countless expeditions in rows of volumes of appal- 
ling length. 

“Of late years vigorous attempts have been made to 
co-ordinate this mass of material in the form of Climb- 
ers’ Guides, dealing with particular districts, wherein 
every peak and pass is dealt with in strict geographical 
succession and every different route and a!l the varia- 
tions of each route are set forth, with references to the 
volumes in which they have been described at length by 
their discoverers. Nearly half the Alps has been treated 
in this manner, but the work has taken ten years, and of 
course the whole requires periodical revision.” 

The writer in ‘‘ The Point of View ”’ contrasts primary 
education in America with its analogy in England, to the 
disadvantage of our reputation for educational thorough- 
ness. 

‘One cannot have had any experience of the instruction 
of European boys and girls without being conscious of 
the radical contrast between the spirit of the elementary 
school-room abroad and in this country. There is among 
the little people abroad a peculiar sort of application of 
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which among American children you will find not the 
smallest trace. It is not a question of industry. The 
juvenile American is as willing to learn and as quick 
about it as any other. It isa matter of mental attitude. 
The school-room where European children acquire the 
rudiments of education is, in some unanalyzable way, a 
quieter, remoter spot; one more shut off from the dis- 
tractions that come from without ; and, notably, more 
serious. Learning may look to the youthful minds within 
those walls to be a dull thing, but it is certain, without 
their being aware of it, to seem a dignified thing. And 
the routine has a repose that gradually acts upon the 
juvenile scholar until it shapes him to this-application— 
to a mood of patient attentiveness and a sort of ruminat- 
ing receptivity, that, so far as ultimate fruitfulness is 
concerned, may, in every instance, be safely preferred 
to all the precocious personal ‘ brightness’ and ‘ alert- 
ness’ in the world. The European methods of primary 
instruction, in short, proceed on the idea that children 
are young plants that develop by passive absorption, in 
the right conditions of growth, as a peach ripens against 
a southern wall.” 


‘ 





McCLURE’S. 


E have quoted among the ‘‘ Leading Articles of 

the Month” from E. K. Robinson’s paper on 

“ Kipling in India,’”’ and Cleveland Moffett’s on horseless 
carriages, appearing in the July McClure's. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps-Ward comes this month, 
in the course of her biography, to Longfellow, Whittier 
and Holmes, who make an excepticnally interesting 
chapter. She says of Whittier that notwithstanding his 
shy and retiring disposition, which *‘made a new in- 
terior an insurmountable trouble to him,” he was full of 
frolic, in his gentle way. ‘‘ No one of the world’s people 
ever had a keener sense of humor. From every inter- 
view with him one carried away a good story, or a sense 
of having had a good time: he never darkened the day 
or shadowed the heart.”” Mrs. Ward tells how when she 
was in a box at the theatre with Longfellow she saw the 
tears falling from the poet’s face in the sad passages of 
“Hazel Kirke.’’ ‘“‘ He made no effort to conceal or to 
check them; indeed, I think he was unconscious of 
them. He noticed none of us ; but gave his heart up to 
the human passion of the little play, with a simplicity 
and genuineness touching to see.”’ 

In a chapter of the series on “‘ A Century of Painting,”’ 
Mr. Will H. Low says of Adolph Menzel : ‘‘ Identified as 
he is with Germany, a Teuton of the Teutons, he sures 
with Meissonier the right of being considered one 01 ¢::: 
two great little masters of the century.” Mr. Low~ - 
gards as the keynote to Menzel’s work the illustre ins 
to the life of Frederick the Great which first made him 
known. 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

HE July New England Magazine begins with an ac- 
count by William I. Cole of the pleasant institu- 

tion of ‘‘ Country Week.’’ This custom of arranging a 
week or so in the country for the poor children of the 
city originated in the early seventies in Copenhagen, 
and when an account was copied intoan American news- 
paper, it came to the eye of the Rev. W. H. Gannett, of 
Boston. With the aid of his sister, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, this gentleman sent circulars to a number of 
country ministers asking for the names and addresses of 
people willing to take charge for a week or fortnight, as 
guests or as boarders at the nominal cost of hospitality, 
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one or two children, whose vacation otherwise would be 
the door steps of alleys or straying about the streets. 
The result was the names of fifty families from twelve 
towns, and in the very first summer of Mr. Gannett’s ex- 
periment one hundred and sixty childern, from six or 
eight to twelve or fourteen years of age had an average 
of ten days of country life and air. Mr. Cole publishes 
a table snowing the growth of this fine charity since it 
came into the nands of the Young Men’s Christian Union. 
Now a paid secretary and two paid assistants are en- 
gaged in carrying out the arrangements. From 837 chil- 
dren sent on vaGavions in 1877, at an expense of $3,000, 
the work has grown to such dimensions that in 1895, 
2,527 children and 255 a@ults were given a frolic in the 
country, at an expense of $12,712.29, the stay averaging 
twelve days. Of these no less than 356 were invited by 
hospitable farmers, the rest being boarded at the cost of 
entertainment. This successtul work gives an impulse 
tomany other vacation societies. But yet, Mr. Cole states, 
large numbers of the city poor are unreached by any of 
the various agencies. His account or the naive joys and 
healthful gains of the youngsters in the vountry ought 
to stimulate a still further extension of tuis excellent 
charity. 

There is a good sketch by James L. Hughes of Henry 
Barnard, ‘‘ The Nestor of American Educacion,” illus- 
trated with portraits of this fine old gentleman and phil- 
anthropist. Dr. Barnard is now a patriarch of eighty- 
five, but still he rises at five o’clock in the morning aud 
does his writing and reading chiefly before breakfast. 
His garden is his special pride and its condition fully 
justifies his pride in it. One of his educational maxims is 
‘“‘ Every teacher should be a gardener,” and he has lived 
up to his principles. 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


HE North American Review for June is a number 
of great timeliness and importance. We have 
selected for more complete review in our “ Leading 
Articles of the Month”’ Dr. Otto Arendt’s discussion of 
the Outlook of Silver and Dr. Joseph H. Senner’s article 
on Immigration from Italy. The number opens with an 
article by Mr. Andrew Carnegie entitled ‘‘ The Ship of 
State Adrift,’’ quotations from which are also to be 
tound among our ‘ Leading Articles,’’ in which Mr. Car- 
negie sums up what he considers to be the political 
causes of our recent American industrial depression. 


POWER OF THE ‘A, P, A.”’ 

Mr. W. J. H. Traynor, who is president of the Amer- 
ican Protective Association, writes upon the “ Policy 
and Power of the A. P. A.”” Mr. Traynor says that the 
A. P. A. has a membership of nearly 2,500,000 persons, 
who influence at least 4,000,000 votes. He makes it ap- 
parent that he believes the political tactics of the order 
should be negative rather than aggressive. He does not 
consider it so much the business of the A. P. A. to set up 
candidates of its own as to bring its power to bear for 
the defeat of candidates who are repugnant to its prin- 
ciples. 

HOMICIDES IN AMERICA. ; 

Judge Parker, of the United States District Court for 
the Western Arkansas district, writes upon the increase 
of homicides in America, and gives the following start- 
ling statistics : 

‘““When we go to facts, we find that during the last 
six years there have been 43,902 homicides in the United 
States, an average of 7,317 per year. In the same time 
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there have been 723 legal executions and 1,118 lynchings. 
These startling figures show that crime is rapidly in- 
creasing instead of diminishing. In the last year 10,500 
persons were killed, or at the rate of 875 per month, 
whereas in 1890 there were only 4,290, or less than half 
as many as in 1895.”’ 

Judge Parker considers the Appellate Court system 
the most fruitful cause of the increase of crime. 'The 
jury system does not seem to him to need remodeling, 
but the delays and reversals incident to the system of 
appeals are, in Judge Parker’s opinion, most baneful in 
their influence. 

The Hon. Hannis Taylor, our minister to Spain, writes 
of England’s colonial empire. The article is merely a 
summary of easily accessible information, for the pur- 
pose of showing how elastic and adaptable the English 
administrative system is, and how various are the gov- 
ernmental methods employed in different English col- 
onies. 

HOUSING IN ANCIENT CITIES. 

Under the very misleading title of ‘‘ The Sky Scrapers 
of Rome,” Signor Lanciani contributes an article on the 
housing arrangements of Rome in the time of the em- 
perors. 

At the time of its greatest development the city num- 
bered 1,790 palaces and 46,602 lodging houses, the popu- 
lation being about 1,000,000 souls. These statistics refer 
to the city limits only, marked approximately by tke 
walls of Aurelian ; but the habitations extended beyond 
the walls for a radius of three miles at least. This sub- 
urban belt of houses and lodgings, with gardens and 
orchards between them, was called the belt of expatian- 
tia tecta. 

This well-known archaologist seems to have desired to 
prove that the very tall, densely-populated tenement 
house was the prevailing type in old Rome ; but at best 
he does not succeed in showing that the average tene- 
ment house contained more than three or four families 
or that the maximum height exceeded from fifteen to 
twenty metres. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Miss Elizabeth Bisland writes discursively rather than 
learnedly about ‘‘ Dreams and Their Mysteries,”’ while 
Professor N. S. Shaler, under the ambitious title ‘‘ En- 
vironment and Man in New England,” gives us many 
pages of notes to elaborate the idea that ‘“‘ between the 
mountains of New Hampshire and the lowlands of south- 
eastern Massachusetts there are as great differences as 
are found in Great Britain in passing from the highlands 
of Scotland to the plains of Norfolk.’’ Mr. Gladstone 
concludes with this sixth installment his discussion of 
“The Future Life and the Condition of Man Therein.” 


THE FORUM. 


HE Forum for June has much sober merit, even if 
it is not so compellingly readable or timely as it 
might be. Elsewhere we quote from ‘‘ Ouida’s ” diatribe 
against royalty, Mr. Smalley’s account of ‘‘ Our Sub- 
Arid Belt,” and Mr. Pratt’s article on ‘ Music.’”? The 
opening article is by Senator Mitchell, who favors the 
election of United States senators by popular vote, and 
recites with convincing effect the facts and arguments 
which have led most thoughtful men to desire this 
change in our political machinery. 
Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, the distinguished Nor- 
wegian writer, contributes the second part of his review 
of modern Norwegian literature, telling us in this install- 














ment about Jonas Lie, Alexander Kjelland, Arne Gar- 
borg, Amalie Skram, Hans Rinck, and Knut Hamsun. 


PROF, SUMNER ON ANNEXATIONS. 


Professor William G. Sumner, of Yale, endeavors to lay 
bare what he entitles ‘* The Fallacy of Territorial Exten- 
sion.’”?’ Mr. Sumner is given to sweeping generalities ; 
but his purposes in this article are specific. He desires, 
for instance, to ave it understood that he thinks it of 
no importance to the United States whether the Alaskan 
boundary dispute is settled one way or the other. The 
implication, however, is that, ifanything, it would be ad- 
vantageous to us to have it settled in Canada’s favor. 
The annexation of Hawaii would seem to Mr. Sumner an 
unfortunate affair, while the acquisition of Cuba would 
“be a great burden and possibly a fatal calamity to us.”’ 
The ideal thing, Professor Sumner thinks, would be for 
England to take Cuba. Mr. Sumner would almost 
rather fight than admit Canada to union with the United 
States ; and he declares that “our territorial extension 
has reached limits which are complete for all purposes 
and leave no necessity for rectification of boundaries. 
Any extension will open questions, not close them. Any 
extension will not make us more secure where we are, 
but will force us to take new measures to secure our 
new acquisitions.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Sumner does not prove these as- 
sertions ; and many persons whose opinion is not less en- 
titled to be heard are asserting just the contrary. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson has had access to 
a photograph of the original manuscript of the first two 
stanzas of Keats’ ‘‘Ode on Melancholy,” and he is in- 
spired to write a pleasant article about it. 


DEMOCRACY’S PROMISE AND FULFILLMENT. 


Professor Frank W. Blackmar, of the University of 
Kansas, writes an article entitled ‘“‘The Promises of 
Democracy : Have They Been Fulfilled?’’ Professor 
Blackmar looks back to inquire what the leaders in the 
movement for popular government a hundred years ago 
promised and expected, and attempts to show to what 
extent those expectations have been realized. The arti- 
cle is a discriminating one, and yet far more hopeful and 
optimistic than the conclusions reached by Mr. Lecky in 
his recent work, ‘“‘ Democracy and Liberty,”’ which en- 
ters more elaborately upon the same line of reflection. 
Mr. Blackmar’s article is the more interesting because 
it was evidently written before the appearance of Pro- 
fessor Lecky’s work. Having summed up the pros and 
cons, Professor Blackmar thinks that we have upon the 
whole the best government on the face of the earth, 
that we have a freedom of individual life not approxi- 
mated to in any other nation, and that as regards aver- 
age welfare, industrial and social as well as political, 
our institutions have yielded better advantages to the 
people than any other form of institutions elsewhere has 


ever secured. 
TURKISH MATTERS. 


Miss Mary M. Patrick, president of the American Col- 
lege for Girls at Constantinople, writes concerning the 
education of women in Turkey. Her article is a very 
instructive one. It will surprise many readers to known 
how much the Turkish government is now doing for 
elementary education. The instruction of boys in the 
Turkish schools is very general, and there are now also 
300,000 girls enrolled in the official Turkish schools. 
More than half of these are in some 1,400 separate Mos- 
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lem schools for girls. Of higher schools for Mohamme- 
dan girls, under the auspices of the government, there 
are about forty, with more than 3,000 pupils. 

The Rev. M. M. Mangasarian, of the Chicago Society 
of Ethical Culture, formerly a Presbyterian minister in 
Philadelphia, is an Armenian by birth, and what he has 
to say about the condition of affairs in Armenia is 
naturally worth reading. His article is entitled “‘ Ar- 
menia’s Impending Doom: Our Duty.’ The article is 
eminently discriminating and fair. Mr. Mangasarian 
holds that the Armenians are hopelessly doomed unless 
the English-speaking people hasten to their assistance. 
The writer does not make it clear how he would have 
this country proceed, but his object is to arouse interest 
rather than to prescribe a policy. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell writes a practical and in- 
structive article entitled ‘‘The True Aim of Charity 
Organization Societies,’’ in which she shows that the 
object is not simply to relieve immediate distress, but 
to make workers rather than idlers of the poor and to 
educate them to a higher standard of living if they hap- 
pen to have a low one. 





THE ARENA. 


N our department of ‘Leading Articles * we have 
quoted from Professor Parsons’ series of papers on 
‘““The Telegraph Monopoly.” 

The Rev. Dr. Samuel J. Barrows makes an interesting 
restatement of the arguments of Celsus, ‘‘ the first Pagan 
critic of Christianity,”’ and of Origen’s famous reply. 

“Tf we ask what is still valid in Origen’s.refutation, 
we shall find it not in his allegories, not in his philos- 
ophy, not in his speculations, not in his tedious exegesis. 
but in his claim that the moral fruits of Christianity are 
the best vindication of its place in human history. 'The 
divinity of any religion is best shown in its worth to 
humanity. Not through its metaphysics, but through 
its ethics, has Christianity reached the heart of men.” 


MEXICO’S SILVER MONEY. 


Justice Walter Clark has completed his interesting 
series of articles on Mexico. On the currency of that 
country, Justice Clark comments as follows : 

“We have an object lesson of unmistakable import in 
the fact that in Mexico, where the standard of redemp- 
tion has remained gold and silver, cotton brings sixteen 
to eighteen cents, and wheat and corn $1.25, and fixed 
charges like debts, taxes, and railroad rates have not 
gone up. Gold does not circulate there in the ordinary 
transactions of life, nor does it do sohere. That it is 
the standard of value and not the metal that causes the 
appreciation of our dollar is proven by the fact that our 
silver dollar is worth as much there as our gold dollar.” 


PLATFORM OF BANKER W. P. ST. JOHN. 


Mr. William P. St. John, president of the Mercantile 
Nationa} Bank, of New York City, proposes ‘“‘ A National 
Platform for the American Independents of 1896,’’ the 
chief demands of which are for the re-opening of the 
mints to equally unrestricted coinage of gold and silver 
into the unlimited legal tender money of the nation, for 
a tariff to protect the farmer and planter as well as to 
furnish revenue, and for the application of the principle 
defined as the Initiative and Referendum to all national 
legislation which involves any radical change in public 


policy. 
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THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


E notice elsewhere the articles on South Africa, 
and the Education Bill. 

Mr. Alex Maclure, in a paper on “ America as a 
Power,” argues that as against Great Britain the United 
States have no power, because, first, they have next to 
no fleet, and secondly, because a cessation of their trade 
with Great Britain would spell general ruin. He also 
says : 

“Even making every allowance for the patriotic cohe- 
sion which the call to arms evokes in all ranks of a nation, 
there are grave doubts whether the United States, with 
its immense alien population, has yet reached a degree 
of national solidity sufficiently strong to justify a decla- 
ration, or even a menace, of war at the present time.” 


MR. GLADSTONE ON SHERIDAN, 


Mr. Gladstone contributes a brief paper paying high 
tribute to Sheridan, being impelled thereto chiefly be- 
cause of Sheridan’s hostility to the Union. At the head 
of the small residue who stood to their guns in opposing 
the Act of Union, says Mr. Gladstone, ‘‘ was that 
true, and brave, and also wise politician, whose posi- 
tion on the page of the final historical record we 
are now considering. He resolutely fought the battle 
through, supported by minorities, which were, numeri- 
cally, little better than ridiculous. But the insignificance 
of his resistance as measured by a merely external cri- 
terion is the true measure of its moral grandeur. His 
work would have been an easy one in comparison had he 
been sustained by such volleys of cheering as sounded 
forth from the crowded benches of the ministerial side. 
The truest test of a statesman’s worth is to be sought 
and found in the conduct he pursues under the pressure 
of adversity, and no statesman can better stand the ap- 
plication of that test than Sheridan on the occasion of 
the Irish Union.” 

He also calls attention to the fact that in the political 
partnership between Fox, Burke and Grey, Sheridan was 
not only the working horse of the team, but the man 
employed to conduct the most delicate operations. 

MR. F. HARRISON ON J. A. SYMONDS. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison contributes a critical essay upon 
the late J. A. Symonds. He says: 

“There are not wanting signs that the reputation of 
J. Addington Symonds had been growing apace in his 
latest years; it has been growing since his too early 
death, and I venture a confident belief that it is yet des- 
tined to grow. His later work is tomy mind far stronger, 
richer, and more permanent than his earlier work—ex- 
cellent as is almost all his prose. For grasp of thought, 
directness, sureness of judgment, the ‘Essays’ of 1890 
seem to me the most solid things that Symonds has left. 
He grew immensely after middle age in force, simplicity, 
depth of interest and of, insight. He pruned his early 
exuberance ; he boldly grasped the great problems of 
life and thought ; he spoke forth his mind with a noble 
courage and signal frankness. He was lost to us too 
early; he died at fifty-two, after a life of incessant suf- 
fering.”’ 

A PLEA FOR HERALDRY. 

Everard Green, who rejoices in the designation of 
“Rouge Dragon,” pleads for the resurrection of Her- 
aldry : 

“Tf the lamp of heraldic art and lore burns low at this 
hour, the prodigious skill, fecundity of invention, en- 
ergy, and thoroughness of execution in the old heraldic 
work, for instance, in Westminster Abbey, and on her- 
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aldic seals, say from the end of the reign of Edward the 
Third to the end of the reign of Henry the Sixth, must 
be studied before heraldry is again a living art. Modern 
heraldry is no longer a noble science or art, since it is de- 
ficient in depth, deficient in true dignity and harmony, 
deficient in those suggestive beauties which inspire 
adream and awaken sympathy in a beholder ; it lacks, 
too, that vehement reality which throbs in the old work.”’ 
ENGLAND’S ARMY AND EMPIRE, 

Lieut.-Col. Adye maintains that no one can truthfully 
assert that ‘‘ in the light of recent experiences,300,000 men 
is a sufficient British regular force for the defense of an 
empire comprising one-fifth of the surface of the land por- 
tion of the globe and one-fourth of its estimated popula- 
tion. That our enormous colonial empire (inclusive of 
Egypt, but exclusive of India) should contain only 38,000 
British regular troops, and that, to reinforce it in India, 
and Great Britain, we should possess only about 80,000 
regular troops in reserve, appears to me to be a foolishly 
dangerous state of things.’’ 

France and Germany each can put four million trained 
soldiers into the field. We have hitherto escaped conscrip- 
tion ; but unless we can increase our reserves Lieut.- 
Col. Adye fears it will become inevitable. But “such 
a system can most certainly be avoided if the em- 
ployers of labor, great and small, will rise to the situa- 
tion as created by our widespread empire and world- 
wide interests, and will consent to receive into their em- 
ployment the men who, having passed their probation- 
ary period in the active army, are passing through the 
various stages of reserve, and will give facilities for 
these men to come out periodically for a brief training.” 

MUTUAL AID AMONG OURSELVES. 

Prince Krapotkine concludes his series of lectures on 
mutual aid in the world of animals and men by describing 
some manifestations of the principle among ourselves. 
He winds up his interesting study as “ollows : 

“In the practice of mutual aid, which we can retrace 
to the earliest beginnings of evolution, we thus find the 
positive and undoubted origin of our ethical concep- 
tions ; and we can affirm that in the ethical progress of 
man, mutual support—not mutual struggle—has had the 
leading part. In its wide extension, even at the present 
time, we also see the best guarantee of a still loftier 
evolution of our race.”’ 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Jusserand gives his reasons for believing that 
Chaucer did meet Petrarch. Mr. J. C. Hadden discusses 
the regulation of street music, and Cornelia Sorabji 
writes a short ‘Story of a Queen,” and two doctors 
discuss measles and mortality. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


HE most important paper in the Contemporary 
Review is Dr. Fairbairn’s exposition of the “ Policy 
ot the Education Bill,’? which is noticed elsewhere. 


LONDON REVISITED. 


Mr. William O’Brien writes a very interesting paper 
under this head. He has been in London lately in at- 
tendance at the law courts again, and he gives us here 
his impressions interspersed with many suggestive rem- 
iniscences of old days. There is one very notable passage 
in which he describes how the Irish members used to feel 
when getting out of the Irish mail train at Euston on 
their way to fight the Coercion bill in the House of Com- 
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mons. We have exulted, said Mr. O’Brien, to think that 
‘we possessed a grip over the very throttle valve of the 
English Empire. It was as if Caractacus had been al- 
lowed to march up to the -golden houses of the Ceesars, 
and match himself with his imperial majesty, beard to 
beard, on his own hearthstone. The pleasantest prospect 
in London to Mr. William O’Brien is the platform of 
the railway station that leads out of it, but although he 
dislikes the city, candor compels him to confess that 
‘‘ London is, in the language of Sam Weller, ‘ wisibly 
swelling ’—swelling not merely in the miles over which 
it is stretching its prodigious arms and legs into the 
fields, but in the wealth, health, and energy with which 
it supports its mightly carcase. I never saw London in 
such monstrous health. The carriages were more numer- 
ous and more splendid than ever ; there were fewer of 
the wan-faced men who sit on the park seats as long as 
the policemen would let them, and turn the pleasure- 
gardens of the County Council into such ghastly sar- 
casms ; the hideous struggle for life in the streets, with 
the policeman standing solemnly in the centre of it all 
to see that too many bones were not broken, was never 
so fierce or, in spite of wood pavement and asphalt, and 
the opinion of M. Alphonse Daudet, so deafening ; the 
well-dressed throngs glittering, eddying, and swelling 
around the theatres, the jewel shops, the restaurants 
never so filled with the sublime self-confidence of Britons 
who had got the men, and got the ships, and got the 
money too. No suggestion of a fin de siécle here ; none 
of the sickly nonsense about Tout lasse, tout casse, tout 
passe ; but more than ever the burly British energy and 
appetite, seeking what it may devour.”’ 

NATAL AS A FIELD FOR IMMIGRANTS. 


Emile McMaster writes a very pleasant description of 
the Highlands of Natal, which from many points of view 
he thinks afford a much more attractive field for the 
British emigrant, especially the middle-classes, than 
even New Zealand.- Natal is much nearer than Eng- 
land. Zulus are admirable neighbors ; the soil is good, 
easily tilled, the trees grow with astonishing rapidity, 
the land is beautiful to look upon, dotted over with rail- 
way stations, and the climate is the best in the world. 
Mr. McMaster says : 

‘¢ While there remains around 30 degrees S. latitude an 
immense choice of handy and cheap land, no more trop- 
ical or sub-tropical in climate than the Channel Islands, 
and where malaria is no more heard of than in England, 
it seems inhuman that any European should voluntarily 
punish himself, his family, his stock, by choosing, or being 
misdirected, to a tropical latitude.” , 

A TRIBUTE TO MR. TUKE. 


Mr. Sydney Buxton, M. P., and Mr. Howard Hodgkin 
unite in writing to pay a tribute to the merit of Mr. 
Tuke, a Quaker philanthropist, whom Mr. Forster em- 
ployed to lay the foundations upon which Mr. Balfour 
ultimately reared the Congested District Board. They 
say, after describing Mr. Tuke’s character and labors : 

‘¢The good that Mr. Tuke accomplished was not lim- 
ited to the material benefits that were brought to cer- 
tain districts in Ireland during his lifetime ; nor even to 
the benefits still to be derived from the policy which he 
inaugurated—namely, by the creation of a permanent 
non-political and representative commission to watch 
over the interests of the congested districts. His‘action 
and its results afforded another proof that wise and 
patient well-doing ona hard, though not hopeless quest, 
will at length attain its end, and so earn its reward.”’ 
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WANTED—IMPERIAL CABLES. 

Mr. Percy A. Hurd, writing on ‘ Our Telegraphic Iso- 
lation,’’ urges that India as well as Africa should be 
connected with Australia by a great trunk line of all 
British cables, aggregating 65,000 miles in length, and 
built in co-operation with the colonies in India. At 
present £1,000 a day is spent in cablegrams between 
Great Britain’ and Australasia. When the Pacific 
cable is laid, the rate will be reduced from 4s. 9d. to 3s. a 
word. England’s trade with India, Australasia and 
South Africa is now £145,000,000 a year ; her American 
trade is £100,000,000 a year, which keeps five cable sys- 
tems constantly going. Mr. Hurd appeals to Mr. Cham- 
verlain to take occasion by the hand, and bring about 
that union of the empire by cable which must precede the 
realization of all schemes of political federation. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. W. Peyton writes an article which reads like 
a somewhat eloquent sermon on the “ Incarnation : a 
Study in the Religions of the World.” It is somewhat 
mystical, and quite impossible to summarize. Dr. George 
Harley, in an article upon ‘‘ Champagne,”’ stoutly tra- 
verses the almost universal belief that gouty subjects 
ought to avoid sugar. Mr. Linda Villari tells a very re- 
markable story of the finding of the Frangipani Ring. 
Vernon Lee contributes the second part of her article on 
“ Art and Life.”” Mr. W. H. Mallock replies to Mr. Hob- 
son’s recent paper on poverty. Canon MacColl gossips 
pleasantly about the ‘‘ Late Marquis of Bath.”’ 





THE FORTNIGHTLY: REVIEW. 
E notice the South African and Russian articles 
elsewhere. There is yet another about “ Jude 
the Obscure,’’ which calls for no notice except to wonder 
why so much attention should be called to the book if 
it deserves all that is said against it. 
WHY NOT GIVE COREA TO RUSSTA ? 

‘““W.” writes to suggest that if John Bull were wise 
he would lose no time in handing Corea to the Czar on a 
silver salver. 

‘¢In Corea Russia could obtain all that she really wants 
without threatening, or even interfering with a single 
British interest. In the Gulf of Pechili she would be- 
come arbiter of a volume of British trade worth nearly 
fifty millions sterling a year. By intimating to Rus- 
sia that we no longer regarded her pledge of 1886 as 
binding upon her, and that we should be gratified to see 
her undertaking in Corea a similar task to that which 
we have been carrying out during the last fourteen 
years in Egypt, we should solve two problems, which 
are now a standing menace to the peace of the Far East 


—the present situation in Corea and the exclusion of ° 


Russia from the ice-free Pacific.”’ 
JUDGE MORRIS ON THE LAND BILL. 

Mr. Judge O’Connor Morris writes a criticism of Lord 
Salisbury’s Irish Land bill. He does not like it, but 
although he makes a wry face he is willing to accept it 
if it is amended : 

“Tt would be infinitely better that the measure should 
be deferred than that it should be rushed through the 
House of Commons—a bill of supreme importance to 
one of these islands should not be treated with the ‘ lazy 
contumely ’ denounced by Grattan as the sin of English 
politicians in Irish affairs. If carefully amended and re- 
vised, this measure will probably do real good, and will, 
to some extent, improve landed relations in Ireland.” 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

This article by Mr. G. S. Robertson, who competed this 
year at Athens, is full of interest. He thinks the games 
were badly managed by Frenchmen, who took no pains 
to secure the presence of Englishmen. The-scene in the 
stadium, which has been rebuilt by the munificence of an 
Alexandrian Greek, seems to have been very thrilling : 

“The feeling of absolute entrancement with the 
beauty of the sight, the rapture of sensation, and the 
joy of recollection, which overmastered all who shared 
in this spectacle, found vent in ardent wishes that the 
Olympian games should be reserved to dignify Athens 
and to be glorified by her glory.” 

Nevertheless the French insist that the next games 
shall be held in Paris at the time of their exhibition of 
1900 : 

“The opposition is so sharp that it would be fair to 
describe it by asserting that these games, if held at 
Athens, would: be Olympic, but, we fear, not interna- 
tional ; if held elsewhere than at Athens, international 
but not Olympic.” 


A PLEA FOR A PREFERENTIAL TARIFF, 


In an article entitled ‘‘ From Cobden tc Chamberlain ”’ 
Mr. E. Salmons tells us : 

“Free trade within the Empire is a possibility of 
the future, but there will be no Empire to adopt free 
trade if we do not make a beginning with a preferential 
tariff. The free trader defends the ruin of agriculture 
on the ground that the interests of the whole commun- 
ity are greater than the interests of aclass. Much more 
forcibly may the advocate of an Imperial Customs Union 
contend that the interests of the Empire are greater 
than those of England ; and there is this much to be said 
in defense of the latter argument which cannot be 
urged in favor of the former : in advancing the interest 
of the whole, we should not ruin, but advance, the inter- 
est of the part. Under a preferential tariff England 
would take a new lease of vigorous and prosperous life, 
and the Empire would become a more potent force for 
good than it has ever been.’’ 


THE NESTOR OF GERMAN SOCIALISM. 


Miss Edith Sellers contributes a character sketch of 
Liebknecht, the German socialist, who lectured last 
month in England. She says: 

‘‘ Wilhelm Liebknecht is an old man now; on the 29th 
of last March his seventieth birthday was kept as a red- 
letter day by the wage-earning classes. throughout Ger- 
many. For nearly fifty years his life has been one long 
tight, a fight for the poor against the rich, for the help- 
less against those in high places. He has had ranged 
against him the privileged classes to a man, and all the 
power of the state, witn the great chancellor at its head, 
while the forces on his side have been not only weak, 
but often wavering and torn by faction. None the less 
it is with him that the victory rests. He has made mis- 
takes, no doubt, in the course of the struggle ; he has 
been too yielding sometimes, too unbending at others, 
and has sacrificed doctrine to expediency. In his eager- 
ness to redress the grievances of the poor he has been 
apt to forget that the rich have rights which must be 
considered, and that even German officials have a claim 
to be treated as human beings.”’ 


OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. H. D. Traill discourses on ‘‘ Our Neglected Tones.” 
Mr. H. H. Statham describes at length the Royal Acad- 
emy and the New Gallery, and Vernon Lee criticises 
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Max Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration”’ under the title, ‘‘ De- 
terioration of Soul.”’ 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE articles in the National Review for June are 
varied, brisk, and interesting. We noticed else- 
where the African articles. There is also a paper inter- 
esting to writing men on ‘ Editors,’’ and a sketch of 
“ Arthur Young,” the author of ‘‘ Travels in France.”’ 


MONEY IN THE FAR EAST. 


The Hon. George Peel, Secretary of the Gold Standard 
Defence Association, calls attention to a proposal made 
by Japan that an Asiatic Silver Union should be formed 
under the headship of Japan for settling the silver 
question. Mr. Peel argues in favor of continuing to 
carry on without any system within the British Empire. 
He thinks there is mo reason why India and other de- 
pendencies should, for the sake of a uniform currency 
abandon their own present interests; but Mr. Peel 
seems to believe that even China herself will gravitate 
surely and inevitably toward a gold currency. She is- 
sued her latest loan in gold, and it is probable that the 
future of China’s currency will have to be decided by 
Europe, and especially by the gold currency nations. 


A WARNING TO THE JEWS. 


A Quarterly Reviewer, who astonished the readers ef 
that staid periodical by sounding a summons for a Ju- 
denhetze in England, shows his hand and still more 
clearly in the article entitled ‘‘ Emancipation from the 
Jews,’’? which he has written in reply to Mr. Cohen’s 
paper. Here is the anti-Semitic naked and unashamed : 

‘The day may dawn, even in France, when a popular 
Government will be the voice of the people. In coun- 
tries not so manipulated and hoodwinked—in the German 
Empire, with its military feudal spirit on one side, its 
spirit of Socialism on the other; in Austria, where the 
Hebrew conquest dates from yesterday; in Russia, 
which M. de Vogiié calls‘ a mightier Islam,’ the reaction 
may take a swift and sudden turn that would be far 
more dreadful than any Judenhetze known since the ex- 
pulsion of the Marranos from the Spanish Peninsula. It 
is not an appeal to the principles of ’89 which would then 
avail to prevent scenes of horror and confusion. The 
European democracy has no mind to be shorn of its 
golden fleece for the benefit of the Rothschilds and the 
Oppenheims. Let the situation be clearly understood— 
and it is growing clearer with each day’s news, in Italy, 
in the Transvaal, at Vienna—who can believe that 
Christendom will allow itself to be made a farm, a tene- 
ment of which but a handful even among the five million 
Jews are to enjoy the fruits and the revenue? The 
‘Emancipation of the Jews’—that old Liberal watch- 
word—has already given place to its antithesis ‘Eman- 
cipation from the Jews,’ economic liberty for the Chris- 
tian working class, defense against usury and specula- 
tive finance, and the rest of a sound social programme. 
Sooner or later, these new ideas will issue in iegislative 
enactments ; or, if they do not, a worse thing may 
happen in countries which have to choose between the 
rule of productive industry and the despotism of capital 
wielded by a cosmopolitan and anti-social power.”’ 


JUSTICE TO EGYPT. 


Lord Farrer returns to the charge about the Soudan 
expedition. His paper is strenuous, although brief 
The gist of it is in the following paragraph : 








“The Government are either bound to give more sat- 
isfactory reasons than they have hitherto done for the 
course they are pursuing or to come to Parliament 
boldly and ask the British taxpayer to meet the expense 
which, so far as we now understand them, they are 
throwing on Egypt. When they do this, and not till 
then, we shall have the justice and expediency of the 
expedition, fully and fairly argued in this country. If 
they continue to carry on this enterprise at an unlimited 
cost to Egypt, without showing that Egypt will reap 
equivalent benefit, their action will show that they have 
forfeited for England the character which English ad. 
ministrators have won for England in Egypt : that they 
have wasted the blood and the money of Egypt in ad- 
ventures as unjustifiable as those of the Turkish pashas; 
and, while riveting the bonds in which England holds 
Egypt, they will have forfeited the only title which jus. 
tifies England in remaining there by being guilty of the 
incredible meanness of indulging in an English jingo 
policy at the cost of the unfortunate Fellaheen.”’ 
THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM. 

The Bishop of Ripon, taking occasion from Lord Hali- 
fax’s plea for Corporate Reunion, raises the question 
whether spiritual union might not be better than ec- 
clesiastical. He says : 

“‘ Might not a reunion be found in the recognition of 
Christ’s words : ‘There is no man who can do a miracle 
in My name who can lighty speak evil of Me.’ It is 
possible to have a reunion based in faith, love, and work 
without asking identity of laws, customs, and govern- 
ment. Such a reunion would at first be a federation of 
existing Churches ; but it would enable men to realize 
that there is one body ; and this being so we should no 
longer find it necessary to go about to make one body. 
We should realize the divergence of function and use in 
the many members of one body, when we realized that 
there was one spirit breathing throughout it, as there 
was one God and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, andinall. If the present discussion leads 
us to realize how much greater and stronger spiritual 
bonds are than ecclesiastical, if it helps us to perceive 
that Christian character is more than the shibboleths 
of churches, if it enables us to see how independent of 
external forms the work of God’s Spirit is, then it will 
have done good, for it will have introduced us into a 
more wholesome conception of Christianity, and into a 
more loving, tender, and tolerant spirit.’’ 

ENGLAND AND THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood in some “ Gossipy Reflec- 
tions’’ comforts himself with the belief that the force of 
circumstances has compelled the British Government 
into a limited liability alliance with Germany, Austria 
and Italy. 
wisely and well concerning the absurdity of accepting 
positive assertions that the country will never stand 
this, that, or the other, as if they were infallible utter- 
ances of divine wisdom. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


“THE first paper in Blackwood for June is the crit- 

icism of Admiral Fournier’s bold proposal to re- 
construct the whole of the French fleet, so that in 
twenty-five yeara he would have a homogeneous fleet of 
one hundred and seventeen ships, all of which would be 
of the same type, and supported by three hundred tor- 
pedo boats. Mrs. Skene has a long, gossipy article, full 
of reminiscences of a life which began when Charles X. 
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Toward the close of his paper he speaks - 












was king, and which comes down to the Franco-Prussian 
War. 

The literary article is a review of the novels of John 
Galt, in the course of which there is a gibe in a footnote 
at the rechristening one of Clough’s masterpieces as 
“The Story of a Young Man’s Love.”? This he regards 
as a perfect illustration of the dominance of the litera- 
ture of the Tit-Bit, which he interprets as a means of 
giving the reader in every sentence some glittering 
point of the news of the day. Thisis a great compliment 
to the literature of the Tit-Bit, which its original in- 
ventor would hardly have ventured to claim. 

The article on ‘‘ My Friends Who Cycle ”’ is a humor- 
ous dissertation, which will be read by all who cycle. 
The ‘‘ Looker-On ’”’ discourses even more than usual upon 
things in general, including lady cyclists, whom he ad- 
mires only when they belong to the order of Dresden 
china, and are strictly ornamental. A woman to whom 
a cycle is more than a perch on which she can carefully 
attitudinize in a new frock seems to be hateful to his 


eyes. 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


HE United Service Magazine for June contains 
several articles of more than exclusively profes- 
sional interest. It opens with a translation of a letter 
from the survivor of Arimondi’s Brigade, who witnessed 
the Battle of Adowa. Itis very vividly written, and gives 
a terrible picture of the sufferings endured by the Italian 
troops. Major Beresford, in an article entitled ‘‘ Now 
and Then,’’ describes the changes which have been 
made in twenty-seven years in the regiments of the 
British Army. Major-General Maurice tells the story of 
the practical service which photography by the Réntgen 
rays was able to render his son, who had his elbow dis. 
located. The arm was so terribly swollen that no one 
could ascertain whether it was dislocation or a fracture. 
The photograph, however, showed quite clearly that it 
was dislocation, and another photograph showed that 
the joint had been properly restored to its place. Cap- 
tain Woodside, of the Canadian force, describes the suc- 
cess of the experiments which have been made by the 
American Army in converting some of the most blood- 
thirsty Red Indians of the Apache tribe into obedient 

and disciplined soldiers. 

A PROTEST AGAINST TOO MUCH GERMANISM. 


Dr. Maguire, in an article entitled ‘Our Art of War 
as Made in Germany,’’ complains bitterly that in the 
British Army English history, especially English mili- 
tary history, is practically ignored, while our youths are 
compelled to devote their attention almost exclusively 
to the study of the German campaigns in France. This 
he denounces roundly, and not one whit too strongly. 
He says: 

“JT am eagerly looking forward to a volume on 
strategy and tactics, composed by our own leaders, with 
illustrations from our own history, and dwelling on the 
best means of preserving our imperial isles from in- 
vasion, of maintaining our commercial lines of com- 
munication with every part of the globe open and al- 
ways secure against any hostile interruption, of protect- 
ing our Eastern empire on all its frontiers, of fostering 
the ever-growing developments of our vast colonies, and 
of giving foreigners to understand that, while our doc- 
trine is one of peace and goodwill, one of our mottoes 
also is nemo me impune lacessit. This volume would also 
teach our people, our kindred beyond the seas and our 
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‘continental neighbors that no modern state has a 
record of glory and greatness to compare with our own, 
and will convey to future historians, who write in other 
languages, more examples for their treatises of heroic 
self-sacrifice and desperate deed, of ‘derring doe,’ than 
can be culled from the pages of the most stupendous 
German annalist.”’ 


THE HORRORS OF THE CONGO STATE. 


Captain Salusbury contributes an article on “ The 
Congo State : a Revelation.’’ He might have called it 
“‘a picture of the Inferno.’’ His description of the way 
in which the dregs of the Belgian people are sent off to 
torture. and corrupt the unfortunate subjects of the 
Congo State is sickening. Captain Salusbury says he 
was so unutterably disgusted by the brutality of these 
men that he rejoiced heartily when any one of them got 
cut up. They seemed to die pretty fast, which is the 
one consolation about the whole business ; but if Cap- 
tain Salusbury is to be believed, it would bea blessing 
for humanity if the Congo State were to burst up. This 
is how he sums up the matter : 

“Let it be said briefly, but emphatically and gener- 
ally, as with the military system and its instruments, so 
with all else connected with this mushroom state : it is 
all a shameful fraud. The boasted work of civilization 
is murder, rapine, plunder and cruelty in the most awful 
degree ever reached ; the pretended enfranchisement of 
slaves is the introduction and maiutenance of slavery 
under barbarous conditions unequaled in the history 
of the plantations or of the Southern States of Amer- 


ica; the vaunted resources of this rich country are 
to be found only in the tinned comestibles, the bottled 
spirits, etc., and the shoddy cloth imported from 
Europe ; that which is indigenous to this waste of rock, 
swamp and forest is starvation, ruin, and death.” 


COSMOPOLIS. 


HE June number is decidedly good. Professor 
Dowden’s censures on Goethe, noticed elsewhere, 
are alone enough to give it distinction. The Jubilee of 
Free Trade is celebrated in three languages, the authors 
being Henry Dunckley, who contents himself with ret- 
rospect ; Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, whose study is Cobden ; 
and Theodor Barth, who seems to regard the cause of 
democracy and free trade as identical, and is conse- 
quently sanguine as to the future. 

Alois Brandt canvasses (in German) Matthew Arnold’s 
relative estimate of Byron and Wordsworth, and con- 
trasts the Continental with the insular verdict on Byron. 
He remarks, in passing, that the English pay more faith- 
ful attention to the great poets of their past than the 
Germans show to theirs. Mr. F. Sarcey writes on 
Ibsen’s reception in Paris, and the reasons for the in- 
tense enthusiasm and opposition he has roused. The 
chroniques, musical, artistic and political, are the work 
of eminent writers. In his ‘‘ Globe and the Island ” Mr. 
Henry Norman mentions a “ fact not hitherto published, 
I believe,’’ about Mr. Cecil Rhodes, ‘‘ that he once offered 
the Portuguese Government £2,000,000 out of his own 
pocket for Delagoa Bay.”’ 


THE FRENCH REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


“THE May numbers of the Nouvelle Revue seem to 

show that Madame Adam has taken a step for- 
ward. Among her contributors are Alphonse Daudet, 
who is represented by one of the finest short stories he 
has ever written, and Victor Hugo, who, being dead, yet 
‘speaketh in an eminently characteristic chapter dealing 
with ‘‘ Prison Loves” as seen from the higher and more 
ideal point of view. 

M. Daudet, whose story begins the hundredth volume 
of the Revue, gives his readers a powerful study of the 
histrionic temperament, and proves all unconsciously how 
anomalous and painful is the position held by the actress 
in French society. 


VANDALS AT NUREMBURG. 


M. Muntz gives a charming account of old Nuremburg 
both past and present, and it is to be hoped that these 
two articles, penned by a distinguished French critic, 
whose name implies a German origin, will draw the at- 
tention of those in authority tothe vandalism which has 
been and is still being perpetrated in the beautiful city 
of Albert Durer. Till 1814, says M. Muntz, the town 
could only be entered by eight gates; now some six 
others have been made, and there is even a talk of fill- 
ing up what remains of the great moats which once 
surrounded the city. Several of the round towers 
which formed so distinctive a feature of old German 
architecture have been taken down; even including a 
number said to have been designed by Durer himself. 
The writer gives an elaborate analysis of the greatest of 
German masters, and beginning with a charming account 
of the Albrecht Durer Haus, analyzes the qualities of his 


work and the leading characteristics of his best known 
pictures. 
‘* PRISON LOVES.”’ 

From many points of view it would be interesting to 
know if the account given by Victor Hugo of certain 
phases of prison life existed only in the great novelist’s 
powerful imagination, or had, as he implies, a foundation 
in fact. In ‘ Prison Loves” he describes a strange and 
pathetic state of things brought about by that longing 
and seeking after the ideal which was believed by him 
to be inherent in every human heart, however debased 
and disillusioned. He gives one actual example which 
would certainly go to prove the truth of his theory. 
Soon after a certain murder a nosegay of flowers was 
mysteriously conveyed from La Force to the women’s 
gaol of St. Lazare, and a number of female prisoners 
each chose a flower to which was attached the number 
of an unknown comrade in misfortune. A certain woman, 
to whom had fallen a piece of white lilac, was shortly 
released, and thenceforth all her savings were sent to 
this unknown lover introduced to her notice in this 
strange fashion. She fastened the faded flower above 
her bed, and one morning about four o’clock a drop of 
“‘ylood seemed to fall from the flower on the bed-clothes. 
At that same hour two men concerned in the murder 
previously mentioned were executed, and the woman 
made up her mind that one of them must have been the 
original sender of her piece of lilac ; the affair so preyed 
on her mind that she went mad, and was put in the 
Salpetriére, where Victor Hugo became acquainted 
with her strange story. He seems to have discovered 
that her case was by no means unique, and that mystical 
unions between criminals unknown to one another were 
very frequent in the French nether world. 











A SECOND ALGIERS. 

Mme. Vera Vend contributes a timely article on ‘‘ The 
Enthronement of the Czars.”’ 

Tunis seems in a fair way to become a second Algiers. 
French colonists have taken kindly to this corner of 
African soil ; and, thanks to the energetic efforts of M. 
Millet, the resident-general, fifty prominent French- 
men among whom were several commercial magnates, 
geographers, archeologists, historians and journalists, 
were lately given an opportunity of seeing the country 
under very pleasant conditions. The tour lasted about 
a fortnight, and will probably lead toa great develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, the more so that 
the country round and about the town of Tunis is very 
similar to that of the southern French provinces, and 
that the Bey is easily induced to grant valuable con 
cessions to French settlers. 





THE REVIEW DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE first May number of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes opens with an article on Cardinal Man- 
ning, interesting because written by an eminent French 
Protestant, M. F. de Pressensé. He defends Manning 
against Mr. Purcell, of whose biography, however, he 
makes considerable use. In this first article he takes 
the reader through the years of Mant:ing’s Protestant- 
ism, or rather Anglicanism, down to that infinitely 
touching day ,when Manning knelt by the side of Mr. 
Gladstone for the last time in the little chapel in the 
Buckingham Palace Road, not long before he was re- 
ceived with his friend Hope Scott into the Church of 
Rome. Inthe second May number M. de Pressensé re- 
views Manning’s Catholic years—that is, from 1851 to 
1892. Like the previous article, it is an admirably writ 
ten and most sympathetic appreciation of the great 
Cardinal’s life. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu continues his interesting series of ar- 
ticles on the international character of finance. He uses 
a new word, “ bancocratie’’ or “‘ bankocracy,’’? which 
we venture to hope will not be added permanently 
either to French or to English. M. Leroy-Beaulieu does 
not altogether share the popular suspicion of “ high 
finance,” nor does he consider it as proved that the polit- 
ical power of money has increased. His remarks on the 
finance of Paris, St. Petersburg and Berlin are curious 
in view of the important influence exerted by patriotism 
on monetary operations. 


THE REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE April political crisis has inspired M. J. P. 
Laffitte to a thoughtful analysis of the causes 
which constitute the weakness of the Moderate Repub- 
lican Party, by far, let it be said, the most numerically 
important in the French state. He declares that the 
leaders, instead of proposing -practical reforms, spend 
their time in combating Radicalism and Collectivism, 
and he points out that both in England and Belgium the 
party who makes the laws, whether they be framed to 
be in a Conservative or Liberal sense, remains that 
which really obtains a hold on the imagination of the 
electors. The writer hopes that the Modérés will win 
popularity by taking up the question of old age pen- 
sions—a question which must appeal in a special manner 
to every French elector. Above all he would wish to 
see individual liberty promoted. Few people in this 
country are aware of the curious disabilities under which 
their. French neighbors are suffering. No kind of asso- 
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ciation, mutual aid society, and so on, can be formed by a 
group of citizens without official permission. <A certain 
number of exceptions are allowed for. Thus mem- 
bers of the same profession may band together, and busi- 
ness partnerships and financial companies are exempt. 
The law was made, and is most often applied, to strike 
at the countless religious orders, notably that of the 
Jesuits, but its influence, says M. Laffitte, has been 
deplorable, and the French nation, instead of being 
welded together in groups, local societies, and associa- 
tions boasting of some real link with one another, is now 
composed of numberless individuals, swayed this way 
and that, and entirely lacking that stability brought 
about by combination. 


FRENCH VIEW OF AFRICAN EXPLORATION, 


M. Hanotaux continues his very able, if somewhat pre- 
judiced, articles on Africa. He pays a great tribute to 
the explorers, French and English, who first opened up 
the Dark Continent. One of the first of these, René 
Caillé, the son of a baker near Paris, was inspired by the 
perusal of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ and went off with sixty 
francs in his pocket to Senegal. This was in 1816, and 
then in rapid succession went Barth, a Hamburg pro- 
fessor, Richard Burton, Speke and Livingstone, whose 
first sight of Africa was at the Cape in 1840, and many 
others down to Cameron and Stanley. M..Hanotaux 
points out that Africa may be said to have been discov- 
ered by three nations—England, Germany and France— 
although the réle played by Portugal, in the person of 
Serpa Pinto, Italy with Marco Polo, and even Russia 
with the valiant and erudite Junker, also opened up 
portions of the Dark Continent. He traces step by step 
the growing influence of Great Britain from 1806, when 
England annexed Cape Colony, to the present day, and 
he makes the curious observation that all later explorers 
owed not a little to Napoleon and his conquest of 
Egypt. In view of recent events, M. Hanotaux’s careful 
analysis of German explorations in the Soudan is valua- 
ble, for while English explorers always devoted more or 
less consideration to the sources of the Nile and the centre 
of Africa, the German school, being individualist and 
scientific, was more interested in racial and religious 
questions. He strongly recommends those anxious to 
know something of the Soudan to read Barth. 


OTHER ARTICLES, 


Prince Henri of Orleans, under the somewhat fantastic 
title of “‘ The Soul of the Traveler,’’ writes some fine 
passages on the marvelous scenery of Madagascar. It 
is evidently his fervent desire to see France become a 
colonizing country, and he considers Antananarivo an 
excellent resting-place to the would-be French settler. 
Brilliant also is the Prince’s picture of Aden, that strange 
city of dreadful night, composed of all that is most evil 
in Eastern and Western civilization. 

Very different, and of far more general interest, is ie 
first installment of the Hungarian painter Munkacsy’s 
Recollections. Born in 1844, Michael Munkacsy was the 
son of a Government official ; he spent his childhood in 
the midst of alarms, and was actually within a stone’s 
throw of the battle of Miskolez. Therefore it is scarcely 
necessary to state that the great artist has always re- 
mained an ardent patriot. After the death of their 
father the five young Munkacsys (the eldest having but 
just entered his teens) were adopted by various relations, 
and it was then that for the first time Michael] began to 
show some artistic aptitude. He was for some years 
apprenticed to a carpenter and house painter. 























































SUMMER 


READING. 


NOTES UPON MANY SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


RECENT FICTION. 


OT the least important consideration in the mind 
of the regularly migratory individual who con- 
templates a summer flight from the torridity of the city 
is that of the reading matter with which he is to guard 
against the empty moments that he knows must surely 
come, be he surrounded by all the pleasures and diver- 
sions of either mountain or seashore. The art of ‘‘ vacat- 
ing ’’ is an acquisition ; few can stop work for the usual 
two weeks and entirely avoid the business man’s bugbear 
of ennui; but with a supply of really good fiction—more 
solid food is difficult of digestion—one may defy bore- 
dom, and stories that would ordinarily appeal to the 
reader have «n added zest among such unliterary sur- 
roundings. 

There is « long list this season; even a most jaded 
palate should be able to select the proper titillation 
somewhere between Zola and Bangs. Let us first glance 
at the novels. 

STEVENSON’S LAST STORY. 


‘Weir of Hermiston,” says Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
“remains in the work of Stevenson what Edwin 
Drood is in the works of Dickens, or Denis Duval in that 
of Thackeray ; or rather it remains relatively more, for 
if each of these fragments holds an honorable place 
among its author’s writings, among Stevenson’s the 
fragment of ‘ Weir’ holds certainly the highest.” 


The dictum of Mr. Stevenson’s literary executor is 
not one to be lightly controverted, yet it is hard to believe 
that the many lovers of Pinkerton and Jack Hawkins 
and Atwater will acquiesce in it. Charming as are the 
characteristic touches in this product of our Scotch- 
man’s utmost maturity ; smoothly and connectedly as 
the quiet drama, for which he designed so tragic a con- 
tinuation, unfolds itself; strong and interesting as the 
fragment is, we could surely spare it better than those 
enthralling romances. No matter how much one may 
praise ‘‘ Weir,’’ he must admit that the author’s genius 
does not shine out so pre-eminently in this as in his 
more adventurous tales. For all that, it shows new 
sides of Stevenson which many will welcome, and his 
Scotch folk are handled with an affectionately humor- 
ous insight that is altogether charming and reminds the 
reader of Mr. Barrie at his best. The story, moreover, 
has an added interest from the fact that the closing 
paragraph was dictated on the very last morning of Mr. 
Stevenson’s life, which makes it seem peculiarly his 
final word in his art. 

Mr. Harold Frederic, London correspondent of the 
New York Times, has written several novels which have 
given him some place among American story writers, 
notably ‘‘ The Copperhead.” His newest book is pub- 
lished in this country under the title ‘‘ The Damnation 
of Theron Ware,’’ while in England it appears simul- 
taneously under the name ‘“ Illumination.’’ This con- 
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fusing circumstance seems to have been due to an acci- 
dental failure to inform the American publishers of a 
decision at the last moment to change the name of the 
book. ‘ Tilumination’’ is making a very decided success 
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From the Chap Book. 
MR. HAROLD FREDERIC. 


in England, while the same story with a different name 
is not by any means so favorably regarded in the United 
States. Mr. Harold Frederic,—whatever may be the 
final verdict about this rather unpleasant story of a 
country preacher who falls from grace,—deserves to 
rank with our group of 
very talented journalist- 
novelists. 

Our readers last month 
were invited not to over- 
look Mr. Gilbert Parker’s 
new novel, ‘‘The Seats 
of the Mighty.” That 
bright and industrious 
Canadian- American 
story teller has made 
himself master, for pur- 
poses of fiction, of the 
old colonial period in 
Canada, and of the strug- 
gle between Frenchmen 
and Englishmen for pos- 
session of this continent. 
His stories have there- 
fore, beside their high merits considered as literature 
and as fiction, the added charm of historical color and 


accuracy. 


MR. GILBERT PARKER. 


OF REVIEWS. 














A PAIR OF REALISTS, 


When Mr. Howells descried in ‘“‘The Red Badge of 
Courage ”’ a cornerstone of an American school of fiction, 
and Charles Dudley Warner found in the same story an 
inspiration for his delightful and acute essay on “ color ’”’ 
in literature, no special prophetic gift was needed to 
see that Mr. Stephen Crane’s next publication would be 
received with more than the usual interest. ‘‘ George’s 
Mother ”’ is certainly not so finished a tale as Mr. Crane’s: 
first success; the tensely impressionistic, dramatic, 
‘¢ Hugoesque ”’ style which’ was so effective in dealing 
with the awful carnage and horrors of war is almost 
too strenuous for descriptions of a laborer’s sensations 
while becoming intoxicated ; it is too much like using a 
gatling gun on a flock of sparrows. Moreover, the story 
is rather ‘in the air,’’ as the artists say ; one becomes 
not a little interested in George and leaves the book 
with a sense of dissatisfaction, a feeling that it is a 
fragmentary sketch, not a completed picture which one 
has been contemplating, and a suspicion that ‘‘ George’s 
Mother” is a later work than the ‘‘ Red Badge ”’ only 
in point of publication. Yet with all these reservations 
the book is well worth reading ; forcefulness is always 
attractive and the author abounds in strong, felicitous 
strokes. The character of the fervently religious old 
woman, worshiping her son with such an utter devo- 
tion that the evidences of his dissipation are a death 
summons to her, is admirably indicated. Mr. Crane, 
young as he is, is a striking figure in our literature and 
his development may bring us almost anything.—A far 
call it is from such realism 
to James Lane Allen’s 
“Summer in Arcady.” 
Realism this, too, but seen 
through a misty veil of 
poetry which softens its 
angular contours into 
grace and beauty. ‘‘Sum- 
mer in Arcady”’ is a love 
tale—what else could it 
be, pray ?— without the 
faintest hint of a plot; 
merely a dainty little nar- 
rative of how a Kentucky | 
youth and maiden made \ 
that startlingly new dis- 
covery of the omnipotence 
of love and maugre hostile families followed out the 
dictate of their hearts. 





MR. WILLIAM BLACK, 


A NEW STORY BY MR. BLACK. 


There could hardly be a truer ‘‘ summer novel ”’ than 
Mr. Black’s “ Briseis.”” Stags of fourteen points, pheas- 
ants as sparrows, thirty pound salmon captured with 
broken rods, not to mention innumerable grilse landed in 
more orthodox fashion, compromising letters and a cow- 
ardly blackmailer who quails before the hero—are not 
these the ingredients par excellence for a concoction to 
quaff when the mercury prohibits thought ? An engage- 
ment to the wrong girl in Scotland (at a castle where 
the young laird and the young ladies unite in drinking 
a health to the lady of the house, one foot on their re- 
spective chairs the other on the table) lends the requi- 
site piquancy to the tale, and the young gentle- 
man, grown wiser, makes it all straight in Athens 


(p. 406.) 
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SUMMER READING. - 


A NOVEL BY MISS WILKINS, 


Miss Wilkins is sure of her welcome, be the season what 
it may,.and no amount of protest against a “surfeit” of 
New Englandisms on the part of the novelty seekers can 
have much weight with her many ardent admirers. 
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‘“‘Madelon” is very different from the character studies 
which her vivid realism and the restricted, hopeless con- 
ditions usually treated of made so humorously pathetic. 
Madelon Hautville, of French and Indian blood, pas- 
sionate and fiery, presents a vivid contrast to mild Bar- 
bara Fair and the apathetic New England country folk. 
Madelon believes her lover, Burr Gordon, to be untrue 
to her and intending to kill him, stabs -his rich cousin, 
Lot, by mistake. Burr comes up at this moment and 
forces her to go fo. help, replacing the knife in the 
wound with his own ; consequently he is charged with 
the crime himself, since the two cousins had been at 
enmity. All Madelon’s efforts to free him are unavail- 
ing ; her brothers, who know the truth but hate Burr, 
refuse to testify, and Lot himself, who loves her, is deaf 


lil 


to her appeals. Finaily, upon her promise to marry 
him, Lot declares he stabbed himself and Burr is released. 
The latter, exasperated at Madelon’s engagement to his 
cousin, prepares to marry the fair haired Barbara, who, 
however, refuses him on the day set for the wedding. 
Lot, who is by all odds the finest character in the story, 
after trying in every way to arouse Madelon’s love for 
himself, sets her free from her promise, induces Burr 
to return to her by explaining matters to him, and after 
the marriage, when on his increasing weakness the towns- 
people threaten to try Burr and Madelon for murder, he 
kills himself, thus effectually clearing them. Miss Wil- 
kins has surely done better work than this; the fig- 
ures in ‘‘ Madelon’’ have not the exquisite realness. 
and naturalness which muke her short stories so fascinat- 
ing, but it is a readable, interesting romance, and has in 
it some of the poetic touches which characterize all her 
writing. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s new story, which is said to be 
a study of life among the fishermen of the North Atlan- 
tic, is awaited with interest. 

A multi-millionaire, with the not over scrupulous 
traits commonly ascribed to those rather maligned indi- 
viduals, a son of finer calibre and another who does his 
best to go to the dogs are the not strikingly original 
dramatis persone in the ‘‘ Quicksands of Pactolus.” Mr. 
Horace Annesly Vachell has done better in his short sto- 
ries, but the present book has that most essential feature 
of “light reading:” it ends well. The same may be said 
of ‘‘ White Satin and Homespun,” by Katrina Trask. 
The lady in the satin, though greatly in love with him of 
the homespun, does not at first fancy Delancey street as 
a permanent dwelling place, but when homespun stands 
firm and prepares to return to ‘‘ his people” alone she 
finds it easier to go than to stay. 

Naturally one runs the gamut of human sensations 
in the ‘Study in Feminine Development,” which A. 
V. Dutton calls ‘‘ Wisdom’s Folly.” After ‘‘ Miss Romes- 
ton’s Offers”? and some intermediate chapters come 
‘¢ Proposal,’’ ‘‘ Persuasion ”’ and, too soon in the game 
for peace and happiness, ‘‘Surrender’’ and “ Matri- 
mony.’’ Nine chapters only out of twenty-two leave 
room for ‘The Serpent’s Robe,’’ ‘“‘ The Siren’s Spell,’” 
“Struggling in the Web,” “‘ The Passions,” ‘‘ Retribu- 
tion ’”’ and ‘‘ Confession.’’ But we are not yet out of the 
woods—next comes ‘A Ghastly Study” and ‘The 
Blow Falls.”” ‘‘ Penance’’ is succeeded by ‘“ Reconcilia- 
tion,’’ and even then our ‘‘ Consolation ’’ must be marred 

. by a following question mark ! 


MISCELLANEOUS TALES. 


Since ‘‘ Will o’ the Wasp ”’ is, according to the prefa- 
tory statements, the journal of Bill Fry, edited by 
Henry Laurence, U. S. N., and merely “ brought before 
the public ’’ by Robert Cameron Rogers, it seems hardly 
correct to call the latter the author. Stirring adven- 
tures they are which the staunch old tar records : the 
deeds of the good Yankee corvette Wasp, when she was 
stinging the British during the war of 1812. Much 
havoc did Bill Fry see before being taken prisoner by 
the frigate Sardis and subsequently going into captivity 
for life, the jailer in the last case being his ‘ true love,”’ 
Nancy Barker.—A tragedy is the “Love of Fame.” 
Ulrica Breen is drawn from her quief Norway home 
and from Hans Olsen, whom she is to marry, by the 
realization that she is a great singer. Her desire for fame: 
is gratified to the full, but a poetic justice ordains that. 
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Hans shall save her life at the expense of his own, and 
she then finds out too late that the love really counted 
for more than anything else.—Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
details another case of poetic retribution in the “Eleventh 
Commandment, ’’ telling how for his misdeeds toward 
Hilda Lisle Squire Daneholme is smitten down with mad- 
ness and her’s is the hand that smoothes the pillows on his 
death-bed.—Miss Imogen Clark shows in the ‘‘ Victory of 
Ezry Gardner” that courage is a difficult thing to esti- 
mate properly. ‘ Ezry”’ finally drove himself to enlist 
during the war, though doing so in deadly fear, and the 
remembrance of his dread during his four battles, when 
he only stayed in the ranks because he “‘ wuz afeard o’ 
desarting,’’ afraid both of the penalty and the shame, 
humiliates him for many long years. When he has 
saved a drowning man, however, at risk of his own life, 
he is persuaded by a friend wko knew his trouble that 
this washes out the black mark of cowardice.—Mr. 
Maurice H. Hervey, who once gave to the reading public 
a tale called ‘‘ Dead Man’s Court,’ is again in evidence, 
this time with an equally thrilling story of gentlemen 
‘sports’? and their inevitable concomitants: hops, 
races, Jews, heavy drinking, heavy weight lifting, for- 
geries and other crimes, with astute detectives, police 
inspectors, etc. The whole is seasoned with love and 
pounds, shillings, pence.—Much Italian scenery, “ dis- 
reputable and impoverished looking people selling straw- 
berries,’’ while the Counts and Countesses intrigue, plot 
and counterplot, and the Barons speak between their 
teeth, are prominent in the ‘‘Romance of Guarda- 
monte,” by Aline E. Davis. The author evidently be- 
lieves that it is a dangerous thing for American girls to 
indulge in foreign romances, and when Elba has learned 
of the perfidy of Piero di Montalcino, she sensibly re- 
solves to build her next castle ‘‘on American soil.”’— 
Mrs. Andrew Dean surely has burning ideas of ‘‘ futures.” 
Her “‘ Woman with a Future ”’ deserts her husband upon 
learning that he has diphtheria and runs away with an- 
other man. Woman like, though, she must be per- 
suaded—“‘ ‘I could not let you kill yourself,’ he said. 
‘You know Ilove you.’ ‘ Weare going to the devil,’ she 
sobbed. ‘ Who cares ?’ said he.” 

Mr. Henry Seton Merriman has selected a wild enough 
subject for the “‘ study of a life,”’ which he calls ‘“‘ Flot- 
sam.’’ From the time when as a boy Harry Wylam re- 
turns to attack the caged bear who has clawed him up 
to the day of his death in South Africa, he is con- 
sistently a handsome, dissipated, unreliable scapegrace 


who does many disgraceful things in a cheery, light . 


hearted manner. 

‘““ A Marriage by Capture” is the text of an Irish tale 
by Robert Buchanan. Miss Catherine Powers, the 
heiress, disappears mysteriously and everybody believes 
that her cousin, Patrick Blake, who has already at- 
tempted to abduct her, has made away with her. Phillip 
Langford, who has been in love with her for years, leads 
the police to Blake’s house and has him arrested, but on 
the witness stand testifies in his behalf and produces a 
letter from Miss Powers, showing that she is safe at 
home. Whereat, tableau, succeeded by dense mystery. 
It afterward appears that Langford himself had carried 
her off and unavailingly tried to induce her to marry 
him. Eventually Langford is shot by Blake and the 
heroine decides to marry him after all.—‘‘ The Broken 
Ring *’ is a story of petty German principalities where a 
princelet disguised as a captain in the army of K6ni- 
greich woos the Princess of Herzogthum and wins her 
love, winning herself when he comes in his proper state 
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asaformal suitor. Elizabeth Knight Tompkins tells her 
romance simply and effectively, making a decidedly at- 
tractive story of it. 

“In Sight of the Goddess,”’ by Harriet Riddle Davis, 
details some rather remarkable happenings in Washing- 
ton society. Stephen Barradale, private secretary to a 
secretary, falls in love, according to many classical ex- 
amples, with his master’s daughter. A temporary mis- 
understanding is caused by Stephen’s “affair” with a 
dangerous married lady, and he retires from the scene, 
to be recalled by his inamorita through a ‘ Parable ’ 
which must have been very pleasant reading for an 
ardent lover.—‘‘A Bad Penny,’ by John T. Wheelwright, 
will appeal particularly to the younger generation. 
James Woodbury runs away from his uncongenial Mas- 
sachusetts home and takes part in the famous combat 
between the Chesapeake and the Shannon. He is taken 
prisoner, but eventually is exchanged and leaves the 
Halifax prison, reaching the old Massachusetts home- 
stead to become a ship owner and the husband of his 
lady love.—Mary Clay Knapp, who gives us a treatise 
entitled ‘‘ Whose Soul Have I Now ?”’ is careful to set 
her readers straight. Not only are the latter provided 
with an introduction explaining how the book came to 
be written, but there is also furnished at the end an “ an- 
alysis,’’ in which they are informed concerning many 
vexed subjects. For instance : 

‘“ Love. The dominating element in life.” 

“The Ruby. Virtuous strength.” 

“Telepathy. A fact with certain natures. Indis- 
putable.”’ 

‘* Perfume. Influences resulting from pyschic or soul 
forces. Literally true in transferring impressions made 
visible to the inner sight. A reality that exists, that 
has been felt and may be seen.”’ 

When to these are added *‘ analyses’ of the various per- 
sonages, it will be apparent that no one can go astray 
regarding Miss Knapp’s book. 


TWO FRENCH AUTHORS, 


Félix Gras is one of the great writers of the south of 
France; and Mrs. Janvier merits our hearty thanks for 
giving us so delightful a translation of so capital a story 
as ‘The Reds of the 
Midi.” In this little 
book we have the ad- 
ventures of the Mar- 
seilles battalion 
which marched across 
France to Paris in the 
opening days of the 
Revolution. From 
every point of view 7 
the story is a bril- ; 
liantly successful < 
piece of work. 

Zola’s ‘‘Rome”’ is 
simply a tremendous 
piece of contemporary 
journalism. As.astory 
it will bore the ordi- 
nary novel reader intolerably, and he will never get 
through it. Both in this new work ‘‘ Rome,’’ and in its 
predecessor ‘‘ Lourdes,”’ the vehicle of fiction is so slight 
that the novelist almost totally disappears, and the jour- 
nalist stands forth pure and simple. There is a very 
large guide-book element in the work ; and this, while 
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FELIX GRAS. 
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accurate and studious, is rather forced and heavy. But 
the chief journalistic task attempted in ‘‘ Rome ”’ is not 
a description of the visible city, but a pessimistic study 
of the Roman Catholic church as centered in the an- 
cient capital of the world. The book contains also a 
series of character sketches of typical ecclesiastics and 
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M. EMILE ZOLA IN WORKING ATTIRE. 


personalities belonging to what Zola considers to be the 
inner ring of ecclesiastical politicans who control the 
Vatican and who thereby influence Christendom. These 
two volumes constitute an immense panoramic study of 
the Roman situation ; and nobody can deny the genius 
for work, for observation and for literary construction 
that is evinced in the stupendous journalistic screed. It 
is intended to convey the impression that the Catholic 
Church, so long as its headquarters remain in Rome, can 
never rise to the height of its possibilities as a modern 
institution, but must remain involved in medieval con- 
servatism. Whatever influence or effect this work may 
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have in continental Europe, it does not seem to us to ad- 
dress itself in any valuable or important way to Eng- 
lish-speaking countries ; nor will Zola’s point of view be 
deemed a safe or reliable one, whether he approves or 
whether he condemns. 


COLLECTIONS OF SHORT STORIES. 


“In Homespun”’ is the title of half a dozen short 
stores by Edith Nesbit. The author knows her Kentish 
villages well and has managed to transfer them to the 
pages most realistically. She is one of those rare writers 
who possess the art (which Charles Dickens had, of course, 
in its utmost perfection) of making her servants and la- 
borers, heroes and heroines act and speak really natu- 
rally.—‘‘ Nets for the Wind ”’ is the initial tale of eleven 
by Una Taylor. Mystic utterances these and surely lack- 
ing in literary art in so far as they are difficult of com- 
prehension—yet there is a strength about them which 
holds the attention. ‘My lady Mavis had eyes like 
blue hyacinths ; her skin was very white, with scarlet 
flushes whick came and went. She was very gay ; sor- 
row was a great surprise to her—afterward the surprise 
would have been joy.’’ This from the ‘‘ King’s Mounte- 
bank,” one of the best of the stories, is characteristic, 
and the little book abounds in happy phrases and de- 
scriptions, together with passages of much dramatic 
force.—* The Way They Loved at Grimpat ”’ is described 
by E. Rentoul Esler in nine short stories. Grimpat 
might be almost anywhere, for ‘‘ village idyls ”’ are much 
the same the world around, and “ Kitty,” “‘ Linnet,” or 
‘Naomi’? could be duplicated in many an American 
town.—‘‘ Princess Anne,’? by Albert R. Ledoux, is a 
sufficiently strange tale of the mysterious Dismal Swamp 
and a leper colony of negroes there who carry off beauti- 
ful Rose Van Antwerp in the hope that she will perform 
a miracle and cure them. The “ other sketches ”’ in the 
volume are short hunting and fishing yarns. 

We wish to call most particular attention to a collec- 
tion of short Western stories by Mrs. Peattie entitled 
“‘ A Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains several of 
the best tales of Western life ever written. The 
Nebraska stories throw so true a light upon recent 
conditions in the sub-arid belt that they explain, bet- 
ter than any political speeches or arguments could do, 
the reasons why men in that part of, the country are ad- 
vocating free silver. 

Mr. Henry W. Nevinson, who gives us a collection of 
realistic short stories, “‘In the Valley of Tophet,” the 
scenes of which are laid in the coal-mining district of 
the English midlands, is the same powerful writer whose 
“Tales of Mean Streets’? (these being London slum 
stories) were so widely read a year or two ago. Mr. 
Nevinson’s method is original, and while his stories are 
seldom pleasing they are marvelous bits of analysis and 
characterization. 

Mr. M. Hamilton is a writer little known to American 
readers, whose sad and painful story of life in the north 
of Ireland entitled ‘‘ Across an Ulster Bog’’ must en- 
title him to a worthy place among the novelists of the 
day. 

Mr. John Kendrick Bangs republishes from Harper’s 
Magazine ‘The Bicycler’? and several other farces, 
which make good summer reading because they are as 
light as thistle-down, and which are all the more clever 
for their perfect simplicity and naturalness and their 
lack of forced smartness. Those who have not read the 
‘* Houseboat on the Styx” should not fail to include Mr. 
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Bangs in the list of the writers whose books they will 
seek this summer for unmixed entertainment and amuse- 
ment. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


For summer reading, ‘‘ On Snow-Shoes to the Barren 
Grounds,” by Caspar Whitney, is pleasantly suggestive. 
Lest the reader should be deficient in his knowledge of 
Arctic geography, Mr. Whitney explains that the Bar- 
ren Grounds begin ten days’ journey beyond the Great 
Slave Lake and run down to the Arctic Ocean, with 
Hudson’s Bay as their eastern and Great Bear Lake 
and the Coppermine River as their western boundary. 
We may well believe that this is the region of “‘ the 
most complete and extended desolation on earth.” Mr. 
Whitney’s account of his journey to this far-away land 
is a tale of adventure. From it we learn how the wood- 
bison and musk-ox are hunted, and how the many diffi- 
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culties of travel within the Arctic Circle are overcome. 
We get another glimpse of Northern coasts in ‘‘ Vik- 
ings of To-Day,”’ by Wilfred T. Grenfell. Dr. Grenfell 
writes from personal experience in Labrador as a sur- 
geon in the service of the English Mission to Deep Sea 


Fishermen. He has chosen what to most men would 
seem ap uninviting field of labor, but his enthusiasm is 
intense, and his zeal unflagging. Apart from its func- 
tion as a bit of missionary propaganda, Dr. Grenfell’s 
book serves a useful purpose as a description of Lab- 
rador itself, as well as of the resources and inhabitants 
of that inhospitable land. 

By way of inducing a reaction from the chill liable to 
overtake the reader after a perusal of these experiences 
in the frigid northland, Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ 
‘“‘Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America” 
may be recommended. Surely no greater contrast 
could well be imagined than that between the bleak 
northern wastes which Mr. Whitney so graphically de- 
scribes and the richly verdured slopes of Venezuela, 
over which the “ Three Gringos” roamed ad libitum. 
Mr. Davis’ fine descriptive powers have perhaps never 
been employed to better purpose than in this sketch of 
neighboring lands and peoples.—A more elaborate and 
detailed description of Venezuela has been written by 
Mr. William Eleroy Curtis (‘‘ Venezuela : a Land Where 
it’s Always Summer.’’) In this volume is presented a 
good résumé of the most accurate and recent informa- 
tion obtainable concerning that country, including a 
chapter on the disputed territory. 

“At Hawarden With Mr. Gladstone, and Other Trans- 
atlantic Experiences,” by Mr. William H. Rideing, is a 
capital little book to relieve the tedium of ocean travel 
this summer. One of Mr. Rideing’s best chapters is de- 
voted to a comparison between transatlantic voyaging 
a quarter of a century ago and at the present time. The 
papers on English and Irish scenes and customs are full 
of information. The sketches by the same author en- 
titled ‘‘In the Land of Lorna Doone”’ were favorably 
received by the American reading public last year. 

M. André Chevrillon’s “Jn India” displays keen 
powers of observation and analysis. The author has 
traveled extensively in India, and the subtleties of In- 
dian philosophy have evidently appealed to the logi- 
cian’s side of his nature. He has, however, wisely re- 
frained from undue indulgence in dialectics, and he tells 
us a good deal about the present social and religious life 
of the country.—Another recent book which deals in 
an entertaining way with certain phases of Orientalism 
is Mr. Hearn’s “‘ Kokoro : Hints and Echoes of Japanese 
Inner Life’’ (reviewed in our May number). 

Several exceedingly interesting books of out-of-door 
life have appeared during the past few months. Among 
these we may mention: ‘In New England Fields and 
Woods,’”? by Rowland E. Robinson; “By Oak and 
Thorn,’ by Alice Brown ; ‘‘Spring Notes from Tennes- 
see,’ by Bradford Torrey ; ‘“‘ Notes of the Night, and 
other Outdoor Sketches,’? by Dr. Charles Conrad Ab- 
bott. These have all been reviewed in our May and 
June numbers. 

Mr. George H. Ellwanger’s ‘‘ Idyllists of the Country- 
side ’’ should not be overlooked. ‘It was deemed,’’ says 
the author, ‘‘ that a grouping of those who have written 
most pleasingly of the country-side, together with com- 
parative references to their scope and method, would 
prove of interest to all those who possess a love for na- 
ture and nature’s works.’”’ Six essays of the character 
indicated are here given: ‘‘The Wand of Walton,” 
“¢ Gilbert White’s Pastoral,” ‘* The Landscape of Thomas 
Hardy,” “‘ Afield with Jeffries,’ ‘‘ The Sphere of Thor- 
eau,” and “‘ A Ramble with Burroughs.” These essays 
are graceful in style, intentionally discursive, appreci- 
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ative in spirit, and much more of the nature of inter- 
pretation than of criticism. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Andrew D. White, in two splendid volumes, has at 
length given us in complete library form the historical 
studies in the warfare of science with theology that 
have made separate appearance from time to time dur- 
ing a number of years past. These volumes evince a 
vast range of erudite investigation, but they state con- 
clusions with such freedom from pedantry and with 
such beautiful lucidity that the intelligent reader who 
takes them up with the impression that he has a painful 
task before him is delighted to discover how fascinating 
Dr. White’s pages are, and how irresistibly the mind 
follows the story and the argument. While these vol- 
umes are made up of numerous chapters, each one of 
which has a certain completeness in itself, the different 
parts are so constructed that the work is an organic 
unity; and the impression made upon the reader is cumu- 
lative from beginning to end. Dr. White knows much 
of science and he knows much of theology. But his 
point of view is that of the historian. It is this fact 
which gives the greatest value to his book. We have 
whole libraries of controversial works deaiing with the 
relations between science and theology, but they have 
been written either by scientists or by theologians. 
President White occupies the impartial position of the 
historical scholar, who has no prejudices against the 
truth of science, and no hostility toward the truth of 
religion. This great work does not deal very sparingly 
with a series of positions at one time or another assumed 
by the champions of dogmatic theology. But Dr. White 
has simply been writing down what is historically true. 
The work sums up for us the story of the development 
of such modern sciences as geography, astronomy, geol- 
ogy, archeology, metereology, anthropology, medicine 
and hygiene, philology, political economy, and that so- 
called ‘‘ higher criticism ’’ which applies scientific tests 
to the study of the Scriptures. In his introductory re- 
marks President White explains and sums up his point of 
view in the following sentences: ‘‘ My conviction is that 
Science, though it has evidently conquered Dogmatic 
Theology based on biblical texts and ancient modes of 
thought, will go hand in hand with Religion ; and that, 
although theological control will continue to diminish, Re- 
ligion, as seen in the recognition of a Power in the uni- 
verse, not ourselves, which makes for righteousness, and 
in the love of God and of our neighbor, will steadily 
grow stronger and stronger, not only in the American 
institutions of learning but in the world at large.”’ 

To the vacation reader who is at all seriously inclined, 
a few recent works in American history will be found 
especially attractive., Among these the resident of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Middle West will probably 
find nothing more to his taste than Mr. Roosevelt’s new 
volume in the ‘‘ Winning of the West”’ series. This 
volume, which, like each of its three predecessors, is com- 
plete in itself, covers the period of the acquisition of 
Louisiana and exploration in the Northwest, 1791-1807. 
The exploits of ‘‘Mad Anthony Wayne”’ in his famous 
Indian campaigns, the foundation of the State of Ten- 
nessee, whose centennial was observed last month, the 
Louisiana purchase, the conspiracy of Aaron Burr, and 
finally the historic expeditions of Lewis, Clark and Pike 
in the far West, are among the topics which Mr. Roose- 
velt illumines with his usual felicity. 
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In ‘“‘ The Making of Pennsylvania,’’ Mr. Sydney George 
Fisher has essayed a task made peculiarly difficult by 
the composite nature of Pennsylvania’s population, with 
the resulting lack of unity in the State’s development. 
Mr. Fisher has endeavored to describe these various ele- 
ments. In successive chapters he treats of the early set- 
tlements of the Dutch and the Swedes, of the English 
Quakers, of the Germans, the Scotch-Irislt, the Welsh, 
and finally of the Connecticut land-hunters. Not merely 
differences in speech and nationality, but sharp diver- 
gences of religious creed, have all along revealed them 
selves in the growth of Pennsylvanian institutions and 
communities. Mr. Fisher see.1s to have succeeded in 
discussing these phases of his subject with due candor 
and impartiality. ’ 

Several of the essays contained in Professor McMast- 
er’s volume entitled ‘‘ With the Fathers” are of pecul- 
iar timeliness, as is suggested by such titles as ‘‘ The 
Monroe Doctrine,’”’ ‘‘The Third-Term Tradition,” “A 
Century’s Struggle for Silver,” ‘‘ Is Sound Finance Pos- 
sible Under Popular Government?” In his discussion 
of the Monroe doctrine Professor McMaster is espe- 
cially forcible and original, maintaining the broadest in- 
terpretation of that doctrine as a statement of the op- 
position of the United States to any attempt of European 
powers to acquire sovereignty of American soil, whether 
directly or indirectly. Other interesting historical 
studies are those on ‘ The Political Depravity of the 
Fathers,”’ ‘‘ The Riotous Career of the Know-Nothings,”’ 
‘““The Framers and the Framing of the Constitution,”’ 
“ How the British Left New York,’ and ‘‘ Four Cen- 
turies of Progress.’’ Most of these papers have appeared 
during the last few years in the magazines or reviews. 
While no one line of thought connects them, they all 
treat of episodes in American ‘history, and are appropri- 
ately grouped in a single volume. 

‘¢ Beneath Old Roof Trees,’”’ by Abram English Brown, 
is chiefly a faithful recounting of incidents connected 
with the battles of Lexington and Concord, and the 
parts taken by various Massachusetts towns in these 
and other struggles at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
Noteworthy old houses and the descendants of Revolu- 
tionary heroes are represented in the illustrations. 

‘**One Hundred Years of American Commerce” is a 
two-volume compilation of important data on the de- 
velopment of trade and industry in the United States 
during the past century. The articles are signed by ac- 
knowledged authorities on the various topics treated. 
The publication of this comprehensive work commemo- 
rates the centennial] anniversary of the Jay commercial 
treaty with England. The illustration and press-work 
are excellent. 

‘“* Women in English Life, from Medizval to Modern 
Times,” in two volumes, is one of the most important 
books of the year. The author, Georgiana Hill, has done 
a scholarly piece of work, without permitting scholarly 
methods to befog and conceal the interest which attaches 
to her subject. The story is simply and clearly told, 
and the effect of it all is to impress on the reader’s 
mind the unceasing betterment of woman’s social con- 
dition. 

The ‘‘ Memoirs of Barras’’ do not afford, from every 
point of view, the choicest of reading. They are the 
work of one of the most immoral of men, and they faith- 
fully reflect the grossest immoralities of their author ; 
but they portray at the same time a momentous period 
in French history, while they reveal the historic char- 
acters of that period as they are revealed in no other 
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way. The last two volumes of the series, which have 
recently been issued by the Harpers, cover the years 
1797-1828. Even after Barras had retired to private life 
he remained a keen observer of all political events, was 
in constant communication with the leaders of parties, 
and for many years acted as adviser to those in power. 
So that his narrative has a unique value and authority. 

Last month we noted the appearance of Mr. Morse’s 
‘‘ Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes,’’ which 
seems destined to rank as the leading American biog- 
raphy of the year. In the same number we mentioned 
Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin’s ‘Dolly Madison,’ in 
Scribner’s series of lives of American women. Another 
volume in this series has just appeared ; it is devoted to 
Eliza Pinckney, the wife of Chief Justice Pinckney, of 
South Carolina, and was written by Mrs. Ravenel, 
the great-great-granddaughter of Mrs. Pinckney. The 
book pictures South Carolina life in Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary times with great fidelity. It is based chiefly 
on an unusually large collection of family letters and 
records. 

In sharp contrast to the eighteenth century matron 
whom Mrs. Ravenel has all but brought back to life 
stands out the more modern personality of Maria Mit- 
chell, the astronomer, whose career in Eliza Pinckney’s 
day would have been quite as impossible as that gra- 
cious Colonial dame’s would be for a woman of this age. 
Miss Mitchell’s Life and Correspondence, edited by her 
sister, Mrs. Kendall, will have a permanent interest as a 
partial revelation of the soul-life of one who has always 
been regarded as a path-finder for women in the domain 
of science. 

An American woman whose work belongs to the most 
recent past and whose success in her chosen calling will 
not be forgotten by this generation at least, has just 
completed a modest volume of autobiography. Mme. 
de Navarro’s ‘‘ Few Memories”’ will have a charm for 
all who followed the stage career of Mary Anderson, 
and it will engage the interest of others by its intrinsic 
qualities. No book of the year contains so many allu- 
sions to eminent persons of our time, and yet the free- 
dom from mere gossip is preserved religiously. The 
serious lesson of the book lies in the picture which it 
gives of the present condition of the dramatic profession 
and its difficulties. ‘I have written these pages,’’ says 
Mme. de Navarro, “‘ more for young girls who may have 
the same ambitions that I had than for any one else : to 
show them that the glitter of the stage is not all gold, 
and thus do a little toward making them realize how 
serious an undertaking it is to adopt a life so full of 
hardships, humiliations, and even dangers.”’ Five beau- 
tiful portraits illustrate the volume, which is further 
graced by Harper’s best typography. 

Perhaps no better summer reading in the line of biog- 
raphy can be found than is furnished by ‘“‘ Mark Twain ”’ 
in ‘‘ Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc.’’ Many read- 
ers of this volume will doubtless fail to realize at once 
that it is genuine biography ; their condition will be 
that of the man who suddenly learned that he had been 
talking prose all his life without knowing it. So per- 
sistent is the popular tradition about Mr. Clemens that 
people have not yet been brought to look to him for seri- 
ous or scholarly work, and yet the work which has been 
put into this new story of Joan of Arc’s life has been 
both serious and scholarly. Moreover, the literary form 
is in the highest degree attractive, and aside from the 
suspicion which must still rest, in popular estimation, 
on everything that ‘‘ Mark Twain” writes, and which 


seems to be a part of the penalty that every successful 
humorist has to pay, it may be said that the “‘ Sieur de 
Conte’s ’? memoirs have already won a place in the front 
rank of recent historical literature. Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“Jeanne d’Arc : Her Life and Death,” which has just 
been published in Putnam’s “ Heroes of the Nations ”’ 
series, is a less ambi- 
tious attempt to fix the | 
place of the Maid of 
Orleans in history. In 
our Apri) number we 
made mention of Mr. | 
Lowell’s volume devot- | 
ed to the same pur- | 
| 





pose. 

The Life of Cyrus W. 
Field, edited by his | 
daughter, Mrs. Judson, | 
is one of the most sat- 
isfactory-biographies of 
the season. It tells the 
whole story of Mr. 
Field’s interesting ca- | 
reer as it has not beer 
told before. The lay- 
ing of the Atlantic ca- 
ble was, of course, the 
great exploit with which Mr. Field’s name and fame are 
associated, and the account of this achievement recorded 
in his letters is very full. Throughout the book Mrs. 
Judson has drawn freely on personal correspondence and 
other unpublished data. The reader is made to feel that 
he is getting information at first hand. Not only is Mr. 
Field’s personal history most effectively presented in 
this way, but in the publication of some of the letters— 
those of Gladstone and Bright, for example—a real con- 
tribution has been made to the history of the times. 

Pending the completion of the exhaustive work by M. 
Hanotaux, historical students have reason for gratitude 
to Mr. Richard Lodge for his admirable little sketch of 
Cardinal Richelieu, which is also a well-proportioned 
epitome of a very eventful period in European history. 

Apropos of the centenary of the death of Robert 
Burns, which occurs in this month of July, 1896, Messrs. 
Longmans, Green & Co. have brought out an entirely 
new edition of Dr. Chambers’ “ Life and Works of 
Robert Burns,’ in four volumes, elaborately illustrated. 
A complete revision of the text has been made by Mr. 
William Wallace. This is not only the standard biog- 
raphy, but the standard edition of the poetry and other 
writings of the Scottish bard as well. 








MARK TWAIN, 





POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


In the field of political dissertation the work which at- 
tracts most attention this season is Lecky’s ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and Liberty,’’ reviewed in our June number. Mr. 
Lecky’s volumes will doubtless prove suggestive and 
stimulating to many thoughtful American readers who 
would decline to admit the force of their conclusions. 
—Mr. Herbert Thompson’s ‘“ Russian Politics’ is also 
an important and timely book which has received pre- 
vious notice in our columns. 

We do not know of a more appropriate publication for 
this campaign year than ‘ Lincoln’s Campaign,’’ by 
Osborn H. Oldroyd. Captain Oldroyd has made an in- 
teresting compilation of materials from newspaper files 
and other records bearing on the memorable campaign 
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of 1860. Among the unique features of his book are re- 
productions of Lincoln portraits and cartoons used dur- 
ing the canvass. The campaign songs of 1860, too, will 
be new to most readers of this generation. 























MR. W. E. H. LECKY. 


The new low-priced edition of Mr. Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s ‘‘ Wealth against Commonwealth ” will probably 
have a larger circulation than has been enjoyed by any > 
other American book of its class, with the possible ex- 
ception of Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” 
Dr. Hale has pronounced ‘‘ Wealtk against Common- 
wealth”? “asmuch an epoch-making book as ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’” Mr. Lloyd’s indictment of the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust has remained so long unanswered that a 
great many people in this country are coming to the 
conclusion that it is quite unanswerable. However 
that may be,‘ Wealth against Commonwealth,”’ consid: 
ered as a piece of literature merely, remains one of the 
few truly monumental works of our day. 

The most important recent contribution to economic 
theory is a treatise by Prof. F. W. Taussig, of Harvard, 
on ‘* Wages and Capital,”’ the first five chapters of which 
contain the substance of the author’s own views on the 
celebrated doctrine of the wages fund; nine further 
chapters are devoted to the history of the interminable 
discussion to which the doctrine has given rise, while a 
final chapter summarizes conclusions. It would prob- 
ably be impossible to find anywhere a clearer statement 
of the wages fund philosophy and of its bearing on the 
relations of capital and labor. The author shows the 


influence of the later schools of economic thought in the 
shaping of his views, which are, however, in the main 
conservative. It may be fairly questioned whether the 
discussion has ever had much profitable result, but an 
adequate restatement and revision of the fundamental 
principles will be appreciated by economists. 

Bankers and others who desire a fuller treatment of 
the subject of modern banking than is given in Mr. 
Horace White’s excellent ‘‘ Money and Banking,’ will 
find Mr. Conant’s ‘‘ History of Modern Banks of Issue”? 
both exhaustive and interesting. Much of the material 
used in his chapters on foreign banking systems has not 
heretofore been accessible to American readers, except 
in official records and reports. Ail this information is 
useful and instructive. A list of authorities is appended, 
together with a good index. 

Mr. George B. Waldron’s “‘ Handbook on Currency and 
Wealth ”’ is a convenient and useful manual of the essen- 
tial facts in the history of our monetary system. It also 
includes chapters on the currency and finances ot foreign 
countries, on the ownership of wealth, and vanous allied 
topics. The work of compilation seems to have been 
done without bias, and the result is a compendium of 
statistical information which will doubtless be fr2- 
quently utilized by campaign speakers and editorial 
writers during the next few months. 

The fact that nearly 40 per cent. of the revenues of 
the federal government are now derived from excise 
taxation, with the strong probability that other sources 
of interna] revenue will be resorted to in the near fu- 
ture, should bespeak for Mr. Howe’s treatise on ‘* Taxa- 
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tion and Taxes in the United States under the Internal 
Revenue System ”’ the thoughtful attention of all Amer- 
ican publicists. If it be true, as Mr. Howe seems to 
make evident, that instead of $145,000,000, $200,000,600 
could be raised with ease from these sources, it is a mat- 
ter of present importance to Congress, as well as a cause 
of national self-congratulation. At any rate the history 
of our experience with this form of taxation is instruct- 
ive, and that history is carefully and authoritatively 
presented in the work before us. Mr. Howe is a Doctor 
of Philosophy of the Johns Hopkins University, and his 
book is the result of years of research. 

Mr. Edwin Cannan’s lectures on ‘The History of 
Local Rates in England”? make up the first volume of a 
series of ‘‘ studies’ containing the results of researches 
in economic and political subjects conducted by the 
teachers of the London School of Economics and Polit- 
ical Science, or under their direction. While too tech- 
nical and special, perhaps, to interest many American 
readers, these treatises will doubtless find a wide field of 
usefulness in England. Mr. Cannan is the author of one 
of the most successful elementary text-books of political 
economy in the English language. 





OF REVIEWS. 


‘‘ Human Progress : What can Man do to further it ?”’ 
by Thomas S8. Blair, is a work which the author puts 
forth rather as a series of tentative suggestions than as 
a completed system of doctrine. ‘The plan of the trea- 
tise is not lacking in originality, and some of the points 
of view adopted are quite new. The author acknowl- 
edges his indebtedness to the Comtist philosophy, and 
makes diligent use of the methods of that system. 
In the strictly economic part of his discussion the 
positions of the ‘classic school’? of economists are 
vigorously attacked. The bulk of the book is devoted 
to theory, Mr. Blair’s practical conclusions as to govern- 
ment being confined to a few pages at the end of the 
volume. He opposes all forms of socialism. 

The ‘“ Primer” of the Single Tax theory, by the 
former editor of the Toronto Grip, Mr. J. W. Bengough, 
is characterized by all the versatility of wit which has 
made its author so successful as a caricaturist of polit- 
ical and economic subjects. It offers an easy and at- 
tractive way of mastering the ground principles of the 
Single Tax, and it need not be despised by the elders of 
the “ Little Political Economists ’’ for whom it was pro- 
fessedly prepared. 


THE NEW BOOKS: CLASSIFIED LIST OF TITLES. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FICTION. 

Weir of Hermiston: An Unfinished Romance by Robert 
Louis Stevenson 12mo, pp. 266. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.20. 

George’s Mother. By Stephen Crane. 16mo, pp. 177. New 
York: Edward Arnold. 75 cents. 

Summer in Arcady: A Tale of Nature. By James Lane 
Allen. I6mo, pp. 170. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25. 

Briseis: A Novel. By William Black. 12mo, pp. 406. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 


Madelon: A Novel. By Mary E. Wilkins. 16mo, pp. 376. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 31.25. 

The Quicksands of Pactolus: A Novel. By Horace Annesley 
Vachell. l6mo, pp. 324. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1. 

Wisdom’s Folly : A Study in Feminine Development. By A. 
V. Dutton. I16mo, pp. 294. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $1. 

Will o’ the Wasp: A Sea Yarn of the War of ‘12. Edited by 
Henry Lawrence, U.S. N., and now brought before the 
public for the first time by Robert Cameron Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 269. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Lure of Fame. By Clive Holland. 16mo, pp. 245. New 
York : The New Amsterdam Book Company. $1.00. 

The XIth Commandment. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. Octavo, 
pp. 333. New York: The New Amsterdam Book Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

The Victory of Ezry Gardner. By Imogen Clark. 16mo, 
pp. 173. Boston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 75 cents. 


Dartmoor. By Maurice H. Hervey. 18mo, pp. 247. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 cents. 

The Romance of Guardamonte. By Arline E. Davis. 16mo, 
pp. 136. New York. J. Selwin Tait & Sons. 


A Woman With a Future. By Mrs. Andrew Dean. 16mo, 
pp. 199. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 75 


cents. 





Flotsam : The Study of a Life. By Henry Seton Merriman. 
12mo, pp. 350. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
81.25. 

A Marriage by Capture: A Romance of To-day. By Robert 
Buchanan. 16mo, pp. 196. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 75 cents. 

The Broken Ring: A Romance. By Elizabeth Knight Tomp- 
kins. 12mo, pp. 277. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1. 

In Sight of the Goddess: A Tale of Washington Life. By 
Harriet Riddle Davis. 16mo, pp. 227. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 75 cents. 


A Bad Penny. By John T. Wheelright. Octavo, pp. 162. 
Boston : Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.25. 

Whose Soul Have I Now? A Novel. By Mary Clay Knapp. 
12mo, pp. 242. Boston: Arena Publishing Company. 
$1.25. , 

In Homespun. By Edith Nesbit. 16mo, pp. 189. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. §1. 

Nets for tue Wind. By UnaTaylor. 16mo, pp. 227. Boston: 
Koberts Brothers. $1. 

The Way they Loved at Grimpat: VillageIdyls. By E. Ren- 
toul Esler, 16mo, pp. 231. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2. 

Princess Aune: A Story of the Dismal Swamp, and other 
sketches. By Albert R. Ledoux. 82mo, pp. 18. New 
York: The Looker-On Publishing Company. 50 cents. 

The Dream-Charlotte: A Story of Echoes. By M. Betham- 
Edwards. 12mo, pp. 384. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25. 

White Satin and Homespun. By Katrina Trask. 18mo, pp. 
139. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 75 cents. 


Out of Bounds. Being the Adventures of an Unadventurous 
Young Man. By A. Garry. 18mo, pp. 218. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 75 cents. 

Rome. By Emile Zola: Translated by Ernest Alfred Vize 
telly. Two vols., 12mo, pp. 434-473. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. &. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


‘The Reds of the Midi: An Episode of the French Revolution. 
By Félix Gras: Translated by Catharine A. Janvier 
16mo, pp. 3838. New York: D. Appleton &Co. $1. 

The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. 16mo, pp. 186. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

A Mountain Woman. By Elia W. Peattie. 12mo, pp. 251. 
Chicago: Way & Williams. $1.25. 

Across an Ulster Bog. By M. Hamilton. 16mo, pp. 254. New 
Yerk: Edward Arnold. $1. 

In the Valley of Tophet. By Henry W. Nevinson. 
276. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $l. 

Quaint Crippen, Commercial Traveller. By Alwyn M. Thur- 
ber. 12mo, pp. 253 Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. $1. 

The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold Frederic. 12mo, 
pp. 512. New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.50. 


18mo, pp. 





TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

On Snow-Shoes to the Barren Grounds: Twenty-eight Hun- 
dred Miles After Musk-Oxen and Wood Bison. By Cas- 
par Whitney. Octavo, pp. 334. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $3.50. 

Vikings of To-day; or, Life and Medical Work Among the 


Fishermen of Labrador. By Wilfred T. Grenfell. 12mo, 
pp. 256. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, §1.25. 


Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central America. By Rich- 
ard Harding Davis. 12mo, pp. 296. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50. 

Venezuela: A Land Where It’s Always Summer. By William 
Eleroy Curtis. 12mo, pp. 322. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.50. 

At Hawarden with Mr. Gladstone, and other Transatlantic 
Experiences. By William H. Rideing. 16mo, rp. 259. 
New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 

In India. Translated from the French of André Chevrillon, 
by William Marchant. 12mo, pp. 265. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Idyllists of the Country-Side. By George H. Ellwanger. 
16mo, pp. 263. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom. By Andrew D. White, LL.D. Two vols., 
8vo, pp. 415-474. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $5. 


The Winning of the West. By Theodore Roosevelt. Vol. 
IV., Louisiana and the Northwest, 1791-1807. Octavo, pp. 
363. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


The Making of Pennsylvania. By Sydney George Fisher, B.A. 
12mo, pp. 364. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.50. 


With the Fathers: Studies in the History of the United 
States. By John Bach McMaster. 12mo, pp. 334. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 


One Hundred Years of American Commerce. A History of 
American Commerce by One Hundred Americans. Edited 
by Chauncey M. Depew, LL.D. Two vols., imperial octavo, 
pp. 924. New York: D. O. Haynes & Co. $14, $17, $20. 

Women in English Life from Mediszval to Modern Times. 
By Georgiana Hill. Two vols., octavo, pp. 370-372. New 
York: Macmillan & Co. $7.50. 
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Beneath Old Roof Trees. By Abram English Brown. 12mo, 
pp. 343. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 


Memoirs of Barras, Member of the Directorate. Edited, 
with a general introduction, prefaces and appendices, by 
George Duruy. Translated by C. E. Roche. Vols. III., 
IV., octavo, pp. 633-656. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Each volume $3.75 


Eliza Pinckney. By Harriott Horry Ravenel. 16mo, pp. 331. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


Maria Mitchell: Life, Letters and Journals. Compiled by 
Phebe Mitchell Kendall. Octavo, pp. 298. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. $. 

A Few Memories. By Mary Anderon (Madame de Na- 
varro). Octavo, pp. 263. New York : Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Are. By the Sieur Louis 
de Conte (Her Page and Secretary). Octavo, pp. 461. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 


Jeanne D’Arc: Her Life and Death. By Mrs. Oliphant. 


“Heroes of the Nations” series. 12mo, pp. 417. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 
Richelieu. By Richard Lodge, M.A. 12mo, pp. 245. New 


York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited by Robert 
Chambers. Revised by William Wallace. in four vol- 
umes. Vols. I., II., octavo, pp. 492-416. New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50 each vol. 


Cyrus W. Field: His Life and Work (1819-1892). Edited by 
Isabella Field Judson. Octavo, pp. 332. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 





POLITICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 


Lincoln’s Campaign ; or, The Political Revolution of 1860. 
By Osborn H. Oldroyd. 12mo, pp. 241. Chicago: Laird 
& Lee. 75 cents. 


Wealth Against Commonwealth. By Henry Demarest Lloyd. 
12mo, pp. 568. New York: Harper & Brothers. §1. 


Wages and Capital: An Examination of the Wages Fund 

Doctrine. By F. W. Taussig. 12mo, pp. 347. New York: 
,D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

A History of Modern Banks of Issue, with an Account of the 
Economic Crises of the Present Century. By Charles A. 
Conant. Octavo, pp. 596. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $3. 

A Handbook on Currency and Wealth. By George B. Wal- 
dron, A.M. 18mo, pp. 150. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. 50 cents. 

Taxation and Taxes in the United States under the Internal 
Revenue System, 1791-1895. By Frederic C. Howe. 12mo, 
pp. 306. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75. 


The History of Local Ratesin England. Five Lectures. By 
Edwin Cannan. 12mo, pp. 140. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 75 cents. 

Human Progress: What Can Man Do to Further It? By 
Thomas S. Blair. A.M. 12mo, pp. 581. New York: Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins. $1.50. 

The Up-To-Date Primer: A First Book of Lessons for Little 
Political Economists. By J. W. Bengough. 12mo, pp. 75. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 25 cents. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


LEADING ARTICLES IN THE JULY MAGAZINES. 


Atlantic Monthly.—Boston. July. 


The Real Problems of Democracy._ E. L. Godkin. 
A Century's Progress in Science. John Fiske. 
Arbitration and Our Relations with England. E. J. Phelps. 


The United States and the Anglo-Saxon Future. George B. 


Adams. 
Letters of D. G. Rossetti.—III. 1855-1857. G. B. Hill. 
Confessions of Public School Teachers. 
Young America in Feathers. Olive Thorne Miller. 


Cassier’s Magazine.—New York. July. 


A Novel Seashore Electric Railway. Magnus Voik. 

Water Works Machinery. Charles L. Newcomb, 

Megass and Refuse Furnaces. W. P. Abell. 

Steam Boilers: Their Equipment and Management. A. C. 
Cary. 

Vertical vs, Horizontal Turbines. Samuel Webber. 

Locomotives of the Great Western, England. C. R. King. 

Early American Saw Mills. Joel Sharp. 

Foundry Cranes. A. E. Outerbridge. 

American Practice in the Use of Steam for Pumping. W. 
Klersted. 

Century Magazine.—New York. July. 

St. Peter’s. F. Marion Crawford. 

Glimpses of Venezuela and Guiana. W. bg ag A King. 

Life of Napoleon Bonaparte.—XXI._ Frank W. Stokes. 

An Arctic Studio (77° 44 N. Lat.). William M. Sloane. 

A Family Record of Ney’s Execution. Mme. Campan. 

Impressions of South Africa.—III. James Bryce. 

Recollections and Anecdotes of Biilow. Bernard Boekel- 
mann. 


The Cosmopolitan.—Irvington, N. Y. July. 


A le Song Race of Arctic Highlanders. Lewis Lindsay 
yche. 

The Evolution of the Spaniard. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor. 

Great Orators and the Lyceum. James B. Pond. 

“The Coming Race.”’ John Brisben Walker. 

The Preservation of Wild Animals. R. W. Shufeldt. 


Engineering Magazine.—New York. July. 


Cause and Remedy for Business Depression. Edward Atkin- 
son. 
The Turning Point in Railway Reforms. M. E. Ingalls. 
Filtration of Municipal Water a Rudolph Hering. 
Utilization of Anthracite Culm. Edward H. Williams, Jr. 
ad ee of Electricity from Coal. G. H. Stock- 
ridge. 
Recent faprovements in Gold Milling. H. M. Chance. 
Modern Machine oe Evonomics. orace L. Arnold. 
The Architecture of Home Making. C. E. Benton. 
Japan’s Invasion of the Commercial World. A. R. Foote. 
A Practical Exposition of Electric Lighting. W. A. An- 
thony. 
Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. July. 


In the Photographic Studio. Mary A. Fanton. 
Intercollegiate Boat Racing. J. H. Welch. 
Play Hours in Central Park. 

At Mount Holyoke College. Helen M. North. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly.—New York. July. 
General Robert E. Lee.—VI._ Col. J. J. Garnett. 
Colonial Homes of Virgina. Virginia C. Mayo. 
The University of Heidelberg. Prof. Sulzbache. 
The Use of Dogs on the Battlefield. 


In Manxland. 
A Visit to the Lick Observatory. Mrs. A. A. Stowe. 
Art in the Ballet. C. Wilhelm. 


Godey’s Magazine.—New York. July. 


The Land of the Shah. George Donaldson. 
Training and Life of a New York Fireman. Rufus R. Wil 


son. 
The Silk Industry of Japan. Arthur Hornblow. 
Mrs. Connor, Journalist. Alice Severance. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton. Mary C. Francis. 
Great Singers of this Century.—IX. Albert L. Parkes. 
Music in America.—XV. Rupert Hughes. 


Harper’s Magazine—New York. July. 


General Washington. Woodrow Wilson. 

Literary Landmarks of Venice. Laurence Hutton. 
English Elections. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Ohio. Charles F. Thwing. 


Ladies’ Home Journal.—Philadelphia. July. 


Home and Personality of Joan of Arc. Emma A. Hopkins, 
Feeding a City Like New York. John G. Speed. 

This Country of Ours.—VII. Benjamin Harrison. 

The Other Side of Robert Burns. Arthur Warren. 
Souvenirs of Summer Days. William M. Johnson. 

The People Who Live in the Moon. Alden W. Quimby. 


Lippincott’s Magazine.—Philadelphia. July. 


Decadence of Modern Russian Literature. : 
Pennsylvania and Her Public Men. Sydney G. Fisher. 
My Rural Experiences. Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
The Southern Ideal. Annie S. Winston. 

** Yankee Doodle.”’ Caroline T. Bansemer. 


McClure’s Magazine.—New York. July. 


Kipling in India. E. Kay Robinson. 

Longfellow, Whittier and Holmes. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
A Woman’s Ascent of the Matterhorn. Annie §. Peck. 
Charles H. Taylor of the Boston Globe. E. J. Edwards. 

The English in South Central Africa. G. G. Hubbard. 

The Edge of the Future. Cleveland Moffett. 

A Century of Painting. Will H. Low. 

Lincoln asa Lawyer. Ida M. Tarbell. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—New York. July. 


All Along Shore. 

Types of Fair Women. 

Prominent American Families—IV. The Goulds: T. S. 
Hebard. 

Our Schoolboy Soldiers. Whidden Graham. 


New Englend Magazine.—Boston. July. 


Country Week. William I. Cole. 
Andreas Hofer, the Hero of the Tirol. W.D. McCracken. 
Henry Barnard, the Nestor of American Education. J. L 
Hughes. , 
Penobscot Bay. Edwin A. Start. 
Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. July. 


Coney Island. Julian Ralph. 

On the Poetry of Place Names. Brander Matthews. 

A Thousand Miles Through the Alps. Sir W. M. Conway. 

A New Art. J. Cater Beard. 

Some Portraits of J. M. W. Turner. 

A French Friend of Browning—Joseph Milsand. Th. Bent 
zon. 


THE OTHER AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PERIODICALS. 


(From the latest numbers received.) 


American Amateur Photographer.—New York. May. 


Working Up. 

Realism and Impressionism. Robert Atkinson. 
Sensitometer Numbers. James Ross. 

A * Goodenough *’ Developer. 

Beginners’ Column.—X XVIII. Orthocromatics. Jokn Nicol. 
About Isochromatic Plates. Oakley Norris. 


American Magazine of Civics.—New York. June. 


Why the Farmer Does Not Get Rich? Nelson Baldwin. 

A German View of the Monroe Doctrine. L. von Bar Git- 
tingen. 

The New Superstition. J. W. Mason. 

National Currency and Hard Times.—II. H. H. Trimble. | 

The Benefit to Women of Suffrage. 

Bimetallism a Compromise.—Is it a Solution? D. Strange. 

Civil Service Reform and the Workingman. Herbert Walsh. 


American Monthly.—Washington. June. 


The Jay Treaty. Elizabeth B. Johnston. 
George Washington's Ancestors. Julia W. Fontaine. 
The Free Quakers. Mary C. Emerson. 


* American University Magazine.—New York. May. 


The Amherst Senate. D. W. Morrow. 

University of Pennsylvania Bowl Fight. C. K. Meschter. 
Bucknell University.—I. Enoch Perrine. 

Life at New York University. A. H. Holland. 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly.—New York. June. 


Principles of Taxation.—V. David A. Wells. 

How the Great Lakes Were Built. J. W. Spencer. 

Dr. Nansen’s * Throwing Stick.” John Murdoch. 
Co-ordination of Our Educational Institutions. E. H. Magill 
Frogs and Their Uses. R. W. Schufeldt. 
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CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 121 


The Metric System. Herbert Spencer. 

The Monetary Problem. L. G. McPherson. 

Why Progress is by Leaps. George Iles. 

Posthypnotic and Criminal Suggestion. W. R. Newbold. 
Woman and the Ballot. Alice B. ery 

The Subterranean River Midroi. Paul Raymond. 

Our Southern Mocker. I. W. Blake. 


The Arena.—Boston. June. 


Celsus, The First Pagan Critic of Christianity. S. J. Bar- 
rows. 
Direct Legislation Movement and Its Leaders. E. Pomeroy. 
Mexico in Mid-Winter. Walter Clark. 
A National Platform for the American Independents of 1896. 
The Telegraph Monopoly.—VI. Frank Parsons. 
Bimetallism. A. J. Utley. 
A Prophet of Freedom. B. O. Flower. 
Monopoly and the Mines of Minnesota. C. J. Buell. 
Mental Cure In Its Relation to Modern Thought. H. W. 
Dresser. 
Art Amateur.—New York. June. 


A Day at the Metropoiitan Museum. 

Figure Painting. . B. O. Fowler. 

Flower Painting. F. V. Redmond. 

Hints for Sketchers. Robert Jarvis. ; 

Talks on Elementary Drawing.—VIII. Elisabeth M. Hal- 


lowell. 
Helpful Hints for Ceramic Artists. M. Helen E. Montford. 
Art Interchange.—New York. June. 


The Missouri Artist. William H. Downes. 
Mural  ~aopeeceeaans at Washington.—Il. Elizabeth E. New- 
port. 
Rosas er Illustrating. F.C. Clarke. 
Plain Talks on Art.—IV. Arthur Hober. 
The Poster of To-day. 
: Practical Lessons in Modeling.—I. W. O. Partridge. 


Atalanta.—London, June. 


Thomas Moore and the Emerald Isle. E. L. Arnold. 
Coaches and Carriages. C. F. Yonge. 


Bachelor of Arts.—New York. June. 
“ Blackwood’s”’ History of the United States. F. S. Dick- 
son 


Paul Verlaine. J es ye: Scheer. 
My Gardening. R. K. Munkittrick. 

The Peril of Our Democracy. Albert Matthews. 
Recent Scientific Theology. Henry G. Chapman. 


Badminton Magazine.—London. June. 


The Royal Military Tournament. Major S. S. Barker. 
Lion Hunting. Lord Delamere. 

Cycling in the High Alps. C. F. Simond. 

The Ethics of Modern Gunnery. A. Chapman. 

Stag and Chamois Hunting in Austria. Count Schlick. 
Polo Prospects, 1896. C. Bradley. 

Amusements Under Cover. W. Pigott. 


Bankers’ Magazine.—London. June. 


Agricultural Depression and the Agricultural Rating Bill. 
Bankers’ Liability for Jewels, etc., Left for Safe Custody. 
Educational Papers on Banking and Finance. 


The Bankers’ Magazine.—New York. May. 


Loans of the United States. 
Bank Defalcations—Their Causes and the Remedy. 
Foreign Banking Systems. 
Private and Public Debt in the United States. 
Immigration into the United States. 
June. 
The Gresham Law in the United States. 
Coes Expansion—Would it Benefit the Country? J. H. 
ripp. 
Bank pa Corporation Accounting. T. H. Leavitt. 
Blackwood’s Magazine.—London. June. 


A Naval Utopia. Admiral Fournier’s Ideal. 
Purcell’s Life of Cardinal Manning. 
Some Episodes in a Long Life. F. M. F. Skene. 
The Novels of John Galt, 
My Friends Who Cycle. 
Captain Francis Lawton. 
The Season of 1896 ; The Looker on. 
The New Parliamentary Obstruction a Serious Danger. 

Board of Trade Journal.—London. May 15. 
The Italian Woolen Industry. 
British Trade with Egypt. 
Foreign Competition with English Interests in Japan 
Coffee Planting in British Central Africa. 

The Bond Record.—New York. June. 

Anthracite Coal.—IV. William Griffith. 
Can Greenbacks be Retired Without Issuing Bonds ? 
The Territory of Alaska.—II. Frederick Funston. 


The Bookman.—New York. June. 


Mrs. Gaskell and Charlotte Bronté. C. K. Shorter. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore. Richard Garnett. 

Portraiture of the American Revolutionary War.—II. W. 
L. Andrews. 

Canadian Feeling Toward the United States... D. C. Scott. 

Stendhal.—II. F. T. Cooper. 


The Bostonian.—Boston. June. 


Our Coast Defense.—IV. Lieut. J. A. Frye. 
An Open Air Gymnasium for Women. ate Gannet Wells. 
The Growth of ‘La Fiesta in California. Mabel Craft. 
San_Antonio: Its Battle of Flowers and Missions. J. D. 
Whelpley. 
The Cambridge Magazine.—Cambridge, Mass. June. 


Hawthorne asa Worker. Rose H. Lathrop. 
The Cambridge of To-day. W. A. Bancroft. 
Cuba and the Cubans. Enrique A. Zanetti. 


Canadian Magazine.—Toronto. June. 


The Daily Newspaper. J.T. Clark. 

Hunting for Jacques Cartier. Kate W. Yeigh. 

A Canadian Bicycle in Europe.—III. Constance R. Boulton. 
Dr. Oronhyatekha. Mary T. Bayard. 

The New County Council. J. M. McEvoy. 

The Colonies and the Navy. A. H. Loring. 

The Canadian Historical Exhibition, 1897. O. A. Howland. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine.—London. June. 


Carriages Without Horses. J. Munro. 

Women in Prison. Tighe Hopkins. 

Bulgarian Embroidery. _L. Dobrée. 

New Serial Story: ** A Puritan’s Wife,’ by Max Pemberton. 


Catholic World.—New York. June, 


The Church and Social Reform. Francis Howard. 
The ‘** Conversion ‘’ of Prince Boris. B. Morgan. 
Tennyson's Idyl of Guinevere. P. Cameron. 
An Extinct Religious Order and Its Founder. 

he American Celt and His Critics. Walter Lecky. 
The Unjust Steward of the Nations. J. J. O'Shea. 
Montmartre and the Sacred Heart. J. M. Kiely. 


Chambers’ Journal.—Edinburgh. June. 


London’s Great Land Owners. 
Some Facts About the Cpium Habit. 
New Taxes and Old Ones. 
Tafilet, Morocco; the Land of Dates. 
Waste. 
Charities Review.—Galesburg, Ill. April. 


Agricultural Banks. 

The Social Function of Wealth. 

Teaching Charities and Correction. E. D. Jones. 

General Sociology and Criminal ae C. R. Henderson. 
Social Structure of a Western Town.—VI. A. W. Dunn. 


Contemporary Review.—London. June. 


The Policy of the Education Bill. Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 

The Late Marquis of Bath. Canon MacColl. 

Mr. Hobson on Poverty. W. H. Mallock. 

London Revisited ; Some Reminiscences. William O’Brien. 

Art and Life. Continued. Vernon Lee. 

The Incarnation: A i gg the Religions of the World. 

The Highlands of Natal. Emile McMaster. 

J. H. Tuke and His Work. Sydney Buxton and Howard 
Hodgkin. 

The Frangipani Ring. Linda Villari. 

Champagne. Dr. George Harley. 

Our Telegraphic Isolation. Percy A. Hurd. 


Cornhill Magazine.—London. June. 


Men and Manners in Florence. 
Caen ; a City of Suffering. 
Cosmopolis.—London. June. 


The Case Against Goethe. Prof. Edward Dowden. 

The Jubilee of Free Trade. H. Dunckley. 

Current French Literature. Edmund Gosse. 

Richard Cobden. (In French). P. Leroy-Beaulieu. 

Henrik Ibsen, (In French). F. poreer. 

George Sand and F. Buloz. (In French.) Continued. 

Antonio Fogazzaro, an Italian Novelist. (In French.). 

= ome ‘Rome ;” the Novel of the Day in Paris. (In 
rench. 

The Jubilee of Free Trade and of Democracy. (In German.) 

Byron and Wordsworth. (In German.) 

The Founding of the Jesuit Society. (In German.) 


Demorest’s Family Magazine.—New York. June. 


The Royal Household of Spain. A. B. DeGuerville. 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Life in Samoa. E. A. Fletcher. 
Where Summer Days Fly Swiftly. J. H. Welch. 
Architecture as a Profession for Women. Mary A. Fanton. 
Women in Athletics. 

The Reign of the Bicycle. 
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THE REVIEW 


The Dial.—Chicago. 


: ‘ May 16. 
Playing With Fire. 
Shakespeare in Lexicography. F. H. Teal. 
June 1. 
The Duties of Authors. 
The English Language in Japan. E. W. Clement. 
Education.—Boston. June. 


Shakespeare’s Ideal King. L. W. Spring. 

A Lesson from Matthew Arnold's Letters. J. W. Abernethy. 
Aims and Methods in the Study of Literature. N. Butler. 
The Philosophical Method of Isaac Newton. L. R. Harley. 
Through Poetry to Religion. Samuel Thurber. 


Educational Review.—London. May. 


Comenius and the Great Didactic. 
The Cambridge History of the United States. 
The Educaiion Bill; the Full Text, etc. 


Educational Review.—New York. June. 


Work of the London School Board. T. J. Macnamara. 
College Organization and Government. Charles F. Thwing. 
Possible Improvement of Rural Schools. J. H. Blodgett. 
Evolutionary Psychology and Education. H. M. Stanley. 
College Entrance Requirements in Science. Ralph S. Tarr. 
Horace Mann. Francis W. Parker. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—London. June. 


Baron Hirsch. With Portrait. Arnold White. 

The Hon. Walter Rothschild at Tring Park ; Interview. 
The Olympic Era of the Greeks. J. Gennadius. 

Royal and Notable Oaks. G. Clinch. 

The Tall Hat and Its Ancestors. R.S. Loveday. 


Fortnightly Review.—London. June. 


Mr. Rhodes and the Transvaal. 

Thomas Hardy’s “ Jude the Obscure.” Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell. 

Russia and England in the Far East. 

The Irish Land Bill of Lord Salisbury’s Government. 

On Things Persian. Dr. J. C. Wills. 

The Modern Persian Stage. James Mew. 

Our Neglected Tories. . D. Traill. 

Dr. Max Nordau’s * Degeneration ;”» Deterioration of Soul. 
. Lee. 

The Olympic Games. G.S. Robertson. 

Free Trade ; From Cobden to Chamberlain. Edward Salmon. 

The Work of the Chartered Company. Edward Dicey. 

Wilhelm Liebknecht. Miss Edith Sellers. 


The Forum.—New York. June. 


Election of Senators Sy Popular Vote. J. H. Mitchell. 

Modern Norwegian Literature.—Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 

The Fallacy of Terr‘torial Extension. W. G. Sumner. 

A Keats Manuscript. Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 

Promises of Democracy : Have They Been Fulfilled? F. W. 
Blackmar. 

Education of Women in Turkey. Mary Mills Patrick. 

Armenia’s Impending Doom. Our Duty. M. M. Mangasa- 
rian. 

The Democratization of England. Thomas Davidson. 

Ego, et Rex Meus: A Study of Royalty. Ouida. 

Our Sub-Arid Belt. E. V. Smalley. : 

True Aim of Charity Organization Societies. Josephine S. 
Lowell. 

The Isolation of Music. Waldo S. Pratt. 


Free Review —London. June. 


Robert Burns and the Church. : 

The Holocaust of Infants. E. 8S. Galbraith. 

The Revival of Phrenology. J. M. Robertson. 
Miscarriages of Justice in England. Thomas Stanley. 
The Decline of Literary Taste. Florence E. Hobson. 

A New Sciotheistic Theory. Continued. J. P. Gilmour. 
Foreign Missions. fred. Wilson. 

The Higher Music Hall Art. Geoffrey Mortimer. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—London. June. 


The Actress as Usurper of Man’s Prerogative. W. J. Law- 
rence. 

Robert Herrick. H. M. Sanders. ; 

How India Has Suffered in the Race for Wealth. D. N.Reid. 

Scotch Pearls and Pearl Hunting. Rev. M. G. Watkins, 

Rivers vs. Sewers. Rev. Samuel Charlesworth. 


_ The Green Bag.—Boston. June. 


Daniel Webster. William C. Todd. 

Some Peculiar Judgments. George H. Westley. 

‘The Lawyer's Position in aye Guy Carleton Lee. | 

Some Aspects of the Growth of Jewish Law.—I. David W. 
Amram. 


Gunton’s Magazine.--New York. June. 
Bishop Potter as an Arbitrator. 
‘The Banks and Sound Money. George Gunton. 
History of Banks of Issue. 


OF REVIEWS. 


The Founding of Harvard. Sarah B. Kenyon. 
The University Settlement Movement. 

Remedy for Monetary Sectionalism. 

The Groningen Land Lease System. J. H. Gore. 
Industrial Cuba. Eusebio Vasquez. 


Harva d Graduates’ Magazine. Boston. (Quarterly.) June. 


The University Ground and Buildings. R. S. Peabody. 

Francis Chensin Barlow. E. H. Abbot. , 

William Henry Furness. C. G. Ames. 

The Essential in Rowing. R. H. Dana. 

= House of Radcliffe Golle e. Arthur Gilman. 

A Group of Presidents. . Hale. 

American School of Classical Studies in Rome. W. G. Hale. 
The Home Magazine. Binghamton, N.Y. June. 


The Tennessee Expositior. Leland Rankin. 

The New York Custom House. Violet E. Mitchell. 
The Soldiers’ Home at Washington. Thomas Calver. 
Bismarck and the German Empire.—VI. G. C. Lee. 
X-Rays up to Date. Edward L. Wilson. 


Ho.iletic Review.—New York. June. 


The Biblical Account of the Deluge.—II. J. W. Dawson. 
— Far are Men Responsible for Errors of Opinion? E. F. 
urr. 
hoy osium on the Christian Endeavor Movement: 
The Reflective Poetry of ve T. W. Hunt. 
The Land of Canaan, the Lot of Your Inheritance. J. F. 
McCurdy. 
Irrigation Age.—Chicago. June. 


Irrigation in Victoria, Australia. 
Irrigation by Pumping. _H. V. Hinckley. 
The Art of Irrigation.—XIII. T.S. Van Dyke. 
Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies. 
Philadelphia. April. 
Improvements in Coal Handling Machinery. J. D. Isaacs. 
Undergound Electrical Service. E. J. Spencer. 


Journal of Political Economy.—Chicago. (Quarterly.) June. 


Credit Devices and the Quantity Theory. H. P. Willis. 

Factory Legislation in Italy. omolo B. d’Ajano. 

Transportation on the Great Lakes. George Tunell. 

Subjective and Exchange Value. 

Journal of the United States Artillery.—Fort Monroe. 

(Bi-monthly.) May-June 

Vertical Fire in Sea Coast Batteries. Gen. H. L. Abbot. 

Motion of Projectiles in the Bore of a Gun. 

Resistance of Air to Motion of Projectiles. F. Siacci. 

Range Tables for 12-inch Breech Loading Mortar. 


Kindergarten Mayazine.—Chicago. June. 


Vacation Schools and their Function. Sadie American. 

Nursery Appointments. May B. Woodward. 

A Playroom and Its Advantages. ' 

Kindergarten Department of Pratt Institute. 
Knowledge.—Lendon. June. 


The Nature of the X Rays <* Réntgen. J. J. Stewart. 

Brief Description of the Orchid otographs. H. A. Bur 
rry. 2 

A Geographical Description of the British Isles. H. R.Mills 

Protective Resemblance in ths Nests and Eggs of Birds. 

Sun Symbols in Ancient Egyot. F. W. Read. 

The*Approaching Total Eclipse of the Sun. A. Fowler. 

Waves. Continued. Vaughan Cornish. 


Leisure Hour.—London. June. 


A Glimpse of American Schools. Miss Alice Zimmern. 

The Rise of the Royal Society. Rix. 

Notes on the Zoo. W. J. Gordon. 

The New South Africa. B. Worsfold. | 

Over the ae Back, Surrey. F. Hastings. 

Water : Modern Hygiene in Practice. Dr. A. T. Schofield 
Lend A Hand.—Boston. June. 


Canned Sunshine. Edward E. Hale. 

Profit Sharing. Washington Gladden. : 
Compulsory Education. Clare de Graffenried. 
Bill tor Compulsory Education. N. C. Schaeffer. 
Education of the Deaf. Sarah Fuller. 

Tribunal of Arbitration. J. R. Tucker. 


Longman’s Magazine.—London. June. 
Letters on Turkey. Mrs. F. Max Miiller. 
Ravens in Somersetshire. W. H. Hudson. 
Perplexing Manifestations : And That Last Sunday. 
Lucifer.—London. May 15. 
The Lives of Later Platonists. G.R.S. Mead. : 
ae’ Christianity and Its Teachings. Continued. A. M. 
la 


Ss. 
Animal Reincarnation. N. A. Knox. 
Man and His Bodies. Continued. Mrs. Besant. 
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‘Sfifism. Hon. O. Cuffe. 
Letter to the American Section. A. P. Sinnett. 
Letters to a Catholic Priest. Continued. Dr. A. A. Wells. 


Macmillan’s Magazine.—London. June. 


The First Scots Brigade. 

Matthew Green: An Arm Chair Philosopher. 
Duke Alexander de Medici: A Florentine Despot. 
In Bideford Bay. 

Old and New Radicals. 


Menorah Monthly.—New York. . June. 


Adolphe Crimeux. M. Ellinger. 
Convention Address. Leon Weil. 
Midland Monthly.—Des Moines, Iowa. June. 


On Foot in Egypt and Palestine.—I. N. Tjernagel. 
The Battle of the Stoss. Irving B. Richman. 

Some Statesman’s Wives in Washington. —II. 
: Babbitt. 

a ater pase of Block Island. George M. Bye. 
Robert Louis Stevenson at Gretz. rs. C. F. McLean. 


Missionary Herald.—Boston. June. 


Relief Work at Van, Eastern Turkey. 
Prison Reformin Japan. W. W. Curtis. 


Missionary Review of the World.—New York. June. 
The World Kingdoms and the Kingdom of God. A. T. Pier- 
son. 


Juliette 


Recent Progress in Central Africa. C. J. Laffin. 

Nine Centuries of Buddhism.-—III. F. B. Shawe. 

Tne Recent War in Madagascar and Its Consequences. 
The Martyrdom of Armenia. Cyrus Hamlin. 

The Abyssinians and Their Church. G. H. Schodde. 


Month.—London. May. 


Folk-Lore Ex-Cathedra. 
Byzantinism. Rev. W. Humphrey. 
Indian Sketches in Black and White. S. H. Dunn. 
Traditional History and the Spanish Treason of 1601-3. 
Seventeenth Century Primers. Orby Shipley. 
Protestant Fiction. J. Britten. 


Monthly Illustrator and Home and Country.—New York. 
June. 
From Cuxhaven to Constantinople.—VII. C. W. Allers. 
The Montpelier of the North. Violet E. Mitchell. 
Plotting Against a Czar. 
Realistic Painting in France. Edgar M. Ward. 
The Historic Kearsarge. Col. D. G. Purman. 


Music.—Chicago. June. 


Music in Vassar College. G. C. Dow. 
Music in the Language of the People. K. Hackett. ; 
Jenny Lind’s First Concert in America. Ira G. Tompkins. 


National Review.—London. June. 


Relations Between the United States and Great Britain. 
Justice to Egypt. Lord Farrer. 

Arthvr Young. Leslie Stephen. 

South Africa. H.O. Arnold Forster. 

Two Years in Rhodesia. Lionel Decle. 

The Money of the Far East. George Peel. 

Some Gossiping Reflections. Frederick Greenwood. 

Union ; Spiritual or Ecclesiastical? Bishop Boyd-Carpenter. 
Emancipation from the Jews. 


New Review.—London. 


Edgar Allan Poe. Charles Whibley. 

Arabian Poetry of the Days of Ignorance. W. S. Blunt. 
The Lesser Trades ; Made in Germany. Continued. 
Assassination of Nasiru’d-din, Shah of Persia. G. Browne. 
The Duelling Craze. Karl Blind. 

Pillory and Cart’s Tail. Francis Watt. 

Early Days in Rhodesia. Lady Henry Paulet. 

The Alarm in Matabeleland. Sir John Willoughby. 


Nineteenth Century.—London. June. 
The True Motive and Reason of Dr. Jameson’s Raid. 


June. 


G5. 


ort. 
Some Flaws in the Education Bill. J. G. Fitch. | f 
Cardinal Manning’s Memory and Purcell’s * Life.” G. Wil- 


berforce. 
America as a Power. A. W. Maclure ; 
Mutual Aid Amongst Ourselves. Prince Krapotkin. 
Natural Requital. Norman Pearson. 
Murder by Measles. Dr. F. J. Waldo and Dr. D. Walsh. 


English Emigrants to America: “Round Pegs in Square 


Holes. 
John Addington Symonds. Frederic Harrison. 
Did Chaucer Meet Petrarch? J. J. Jusserand. 


Has Our Army Grown With Our Empire? Ljieut.-Col. Adye. 
A Plea for the Resurrection of Heraldry. 
Sheridan. 


Everard Green. 
W. E. Gladstone. 





CONTENTS OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





The New World.—Boston. 


Cardinal Manning. 
Internationu. Arbitration. John B. Moore. 

The Limits of Evolution. G. H. Howison. 

Matthew Arnold's Letters. Milton Reed. 

New England Trinitarianism. Levi L. Paine. 
Relation of Preacher to Local Subjects. J. W. Day. 
Las Casas and the Democracy. _C. C. Starbuck. 

Mr. Balfour and His Critics. Thomas R. Slicer. 
The Will to Believe. William James. 


North American Review.—New York. 


The Ship of State Adrift. Andrew Carnegie. 

Immigration from Italy. Joseph H. Senner. 

Policy and Power of the A. P. A. W.J. H. Traynor. 

= — the Increase of Homicides in America. I. C. 
arker. 

The Outlook for Silver. Otto Arendt. 

England’s Colonial Empire. Hannis Taylor. 

Progress of Theosophy in the United States. 


(Quarterly.) June 
St. George Mivart. 


June. 


E. T. Har- 


grove. 
The Sky Scrapers of Rome. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
Dreams and Their Mysteries. Elizabeth Bisland. 
Environment and Man in New England. N.S. Shaler. 
Future Life and Condition of Man Therein.—VI. W. E. 
Gladstone. 
Outing.—New York. June, 


The Invasion of the Bicycle: Athens. T. G. Allen, Jr. 
Wheeling Through Western England. Alice L. Moqué. 
Yale at Henley. W. B. Curtis. 

Through Virginia Awheel. J. B. Carrington. 

Lenz’s World Tour Awheel: Pasingan to Teheran. 
Military Bicycling Through the Dakotas. Lieut. R. C. Cabell. 
Our Turf’s Transition. Francis Trevelyan. 


Overland Monthly.—San Francisco. June. 


Prospective Influence of Japan Upon the Industries of 
America. W. H. Milis. 

Unexplored Regions of the High Sierra.—II. T.S. Solomons. 

Concerning School Libraries. Milicent W. Shinn. 

A Pioneer Bimetallist : Judge C. C. Goodwin. James Dryden. 

The Poet of the Sierras. Charles W. Stoddard. 

Oakland and Alameda County. Cecil Hammerton. 

The Law on the Silver Question. W. J. McConnell... 


Pall Mall Magazine.—London. June, 


The Footprints of Fashion. Mrs. Parr. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon. Dr. Charles Pearson. 

= Romances of the Century. Countess of Cork and 
rrery. 

The Now Photography of the Invisible. A. A. C. Swinton. 


The Photo-American.—New York. May. 


The Art of Setenaeeing Sailing Yachts. J. N. Gould. 
Utilizing Fosey lates. 

Copying. H.C. Rapson. 

Inspection of Buildings by Photography. 

Toning Bromide Paper and Opals. 

Coloring Prints. 

How to Print by the New Carbon Process. 

Odd Dodges in Lantern Slide Making. T. N. Armstrong. 


Photo-Beacoa.—Chicago. May. 


Choosing a Subject. H. E. Murchison. 
Artistic Lighting.—II. 
Spots and Pinholes. C. T. Horne. 


ie ate Negatives in Reversed Position. 
A Talk About Platinum Printing. T. Perkins. 
Treatment of Bromide Prints. 5 L. Van Geysel. 


Photographic Times.—New York. June. 


Instantaneous Shutters. W.deW. Abney. 

Naturalistic Photography.—II. P. H. Emerson. 

How Bromide Paper Is Made. Max Holzberg. 

Short Chapters on Organic Chemstry.—XI. . B. Aubert. 
On the Source of the Roentgen Ray. W. M. Stine. 


Poet-Lore.—Boston. June-July. 
Tin Ltonts Democracy of William Wordsworth. J. W. 


ray. 
Sordello.—Il. The Heroas Man. C. C. Everett. 
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Sunrise in Japan, Katharine en SunH. 
Prison Reform in Japan, W. W. Curtis, MisH. 
Jay Treaty, The, Elizabeth B. Johnston, AMon. 
ews: 
Emancipation from the Jews, NatR. 
Some Aspects of the Growth of Jewish Law—I., UBag. 
soy Manuscript, A, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, 
a 
Labor 1 Legislation in the United States, H. G. Wadlin, 
aut. 
Labor and the Injunction, Evans Woollen, YR. 
Labor Unions in China, W. N. Fong, Chaut. 
Lafitte, Pierre, Frederick Harrison, Cosmop. 
Lakes : — the Great Lakes Were Built, J. W. Spencer, 


AP 
Land Ae io The Groningen, J. H. Gore, GMag. 
Landmarks, Macmillan, SunH. 
Las Casas and the Democr acy, C. C. Starbuck, NW. 
Law and Lawyers: 
See also contents of GBag. 
Legal Luminaries in beng and. § &. P. ee Chaut. 
Criminal Jurisprudence, I. J. Wister. Lit 
Miscarriages of Justice in England, Id Stanley FreeR. 
Her Lay oe s Judges, Str, May. 
Lawton, _— Francis, Black. 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., J. J. Garnet, Fr. 
Legislation Movement, Direct, and Its Leaders, A. 
Lexicography, sage in, F. H. Teal, D, May 16, 
Lewis, G. Foulie, Scots, 
Liebknecht, Wilhelm, Edith Sellers, FR. 
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Lincoln, Abraham, The Life of, Ida M. Tarbell, McCi. 
Lind’s, Jenny, First Concert in America, Mus. 
Literature : 
Modern Norwegian Literature—II., B. Bjérnson, F. 
The Decline of Literary Tzste, Florence Hobson, FreeR. 
Living Together, Art of, R. F. Horton, SunM. 
London : 
London's Great Lead Owners, CJ. 
London Revisited, W. O’Brien, CR. 
Mann, Horace, F. W. Parker, EdRNY. 
Manning, Cardinal, St. George Mivart, NW. 
Manning, Cardinal, and Purcell’s *‘ Life,” NC; Black. 
Marriage : How We Marry, ion B. Cameron, WR. 
Measles: Murder by Measles, F. J. Waldo, NC. 
Medici, Duke Alexander de, Mac 
Mental Cure and Its Relation to  Motern Thought, A. 
Meredith, George, Novels of, Mary W. Parsons, TB. 
Metric System, The, Herbert Spencer, APS. 
Mexico in Mid-Winter, Walter Clark, A. 
Minerals of the United States, Minor, D. T. Day, EngM. 
Missions : 
Relief Work at Van, Eastern iw. MisH. 
Foreign Missions. F. Wilson, FreeR. 
———- Practical Lessons in—I., W. O. Faniridge, ! AI. 
Monopo. iy and the Mines of Minnesota, C. J 
Monsees octrine: A German View of the Monroe Doctrine, 


ee and the Sacred Heart, J. M. Kiely, CW. 
Moore, Thomas, E. L. Arnold, Ata. 
Morocco: Tafilet, CJ. 
Music: 
See also contents of Mus. 
Music in America—XIV., R. Hughes, G. 
The Isolation of Music, Waldo 8. Pratt, F. 
Music Hall Art, The Higher, G. Mortimer, FreeR. 
Mutual Aid Among Ourselves, Prince Kran NC. 
Nansen’s * Throwing Stick,” John a APS. 
Natural Requital, Norman Pearson, 
Napoleon Bonaparte, Life of—XX., W. Si. Sloane, CM. 
a aa Bonaparte, Reminiscences of, at St. Helena, US. 
avies : 
A Naval Utopia—Admiral Fournier's Ideal, Black. 
Naval Warfare in 1896, Owen Hall, Lipp. 
New England, Environment and Man in, N. 8. Shaler, NAR. 
Newspaper, The Daily, J. T. Clark, CanM. 
Nic aragua Canal, Absence of Facts about the, EngM. 
Nordau’s ** Degeneration,’ Vernon Lee, FR. 
Normandy : Caen, C. 
Norwegian Literature, Modern—II., B. Bjirnson, F. 
Olympic Games : See under Athletic. 
Opium Eating, CH. 


Orient, The : 


The Money of the Far East, G. Peel, NatR. 

Russia and England in the Far East, FR. 
Parliament. The British : The New Obstruction, Black. 
Peace, The Safeguards of, Considered, F. Greenwood, Cos- 


mop. 
Pearls and Pearl Hunitng in Scotland, GM. 
Peat Fuel in Germany, Louis Stern, CasM. 
Persia’: On Thin: y - Persian, J. C. Wills, FR. 
Persia, Shah of, ssassination of, E. G. Browne, NewR. 
Photography 

Description ‘of the Orchid | Vhotograpie. K. 

See aio contents of AP ; WPM. 
Phrenology, The Revival of, J. 'M. Robertson, Freek. 
Physical Geography : Waves, V. Cornish, 

Pillory and Cart’s Tail, F. Watt, NewR. 
ag eng, ence of, J . Carter Beard, FrL. 
Edgar Allan, Charles Whibley, NewR. 
Postey of Pope, The Reflective, T. W. aig HomR. 
Political Obligation, On, E. V. Raynolds, Y 
Poorhouse. A Month in an English, M. B. Thrasher, NEM. 
Pope, Reflective Poetry of, T. W. Hunt, HomR. 
Portraiture of the American Revolutionary War—II., Bkman 
Potter, Bishop, as an Arbitrator, one 
Presidential onventions, Humor and Pathos of, J. B. Bishop, 


Prisons : 

Women in Prison, Tighe Hopkins, CFM. 

Prison Reform in Japan, W. W. Curtis, MisH. 
Profit § pg Washington Gladden, LAH 
Progress: Why Progress is by Leaps, George Tles, APS. 
Protection and Free Trade, Cosmop ; F 

uakers, The Free, Mary C. Emerson, AMon. 

dical Party, Old and New, Mac. 

Railways: Fruits of Fraudulent Railroad Management, 


EngM. 
Retisicns of the World: The Incarnation, W. W. Peyton, CR. 
Rings: The Frangipani Ring, Linda Villari, CR. 
Romances of the Centur . a 
Roentgen Rays: USM : 
Rosewaters, The, and the “ Bee” of Omaha, RR. 
Rossetti, D. G., Letters of—II., George B. Hill, AM. 
Rowing : The Essential in Rowing, .H. Dana, HGM. 
Royal Society, Rise of, H. Rix, LH. 
Royalty. A Study of, Ouida. F- 
Russia and England ‘in the Far East, FR. 
Russia, Nicholas IT., The Czar of, RR. 
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Russia, Czar Nicholas II., Coronation of, Str, May. 
St. Hilaire, Barthélemy, Janet Ross, Cosmop. 
St. Louis : 
This Year’s Convention City, Albert Shaw, RR. 
City Government in St. Louis, Albert Shaw, CM. | 
St. ay *s Kirkyard, In, Border Country, W. L. Paige Cox, 


Sand, George, and F. Buloz, Cosmop. 
Sanitation : Rivers vs. Sewers, GM. 
Sargent and His Painting, W. A. Coffin, - 
Sciotheistic Theory, J. P. Gilmour, FreeR 
Sculpture, ee American Girl in, Isabell McDougall, LHJ. 
Sheridan, W. E. Gladstone, NC. 
Shorthand : See contents of SJ; Sten. 
Silver Question : 
The Law of the Silver Question, OM. 
The Outlook for Silver, Otto Arendt, NAR. 
Social Reform, The Church and, CW 
Social Reform, R. A. Law, WR. 
— ~ eres of a Western Town—VIL., A. W. Dunn, CRev, 
ori 
Sociology, General and Criminal, C. R. Henderson, CRev, 


Slaves, Black, Red, White and Mixed, J. A. Mooney, R. 
Spain : 

The Capital of Spain, H. C en re, Cos. 

The Royal Household of Spain, A . B. DeGuerville, Dem. 
Steel Forgings, oa in America, H. F. J. Porter, CasM. 
Stendhal—IL., F. T. Cooper, Bkman. 

Stevenson, R. L.: 

Vailima Table Talk—Il., _ w Strong, Scrib. 

Stevenson’s Life in Samoa, E. A. Fletcher, Dem. 

Stevenson’s ** Weir of Hermiston,” Sidney Colvin, Cosmop. 

Stevenson at Gretz, Mrs. C. F. McLean, MidM. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher : 
Reminiscences of Harriet Beecher Stowe—VII., McCl. 
Mrs. Stowe at Eighty -five, R. Burton, LHJ. 
Stuart, Mary, Beauty of, Emily B. Stone, G. 
Subterranean River Midroi, Paul Raymond, APS. 
Suburban Homes, R. C. Sturgis, Cos. | 
es Posthypnotic and Criminal, W. R. Newbold, 
Ss. 


Summer Resorts: 
Our Great Summer Playground, MM. 








Where Summer Days Swiftly Fly, Dem. 
Sunday Opening, Present Position of, WR. 
Symonds, John Addington, i Harrison, NC. 
Taxation, Principles of—V., David A. Wells, S. 
Telegraphic Isolation, Our, P . A. Hurd, a 
Telegraph Monopol iy The—VL., Frank Parsons, A. 
Tennyson's Idyl of Guinevere, P. Cameron, CW. 
Territorial Extension, The Fallacy of, W. G. Sumner, F. 
Theatres and the Drama : 

Actress a Usurper of Man’s Prerogative, GM. 

The Modern Persian eer age J. on 
Theology, Recent Scientific, H. G. Chapm man, BA. 
Theosop. ¥; Progress of, in the United States, NAR. 
feanely, he Genius of, W. de Wagstaffe, Fr. 
Trinitarianism, New En land, Levi L. Paine, NW. 
Turkey : Letters on Turkey, Mrs. F. Max Miiller, Long. 
Twain, Mark, Portraits of, McCl. 
Typhoid Fever, Cincinnati Water Supply and, San. 
United States : 
America as a Power, A. Maclure, NC. 
—— Between the United States and Great Britain, 


This Uountey of Ours—VI., B. Harrison, LHJ. 
University Settlement Movement, The, GMag. 
War, Nelson A. Miles, Cos 
Washingtons, The, in Official Life, Anne H. Wharton, Lipp. 
Washington’s Ancestors, Julia W. Fontaine, AMon. 
= City, Domestic Architecture of, G. Brown, 


ngM. 
Waste. CJ. 
Water as Food and Drink, T. G. Allan, Chaut. 
Wealth, The <— Function of, CRev, April. 
Webster, Daniel, W. C. Todd, GBag. 
Women: 
Benetit to Women of Suffrage, AMC. 
Education of Women in Turkey, Mary M. Partick, F. 
ro Art Schools for Women, Mary A. Fanton, G. 
on en Air Gymnasium for Women, Kate G. Wells, Bost. 
oman in Business, Mary E. J. Kelley, Li 
Woman and the Ballot, Alice B. Tweedy, APS. 
Women in Athletics, Dem. 
Wor dsworth and Byron, A. Brandl, Cosmop. 
Zola’s ** Rome,’’ Emile Faguet, Cosmop. 
Zvological Gardens of London, W. ordon, LH. 





Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


AP. American Amateur Photog- | ER. Edinburgh Review. MI. Monthly Illustrator. 
rapher. | Ed. Education. MM. Munsey’s Magazine. 
ampee- American Historical Register. EdRL. Educational Review. (Lon- | Mus. Music. 
American Historical Review. don). NatR. National Review. 
ANC. American Magazine of Civics. EdRNY. Educational Review. (New | NEM. New England Magazine. 
AAPS. Annalsof the Am. Academy of York). NewR. New Review. 
Political Science. EngM. Engineering Magazine. Nw. New World. 
AJS. American Journal of Sociol- EI. English Illustrated Magazine. | NC. Nineteenth Century. 
ogy. FR. Fortnightly Review. NAR. a aaa Review. 
AMon, American Monthly. t F. Forum. OD. Our D 
APS. Appleton’s Popular Science | FreeR. Free Review. oO. Outing 
onthly. | Frb. Frank Leslie’s Mouthly OM. Gveviand Monthly. 
A. Arena. | GM, Gentleman’s Magazine. PMM, Pall Mall Magazine. 
AA. Art Amateur. | G. Godey’s. ' PRev Philosophical Review. 
Al. Art Interchange. GBag. Green yo ra. hoto-American. 
Ata. Atalanta. GMag. Gunton’s Magazine. PB. Photo-Beacon. 
AM. Atlantic Monthly. | Harp. Harper’s Magazine. ie. Photographic Times. 
BA. Bachelor of Arts. HomR. Homiletic Review. PL. Poet-Lore. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine. (London). | IJE. Internat’! Journal of Ethics. PRR. Presbyterian and Reformed 
BankNY. Bankers’ agazine. (New | IA. Irrigation Age. Review. 
York.) | JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- ra: Presbyterian Quarterly. ~ 
BW. Biblical World. j gineering Societies. QJEcon. het Journal of Econom- 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sacra. | JMSI. Journal of the Military Serv- 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. ice Institution. R. uarterly Review. 
BRec. Bond Record. | JPEcon. Journal of Political Sconomy. R. eview of Reviews. 
Bkman. Bookman. (New York). | & Knowledge. R. Rosary. 
Bost. Bostonian. | LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal. San. Sanitarian. 
CanM. Canadian Magazine. | LAH. Lend a Hand. . SRev. School Review. 
CFM. Cassell’s Family Magazine. | LH. Leisure Hour. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
CasM. Cassier’s Magazine. Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine. Scrib. Scribner’s Magazine. 
CW. Catholic World. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Sten. Stenographer. 
CM. Senere nes. LuthQ. Lutheran Quarterly. Str. Stran agazine. 
CJ. Chambers’s Journal. McCl. McClure’s Magazine. SJ. Students’ Journal. 
CRev. Charities Review. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. SunH. Sunday at Home. 
Chaut. Chautauquan. Men Menorah Monthly SunM. Sunday Magazine. 
OR. Cc —— falaaead Review. MetM. Metaphysical Magazine. TB. Temple Bar. 
C. Cornhill. MR. Methodist Review. US. United Service. 
Cosmop. Cosmopolis. | MidM. Midland Monthly. USM. United Service Magazine. 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. | MisH. Missionary Herald. WR. Westminster Review. 
Dem. Demorest’s Family Magazine. MisR. Missionary Review of World. WPM. Wilson's Photographic Maga- 
i | Mon. Monist. zine. 
Yale Review. 


D. ial. 
DR. Dublin Review Month, 

















{It has been found necessary to restrict this Index to periodicals published in the English language. All the articles in the 
‘eading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. j 



































The World of Thrift 
and Money Matters. 








Vacuum-Tube Lighting.—Just at the mo. 
ment we are presented with a very interesting spec- 
tacle of three great electrical ‘‘ wizards ’’ in active 
rivalry as to who shall first produce a commercially 
practicable vacuum light. It will be remembered 
that some five years ago Tesla made public his ex- 
ceedingly interesting discoveries as to a method of 
producing a phosphorescent light in a partially ex- 
hausted tube, without the use of wires or filaments. 
Tesla has, it appears, done little with his light since 
then, until spurred to renewed activity by the re- 
markable exhibition made by D. MacFarlan Moore 
at the Electrical Exposition. 

Almost simultaneously, Edison announces the 
perfection of a vacuum light utilizing the X rays. 
All of the three inventors lay claim to a great ad- 
vance over the incandescent light, as to economy of 
production. In an ordinary incandescent bulb only 
2 or 8 per cent. of the electrical energy employed 
is converted into actual light. Mr. Moore has in. 
vented a lamp which gives an efficiency of 10 or 12 
per cent , and both Tesla and Edison profess to be- 
lieve that they will produce a lamp which will give 
a still higher efficiency. If their hopes should be 
realized the meaning of this is that we should get 
four or five times as much light for the same money 
as we do now. In other words, electric lighting 
would be only one-fourth or one-fifth as expensive 
as it is at the present time. 


Compressed Air in the Field.—It is not a 
little remarkable that both the two great surface trac- 
tion companies of New York City should have been 
experimenting on the use of compressed air motors 
for driving street cars at the same time, each with- 
cut the knowledge of the other. It is likewise 
currently reported that one of the companies se- 
cured control of the patent under which they were 
experimenting with the belief that if successful 
they would have so cheap a power they cuuld, with 
this as a club, also gain control of or ruin their rival. 
There can be little doubt that in a very short time 
compressed air will be used for this purpose, as it 
is now being used in a hundred or more ingenious 
ways, and that it will probably represent a great 
economy over electricity. Compressed air has, in- 


deed, been curiously neglected for its more mys- 
terious and brilliant competitor, and had the same 
amount of attention been paid to it as to electricity 
it would now be in wide use. It is noticeable that 
air compressors of American make have been de- 
veloped to an efficiency of about 90 per cent., as 
against a similar efficiency of 55 per cent. or less in 
the case of the French and Continental systems. 
Seamless steel tubes—Mannesmann bottles, as they 
are called—-have now been devised for transporting 
the compressed air safely and economically, and it 
only remains to perfect an effective and economical 
motor to introduce the new force in almost every 
field where power is required. It is much more 
easily manipulated and directed than electricity, 
is generally cheaper, and the percentage of loss in 
transmission is very consideraly less) We may 
confidently look to see the compressed air motor 
drive out both the deadly trolley and the clumsy 
cable and deal a final blow to the antiquated horse 
car. 


Electricity Direct From Coal.—aA very 
important announcement comes from Boston, backed 
by scientific authority, that Dr. Wm. W. Jacques, 
of that city, has found a practicable method of con- 
verting the energy of coal directly into electricity. 
In a public experiment, Dr. Jacques put 100 of his 
cells in a series, using 8 pounds of coal in 1834 
hours, developing a current of 90 volts and 16 am- 
peres, and maintaining for this period 30 16-candle 
power lamps at full brilliancy. His method is the 
use of electrodes of iron and carbon immersed in 
an electrolyte of meited caustic soda. The cells 
are simply iron pots 11g inches in diameter and 12 
inches deep, each containing a cylinder or core of 
carbon. Dr. Jacques claims to have secured by this 
method 82 per cent. of the theoretical efficiency of 
burning coal, and his experiments and figures are 
vouched for by Professor Charles R. Cross. If this 
process can be made of practical commercial value 
it represents the greatest single advance in the 
development of power since the introduction of 
steam. At the present time the finest of compound 
or triple expansion engines only realize something 
like 15 per cent. of the potential energy of the coal 
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consumed. Ata bound Dr. Jacques proposes to in- 
crease this several hundred fold. 


The Anthracite Coal Supply.—tThe coal 
consuming public and those owning stocks and 
bonds in the anthracite coal roads will be reassured 
by the statistics offered by the well-known mining 
engineer, William Griffith, as to the probable dura- 
tion of the supply of anthracite. Based on the 
output for 1895, the life of anthracite coal mining 
is estimated at 109 years. The limit of tonnage 
which can be mined and shipped in a year is com- 
puted, from the present capacity, at about 60,000,000 
tons, and will be reached in about ten years. The 
output for last year was 43.000,000 tons, which is 
about the present consumption. It follows, there- 
fore, that the present capacity is one-third larger 
than the demand, sothat it is necessary that the coal 
roads should form some sort of a combination, as 
they have at present, in order to prevent overpro- 
duction. Mr. Griffith’s estimates, it should be 
understood, are based almost entirely upon the sup- 
ply in the Alleghany Mountains, and do not take 
into account the anthracite that has been found in 
other parts of the country. So from no point of 
view is there the slighest prospect of an anthracite 
famine for at least a century to come. And by 
that time, so we may now hope with some reason, our 
houses and buildings will be warmed and our en- 
gines run by tapping the eternal heat of the earth 
or some other equally economical process. It is 
more probable that the consumption of coal will 
within a few decades begin to decline than that the 
demand will surpass the possible output. 


Sub-Standard Insurance.—A new depar- 
ture in life insurance, at least so far as this country 
is concerned, has been undertaken by a Philadel- 
phia trust company, which is empowered by its 
charter to combine life insurance with trust busi- 
ness. The Philadelphia company proposes to go into 
the sub-standard business, —that is, of insuring im- 
paired or, as they are termed in England, ‘ ‘dis- 
eased’’ risks. This kind of life insurance is 
based upon the theory that all degrees of personal 
vitality are duly notable,—that their percentages 
of risk may be accurately worked out, and that 
under-average lives may be insured at a premium 
made sufficiently high to cover the additional risk. 
The plan adopted by the Philadelphia company dif- 
fers materially, however, from that in vogue in Eng- 
land, where such insurance societies are numerous. 
In Great Britain the plan is to rate each individual 
case up to a higher premium according to the 
hazard ; the Philadelphia plan is to create a stand- 
ard below which if an applicant fail no insurance 
is granted. In the case of the latter, therefore, a 


regular level premium can be granted, so that all 
those insured at the same age and for the same kind 
of policy will have the same rate of premium. 
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Government Bonds 


Railroad Bonds, State Bonds, 
Municipal Bonds, 
Bank Stocks 


5d 
SEND FOR OUR LIST OF OFFERINGS 
& 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


24 Nassau Street, New York 
75 State Street, Boston 
WE_ All you have guessed about life in- 
surance may be wrong. If you wish 
PAY to know the truth, send for ‘‘ How 
POSTe-= and Why,” issued by the Penn Mu- 
TUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 Chestnut Street, - 








Philadelphia. Agents wanted. 
A block 
GOLD, GOLD, GOLD! =: 
9 9 . treasury 


stock of the Delano Mining and Milling Co., of Boulder, 
Colo., is now on the market as a bed rock investment. 
No speculation. For prospectus send to 

CO.’S EASTERN OFFICE, 4Tna Lire BUuILpING, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Southern Lands 
| for Sale. 











A lady now residing in the North must sell her 
property in and near the City of Brunswick, Georgia. 


About Fifteen Hundred 


Acres 
OF FINELY TIMBERED LAND, 


nearly opposite JEKYLL ISLAND; soil excellent for 
fruit and vegetable raising; traversed by two rail- 
roads; will be SOLD AT ANY SACRIFICE. 

This is one of the rare opportunities for very ad- 
vantageous real estate investment which can only 
come from chance exigencies. 

Address the Owner, 


Mrs, SIDNEY LANIER, 
109 E, 45th St., New York City. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 


Protection in 








climbing the 
Alps of life is 
even more a 
necessity than 
on the Matter- 
horn. 

Linked together 
by the sure rope 
of Life Insurance 
in such a com- 


pany as the 


Prudential, 


one prudent 








Se OF 
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member of the 


THE PRUDENTIAL | \ . 

















::Insurance Company:: ji family may save 
OF AMERICA a 
the whole from a 
Assets, - - - - $45,780,000 

Income, - - - - 12,500,000 financial abyss. 

Surplus, en ee 3,300,000 HOME OFFICE, 
Policies in Force, - 2,400,000 NEWARK, N. J. 
All Ages, J to 70; JOHN F. DRYDEN, 

Amounts, $15 to $50,000 President 
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New England Loan 


—: AND :— 


Trust Company, 


34 Nassau Street, New York. 





Capital and Profits, = += $950,000 





D. O. ESHBAUGH, President. 
W. W. WITMER, Vice-President. 
W. F. BARTLETT, Secretary and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS : 
R. B. FErrIs, 
HENRY WHELEN, 
G. W. MARQUARDT, 
E. D. SAMSON, 
W. W. WITMER, 


Henry D. LYMAN, 
F. K. HIpPLeE, 
H. J. PreRcE, 
JOHN WYMAN, 
D. O. ESHBAUGH, 
W. F. BARTLETT. 

A large number of Insurance and Trust Companies, Sav- 
ings Banks, Universities, Colleges, Trustees, Guardians, and 
private individuals have invested with the Company for years, 
and not one of these investors has ever lost a dollar of prin- 
cipal or interest in the Company’s securities. 


The Company offers its own six per cent, Debenture | 


Bonds, collateratly secured by carefully selected first 
mortgages deposited uith the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company as Trustee. The Bonds are issued in denom- 
inations of $200 and upward, 
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Joint Stock 
Investments. 


A new class of securities 
as good or better than.... 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES. 
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: < 
ie Liberal profits absolutely certain. Over twenty o 
#; years’ experience in this particular field. The %& 
3 closest investigation invited. Send for book- 5 
x; let explaining plan before you invest another %& 
i dollar. * 
# ISAAC MULHOLLAND, x 
= Men d.2. COLBY, KANSAS. {f 
aD REFERENCES BY PERMISSION. 


R. J. Fincn, Vice-President The First National Bank, 
Arapahoe, Neb. 

J. D, Epmunpson, President The Citizens’ State Bank, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa ps 

A. LAUTERBACH, Cashier Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, 
Colby, Kas. 

Jas. N. FIKE, Register U.S. Land Office, Colby, Kas. 

Tuos. J. McCugE, Receiver U.S. Land Office, Colby, Kas. 

W. W. SmitH, Postmaster, C.lby, Kas. 
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Incidentally, the last report of the Pennsylvania 
insurance commissioner, from which the above in- 
formation is taken, warns the public against assess- 
ment life insurance companies which are going out 
of their legitimate field and issuing policies which 
are not materially different from those issued by 
level-premium companies, while not required to 
maintain the reserve imposed upon the other compa- 
nies. These policies, says the commissioner, are issued 
with a plain intent to deceive, being worded with 
such dexterous obscurity as to make them appear 
fixed premium policies, while at the same time they 
really provide for future assessments. The law 
does not authorize this sort of business at all, and 
the public should be on the outlook for agents offer- 
ing these ingeniously worded attempts at deception. 


Florida Lands as an Investment Now.— 
An ingenious correspondent from Florida offers a 
very plausible idea for investment in Florida lands 
at the present time, declaring that that State never 
before offered greater inducements than. at the 
moment. Values that before the freeze were wildly 
inflated are now correspondingly depressed, ard 
for every purchaser there are hundreds who are 
anxious to sell. Cleared land with improvements 
can be had for the former price of wild land, and the 
sum that two years ago would have only settled a man 
in an unbroken piece of forest, far from neighbors, 
will now enable him to begin his new life within 


sight of the church spire and the school house. It 
seems almost incredible that even so destructive an 
agent as the freeze could affect so great a change 
in so short a time, but this correspondent declares 
that the large part of Florida settlers had gone 
into the one crop idea, cultivating oranges or vege- 
tables or some one thing exclusively, and that when 
their entire year’s crop was suddenly struck down 
they were filled with panic. Now every one wants 
to get out, which is the time a crafty man usually 
getsin. The climate of Florida has settled the State 
once, alone, and this resource will go far toward re- 
storing confidence in its groves and truck farms. 
It is easy to make a living out of the latter, and if 
one does not put all one’s eggs in one basket, there 
is little danger of ever being brought to want. A 
few years, says this correspondent, and the great 
freeze will be but a memory. Its last effects will be 
gone and Florida lands will rule at the same high 
prices as before, and will continue to provide settlers 
with a comfortable income with far less effort than 
is required in the North. Florida will always be a 
great sanitarium, and people will continue to be 
attracted to settle there from the salubrious climate 
just as they have been in the past. The freeze only 
affected a part of the State, and there are hundreds 
of groves in the southern portion which were only 
slightly damaged and which have more than doubled 
in value since the disaster. 
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